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PREFACE 


F RKDERIC Harrison protested, more than once, against the 
practice o£ holding celebrations in honour o£ living personalities 
and wished that the public would reserve judgment till they 
could be seen through the long perspective o£ past history. But there 
is genuine pleasure in expressing our appreciation o£ one who is 
still happily amidst us. It is great satisfaction to feel that honour 
is being done where honour is due. It is, again, almost a duty to 
express our gratitude to those who have rendered valuable 
national services, however mueh they themselves may not look 
forward to rewards of this kind. 

It was in this spirit that some of us resolved, towards the end 
of last year, to commemorate the services of Diwan Bahadur 
Har Bilas Sarda to our country as a writer, publicist and social 
reformer, by the presentation to him of a complimentary volume 
of essays on the happy occasion of his completing seventy years on 
the 3rd June of this year. The signatories to this proposal 
included Mahatma Hansraj, Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Rani Lakshmi 
Bai Rajwade, Mr. K. M. Munsbi, Mahamahopadbyaya Ral Bahadur 
Pandit Gauri Shankar Ojha, Mr. K. P. Jayaswnl, Dr. Radlia Kumud 
Mukerji and myself, and 1 was entrusted with the task of editing 
the volume. In response to our circular letter, inviting scholars 
and friends all over the country to contribute to this volume, a 
large number of essays and articles have been received and they arc 
included here, constituting a concrete demonstration of the nation’s 
goodwill and appreciation. 

Even those witliout much of an intellectual or a literary bias 
will perhaps approve of this form of presentation. Books are 
more imperishable than many other forms of memorial, 

The swords of Ctesars, they arc less than rust : 

The poet doth remain 
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as the English poet has said. It brings together a largo miraber 
o£ writers interested in a central personality to whom the tributes 
arc paid, most of them actuated with similar ideas and cultures. 
It draws forth the literary efforts of several contributors, giving 
pleasant occasion for them, and it is something to look back ujuni 
for all concerned. 

Besides the more solid liternr}’ contributions, there are 
messages and appreciations in the volume, from some of the most 
illustrious persons in this country, furnishing striking evidence of 
the oatcem in which the Diwan Bahadur’s name is held. Eiillng 
jjrinccs, high officials of State, eminent publicists, social reformers 
and literary writers — all have joined in a chorus of praise which is 
very significant and wliioh should gladden anybody’s heart. It 
must be no small satisfaction to Mr. Sarda himself, to know that 
ho enjoys the goodwill of such different sections of the lenders of 
Indian life and thought. 

Jly own work of writing a biogrnpiiical introduction to this 
volume has been considerably lightened by tbe persojial tributes to 
his life and services which imvc been p.sid by several writers who 
have the privilege of knowing him intimately, some of thorn very 
much longer than the Editor of this volume. They include persons 
who have enjoyed his friendship from childhood ; colleagues and 
friends in his public work in the Imperial Legislative Assembly 
and elsewhere and those who have watched him only at a respectful 
dist-snee, but arc not less enthusiastic in their appreciation of his 
great services to the country. 

It is, however, wlien wc come to tlie large number and variety 
of the literary contributions that ample justification is furnished 
for this enterprise. The writers themselves arc drawn from all 
parts of the country and represent many shades of piilrlic opinion. 
Almost all the subjects ilinr to Mr, Sarda himself arc dealt v.dtli 
ill the esssjs. History, I’o!ilic«, Literature and Social licform, in 
all of which he has shown the keenest interest throughout his life are 
ri present-’d by in.iny learned siitdics, the younger scholars vying 
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with the veternns in profundity o£ intellectual grnsp ns well as 
felicity of literary expression. Historical retrospect, examination 
of current problems and patriotic nspiration for the future arc all 
reflected in the volume. It is no exaggeration to say that deep 
knowledge, splendid vision and generous emotion run through 
many of the contributions in rare combination, and I have enjoyed 
the contact nith the minds of the nriters, many of them my 
jKrsonnl friends, nho have responded to the invitation. The 
ardent lover of things intellectual that Hnr Bilns Sardn is, he is 
sure to enjoy this fare placed before him with immense satisfaction. 
There is not the slightest doubt that he values this particular form 
of the ctimmcmorntion of his services more than “marble or the 
gilded monument of princes”, to quote the words of Shakespeare. 

Dinan Bahadur Hnr Bilas Snrda is one of the most 
distinguished Old Boys of the College over which 1 have the honour 
to preside, and 1 am not sure tf nt least some of my prejudice in 
his favour is not due to this fact. 1 have enjoyed his intimate 
friendship ever since I came to Ajmer early in 1932. We have 
spent hours together at my residence, many days in the week, 
discussing men and things in the midst of books, in which he is 
passionately interested, in spite of the growing weight of Iiia years. 
It is therefore no small personal satisfaction to mo, to have edited 
this volume and at the same time to have been the instrument for 
the expression of a nation’s tribute to one of our most distinguished 
countrymen. To me it is, thu‘», at one and the same time, a record 
of personal friendship and tlm discharge of a public duty, full of 
happy reminiscence for the future 

It only remains for me to thank those who have made this 
Commemoration Volume possible, particularly the literary contri- 
butors who have spent time and labour on their efforts with such 
success Thanks are also due to the distinguished ladies and 
gentlemen who have sent messages of greetings and appreciations. 
This volume might not have materialised, but for several persons 
who have contributed generously towards the expenses of its 
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production, n list of whom ia given nt the end of the volume. The 
Vedic Tnntrnlnyn, run under tlic nuapiccs of the rnrop.iknrnni 
Sablin, of u'hich Diwnn Bnlindur Hnr Bilns Sardn 1ms been Secretary 
for over three decades, has not only done the printing promptly 
and well but also free of cost, in accordance with a special 
resolution p.assed by the Trust, in consideration of his honorary 
services to the concern. Thanks arc also duo to Professor 
Itamcshwar Ojha of my College who has heljmd in the correction 
of some of the proofs. 
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II 

'file main events of Ditvan Bahadur Har Biias Sarda’a life 
are easily enumerated. Born at Ajmer on the 3rd June, 1867, he 
passed his Matriculation Examination in 1883 and his Intermediate 
in 1885 from the Government College Ajmer, for which he has 
always retained great affieotion as his alma mater. As the Govern- 
ment College had not yet been raised to the status of the First 
Grade, he then migrated to the Agra College from which institution 
he took his e. a. degree in 1888 with Honours in English, standing 
first amongst the students in the United Provinces. After a brief 
period of service as a master at the Government College, Ajmer, he 
was transferred to the Judicial Service of Ajmer-Merwara from 
which he retired in 1924, having risen to the highest Judicial 
appointment open to a member of his service, acting as District 
and Sessions Judge. It was during this period that he was for 
some time in the service of the Foreign and political Department as 
Guardian to His Highness the late Malmrawnl of Jaisalmer. Except 
for a brief time, during which he was senior judge of the Jodhpur 
High Court, he has lived all his retirement at Ajmer, engaging 
himself actively in social and public work and pursuing his favourite 
studies and literary labours. 

Ill 

It is interesting to examine the intellectual and cultural 
influences w hich have operated on his life and moulded his mind 
and character. From his father, Mr. Har Naraynna Sarda wlio was 
librarian at the Government College, Ajmer and who was keenly 
interested in Indian life and thought, he inherited his love of books 
and reading. His earliest recollections arc, therefore, associated witli 
the Government College Library and the institution can claim to 
have inspired him, not only as one of the ordinary alumni, but also 
AS one intimately connected with her intcliectual life from childhood. 
Students of English literature will reraembor what great influence 
was cxcrciBcd on the intellectual development of Dr. Johnson in 
his early j cars, by the fact that his fntlicr was a bookscllerat Lichfield 
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and the future Dictator of Knglisli Letters was allowed to range at 
will over the extensive collection of his father’s books. It may be 
said that the library of the Government College was like the father’s 
bookshop of Dr. Johnson in the ease of young Sardn. 

Tlierc can be no more inspiring centre for rousing interest in 
the chequered history of India than Uajputana which has not only 
been the cock-pit of our country like Belgium in Europe, but which 
can also boast of some of the highest traditions of Indian chivalry. 
If Sir Walter Scott was inspired very largely by the Border, living 
in Edinburgh and being steeped in the romance and adventure of 
the region, born in Ajmer almost under the shadow of Prithviraj’s 
fort on Taragnrh, Mr. Sarda has naturally turned in his literary 
efforts to the gloriGcation of Uajasthaii. 

To the intensity of his spiritual realization of the best 
traditions of Uajputana may also be traced his championship of 
the woman’s cause in India. Time was wlien the chivalrous Rajput 
knight adopted as his sister even an unknown princess who sent 
him a rahhi or silken string to be tied round his wrist and defended 
her valiantly all his life, without even having set his eyes upon 
her face. Born in the nineteenth century and belonging 
to a caste which is notoriously devoid of fighting traditions, 
Mr. Sarda has been deprived of the privilege of being a 
rahlU’ka-hhai or a “bracelet-brother”, rushing about the country 
with lance and shield and rescuing women in distress, but he has 
spared neither pen nor tongue, in carrying out the essential spirit 
of Rajput chivalry. His support of tlie woman’s cause in India 
amounts to a feeling of rcligous worship, as Myers said of 
Wordworth’s attitude to nature. The only pity of it is he has 
not had even wider opportunities of helping the cause so dear to 
his heart. I can never forget how he was overpowered with 
emotion and tears stood in his eyes, the other day in my drawing 
room at Ajmer, when I read my Sonnet in this volume entitled ' 
Widowed * portraying the sorrows of the young Hindu widow, one 

*See page 412. 
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o£ the worst blots on our 'civilization. Many workers in the cause 
of Indian womanhood to-day have rightly stressed this point in 
their contributions to this volume. 

No account of the influences which have shaped Mr. Sarda’s 
life can be complete, without a reference to liis associations with 
the Arya Samaj since his childhood. He had the great privilege, as 
a boy, of attending many of the lectures delivered by Swami 
Dayanand Saraswati in Ajmer and its neighbourhood in the 
company of his father and the profound impression they must have 
made on his plastic mind can be easily imngined. It is interesting 
to note that while Mr. Sarda has absorbed some of the best aspects 
of the Arya Samaj, pride in our ancient heritage, zeal for social 
reform and love of the Hindu community, his liberal culture has 
saved him from some of its failings. He ie not aggressive and 
militant, carrying about him an odour of unpleasant disputation 
and a blind bigotry, but a refined believer in its leading tenets, 
with a broad and open-minded tolerance to other sections of 
Hinduism and to all faiths in general. He has amply repaid his 
debt to the inspiration of the Arya Samaj by his honorary services 
to the Paropakaraui Sabha, a Trust founded by Swami Dayanand 
himself for the propagation of the doctrines of the Arya Samaj. 
One eventful morning in the year 1883, as a lad of sixteen, 
Mr. Sarda had joined the large concourse of people who surged 
along the roads of Ajmer in the funeral procession of Swami 
Dayanand Saiaswati. Fifty years later, when the anniversary of the 
Swamiji’s death ^Yas celebrated in Ajmer, Dvwan Bahadur Har Bilas 
Sarda had tlie privilege to take active part in the proceedings as 
General Secretar}' of the seini-centeimry celebrations and was 
President of an extensive AU-India Swadeshi Industrial Exhibition 
held to commemorate the occasion. 

IV. 

When the fates have been so generous and there is such a good 
record of national service to one’s credit, it is probably graceless 
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to complain o£ limitations and speculate on what might have been, 
if circumstances had been more favourable to Mr. Sarda in some 
ways. It is a pity that Mr. Sarda’s lot was cast in the minor Adminis* 
tration of Ajroer-^lerwara and not in one of the major provinces, 
with greater opportunities for distinction, In one of the latter, 
he should probably have retired as a Judge of the High Court or 
as a Minister, though it may be pointed out that Mr. Sarda has none 
of the noisy and scheming ways of the demagogue and has too 
scholarly a mind to be a favourite with any Democracy. If he had 
started service at one of the Universities and been a Professor, 
he should have had better opportunities for uninterrupted and full 
time literary work, to the immense benefit to the cause of Indian 
History and scholarship, if he had not to pit himself against the 
immovable rocks of ignorance and orthodoxy in this country, he 
should have achieved even greater glory as a social reformer. 
Wide as are his cultural interests, it is also matter for regret that 
he has not crossed the borders of India and he has denied himself 
opportunities of coming into personal contact with the energetic 
and pulsing social and political life of the West. Sanskrit scholar- 
ship would aUo have been a priceless addition to his intellectual 
equipment, particularly in view of his legitimate pride in the 
achievements of Indian thought and philosophy, though his 
knowledge includes Urdu and Persian Literature, in accordance 
with the fashion of his earlier years. It is, however, not given to 
mortals to possess everything they desire and we have, therefore, 
to be content with the gifts and opportunities which the Almighty 
has bestowed on Mr. Sarda. 


V 


The acliievcmcnts of Diwan Bahadur Har Bilns Sarda have 
been referred to, at length, by several writers in this volume. But 
they can be summarised under three heads, excluding an account of 
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his service as a Judicial ofBcer of the Government which does not call 
for any special comment. Like many others in Government service, 
he spent years of his life in discharging routine duties in the dusty 
purlieus of Courts of Law which, however necessary to the adminis- 
tration of a country, do not unfortunately allow sufficient opportu- 
nities for scholarship or things which attract popular imagination, 
unless a person is in the highest places of the official hierarchy. 

It is undoubtedly as a successful social reformer that Diwan 
Bahadur Ear Bilas Sards will be remembered longest. Kaja Earn 
Mohan Roy earned the everlasting gratitude of his countrymen, by 
the strong support he gave to Lord William Bentinck, mobilising 
Indian public opinion in favour of his measure to suppress Sati. 
Mr. Sarda’a Child Marriage Restraint Act has not yet had the exten- 
sive influence it deserves and Government have not found it possible 
to enforce it with strictness, but there is no denying the fact that 
the measure is equally far-reaching in its importance. The widow 
who burnt herself on the funeral pyre of her husband, with a 
mistaken sense of wifely duty went through her agony quickly, but 
the child-wife gradually sinking under the responsibilities of married 
life, with impaired health and ruined vitality and repented chances 
of death in premature maternity is subjected to even greater pain 
and misery, not so easily perceptible, only because, it is silent and 
“close-lipped” suffering, protracted over a long period of years. 
The satisfaction of having placed on the Statute Book a measure to 
lighten the suffering, even to any little extent, is enough reward in 
itself to any person in his life. It is unfortunate that the measure 
should not h.ave been taken up cnthusiasticnlly by the people, but it 
has exercised considerable moral influcnccc on the masses and 
perceptible improvement is being noticed all over the country with 
regard to the age of marriage. When the time comes for the next 
Census in India in another four years, there can be no doubt that 
statistics will testify to the beneficial working of the act. The value 
of Pandit lahwar Chandra Vidyasagar's Hindu Widow-Remarriage 
Act has not been lost, merely because it has not been taken 
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ndvBUtage o£ by large nurabera of Hindu families. The Snrda Act is 
undoubtedly the most outstanding event in the history of social 
reform in India, in the early decades of the twentieth century. 

There is very little, again, which can be added to the tributes 
which have been paid in this volume to his work in the Legislative 
Assembly. It is interesting to note that appreciations of his work 
in this sphere have come, not only from nomofficials, but also from 
members of the official benches, though in the present circumstances 
of the country, it is often difficult to command the goodwill of both 
the sections. He v as not only a doughty champion of the cause of 
women, but a nationalist anxious to secure the political advancement 
of his country. One of his main services was his annual pleas on 
the occasions of the Budget, for greater consideration to Ajmer- 
Merwara of which he was the elected representative for eleven years. 
It is not uncomplimentary to the Biwan Bahadur, at the same time, 
to mention that he is not a politician by temperament and be was 
never meant Cor the noise and contusion of the market-place. He 
has ceased to be a member of the Assembly, but 1 am not quite sure 
if at least sometimes, he does not feel it a relief and rejoice, sitting 
quietly with a book in his hand repeating to himself, 

The burly burly’s done 
The battle is lost and won.* 

In the Introduction, I have contributed to Sir. Sarda’a 
Sjiceclies and ^'Vrii^ngs^ I have given an account of his work as a 
writer. His volume on Hindu Swpzriority with which he came 
into prominence in the literary world of India, appeared at a time 
when educated Hindus, dazzled by Western civilization, suffered 
from a sense of inferiority complex and it did much to instil self- 
respect and confidence in the community. He has also made valuable 
contributions to the history of Rajputana, by writing biographical 
sketches of Mdharana Kumbha, Maharana 5an^5 and Hammir of 
Ranthamhhor. He is the author of a book on Ajmer, a city of which 
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he is passionately fond and there are also a number of miscellaneous 
writings of his gathered in his Speeches and including 

some of his utterances in the Legislative Assembly. He is still busy 
reading and writing and it will not be surprising, if there are addi- 
tions to this list in the coming years. 

VI 

It is perhaps not quite necessary for the Editor of a volume of 
this kind to give an account of the personal characteristics of the 
gentleman to whom it is presented. A volume of this type is meant 
to be more a tribute to public services than to private virtues. But 
reference m.ay be made here to at least a few of his qualities worthy 
of special notice. 

Diwan Bahadur Sarda has absorbing intellectual tastes and an 
insatiable desire for knowledge which he exercises to the full even at 
this age. Reading is his favourite pastime, next only to conversation 
during which he is also a patient listener. He can always take refuge 
from the cares of the world in “ the consolatory self-forgetfulness of 
literature”. One of the regrets of his life is, I expect, that he has 
not been able to devote more time to bis literary work. He should 
have been happy to leave behind him some monumental work, in 
several volumes, containing a detailed history of Rajputana up to our 
own times, completing the work so well inaugurated by Tod in his 
Annah and Antiquities of Rajasthan. 

Another ruling impulse of bis life has been his sense of local 
patriotism. The lines of Rudyard Kipling can be applied to him 
with great appropriateness: 

God gave all men earth to love, 

But since our hearts are small 
Ordained for each one spot should prove 
Beloved over all,* 

Addison tells humourously that Sir Roger de Coverlcy maintained 
'Radjrard Kiplioc: Suttex. 
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I'^nglflnd had the tallcat mountniiis niid the longest rivers of the 
world and was, therefore, very proud of his country. Diwan Bahadur 
Har Bilas Sarda’s knowledge of national and world-geography is 
«n<Iotibfcdly sounder, hut I never had any doubt that he considers 
Hajputana the most wonderful part of the world and that there is 
no more picturesque spot on earth, than his owui native city of Ajmer, 
with the twin lulls of Taragarh and Afndor overlooking the vast 
expanse of waters in Anasngar. 

As a member of the teaching profession myself, there is nothing 
which appeals to me more in his nature than lus burning zeal for 
education. If he was invested with dictatorial powers, one of his 
first acts would be the introduction of free and compulsory education 
all over India. He is not one of those inclined to minimise the value 
of higher education, in their professed anxiety to advocate the cause 
of the education of the masses. He is as appreciative of tbe needs of 
higher Intellectual life and the advantages of culture to a nation, as 
he is keen on programmes of elementary education. One of his 
favourite dreams is to see the inouguration of a University for 
Hajputana, though unfortunately there does not seem to be any sign 
of its c.arly realization. His enthusiasm is not less for the education 
of women in this country, though here again he has not had the 
opportunities of translating it into effect, due particularly to the 
indifference of the society in which lus lot is cast. 

He has also a fine sense of patriotism, though as I have said 
already, it is not such as can appeal to the popular imagination. He 
does not see eye to eye with some of the radical politicians of this 
country, but his love for the motherland is not less genuine, because 
it is more silent. One of my most common experiences is to find 
him, in the course of convers.ation, suddenly fall into loud sympathy 
with the poverty, ignorance and suffering of our people and their 
foolishness in being a prey to superstition or in indulging in thought- 
less communal warfare. \V^e have often differed in our political 
opinions, but I have always respected the sincerity of his patriotism. 
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Life in a comparatively small provincial town like Ajmer does 
not tend to develop what Matthew Arnold has called n “note of 
urbanity.” But Mr. Bar Bilas Sards is full of it, having had ample 
opportunities of meeting people of various shades of opinion and 
faith. Euling Princes, Government officers and ordinary people of 
all kinds, he has hobnobbed with all his life and he has nothing of 
“provinciality” about him, having also met some of the best people 
in the country for several years in Delhi and Simla, when he was a 
member of the Indian Legislative Assembly. Culture has sometimes 
been described as the faculty which enables one to adjust oneself to 
all sorts and conditions of men and Mr. Sarda has it in abundance. 

“What is the secret of your youth?”, asked a journalist of me 
the other day in Simla, in the coarse of an interview tor his paper, 
but there is nobody among those whom 1 know, to wliom this 
question could be more usefully addressed than to Mr. Hnr Bilas 
Sarda. It is indeed difficult to resist the physical disabilities of age, 
but those favoured by the gods, as the Greeks have said, always 
keep young in mind and spirit. Mr. Sarda is pre-eminently a person 
of tliis type and all his friends will wish liim, on this occasion, that 
the quality may remain unimpaired to the end of his life. It may be as 
Wordsworth says of childhood, that “heaven lies about us in our 
infancy," but it is certainly not true in bis case, that “the shades of 
the prison-house begin to close upon the growing boy." * 

Mr. Sarda’s public work has largely been in the nature of 
fighting tor the eradication of social and other evils and he therefore 
gives tlio impression, specially to those at a distance, of being it 
pugilistic reformer evor-roady tor a fight to the finish with his 
opponents. But to those wlio know him intimately, there is a very 
tender human side to his character which expresses itself constantly 
in sympathy for the poor and the suffering, love for children and 
affection for friends. lie is hurt to the quick wlicn bo hoars any 
talc of injustice or tyranny; he is Imppicst in the company of bis 
grcat-gmnd-eliildrcn and I have known him oxort iiimself very bard 
to help some of bis friends. 

•Wopliworth’ Of| eti iRe [nlitnallont of Imnortatilf. 
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The most outstanding trait in his character is, however, 
his chivalrous attitude to women. As I have said elsewhere, there 
is no greater friend of the woman’s cause in India to-day than 
Mr. Har Bilas Sarda, and workers in the camp could certainly shout 
in the words of Meredithj 

“We have won a champion, sister, and n sage/'f 

His is essentially the spirit of the troubadours and the trouveres of 
mediaeval France and if only if he had also the gift of song, he would 
enshrine the honour of woman in imperishable words. There is 
nothing which stirs him to greater indignity than the treatment 
afforded to Indian women to-day and the conditions of unhealthy 
restraint imposed upon them in many quarters. 

Diwan Bahadur Har Bilas Sarda is not a “high-brow”, looking 
down on the rest of humanity, himself standing on a pedestal of 
intellectual or moral superiority, but an essentially human person, 
kindly and indulgent to man’s ordinary failings. He is no puritan 
lost in a world of asceticism, but one who is anxious to live a rich 
intellectual and emotional life, enjoying the good tilings of the world 
and sharing them with otliers. He is not distant and forbidding in 
his ways, but easy to come into touch and form friendship with. 

VII. 

Though the present writer is twenty years younger than Diwan 
Bahadur Har Bilas Sarda, he can claim, without any breach of motlesty, 
to have come into contact with many well-known personalities of his 
time in India and abroad and seen during his travels over several 
continents, East and West, 

Cities of men 

And manners, climates, councils and governments ; • 
if not in the adventurous and heroic spirit of ancient Ulysses, at 
least with the help of the admirable amenities provided by modern 

tMeredith ; Ladttt in JttvoU, 

•Ttnnyton \ C7iyu(t. 

xlv 
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civilization. Concluding this Introduction, it is perhaps enough for 
him to add, that even in the future years o£ his life, the personality 
of Diwan Bahadur Ear Bllas Sarda will be one of the moat interesting 
memories of his life, as it is to him now, residing in his native city 
of Ajmer, presiding over the very college responsible for his 
education and enjoying the privilege of his friendship. 
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MAHATMA M. K. QANOHr, 

I do believe in the services tliat Diwnn Bahadur Har Bibs 
Sarda has rendered for social reform. 

THE RIGHT HON: SIR TEJ BAHADUR SAPRU, P.C., K.C.8.I., 

IT am very glad to hear that Diwan Bahadur Har Bibs Sardais 
completing his seventieth year. I wish him many more years 
of useful and active service. The lend that he has taken in 
matters of social reform should secure for him the gratitude and 
appreciation of all those who are interested in t)ie regeneration of the 
country. I wish him many more years of useful life. 

h 

THE lv.JlHT HON'BLE V. S. SRINIVASA SASTRt, P. C. 

Vice-Chaneellorf Annamalia University. 

ir shall feel it a great kindness on your part to include me among 
fhose who desire to greet and felicitate Diwan Bahadur Har 
Bilas Sarda on the occasion of Ins completing the age of 
seventy. The country owes him many services of high value. 

THE RIGHT HON'BLE NAWAB SIR AKBAR HYOARI, 

NAWAB HYDERJUNG BAHADUR, P.CL, K.&S.I., 

Finance ^n»«fcr, Hyderabad (Deccan.) 

TTT gives me great ple.asure, on this occasion, to send you my best 
^ wi««hcs and my sincere admiration for the great work done in 
numerous directions by Diwan Bahadur Har Bilas Sarda. I am 
glad you have undertaken to commemorate that work in the shape 
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o£ a volume as, whatever may be the differences o£ those who do 
not quite see eye to eye with Diw’an Piahadur Sarda in his social 
legislation regarding the Sarda Act, the best opinion in the country 
will, 1 am sure, appreciate it as having been intended for the good 
of Indian Society in general. I feel sure that when the time comes, 
the opposition to this legislation, so natural in the conditions of the 
time in which it was launched, will die down and the measure 
will be fully appreciated by the great majoritv of Sarda's countrymen. 


SIR ATUL CHATTERJEE, K.C.S.t., 

Lnte High Commissioner for India, London.' 

TT is a very happy thought on the part of the many friends and 
admirers of Diwan Bahadur Hnr Bilab Sarda to present him, 
on the occasion of his seventy-first birthday, with a 
complimentary volume of essays. The Diwan Bahadur has secured 
an honourable position among Indian historians by his original and 
exceedingly valuable work on the Jlediasval history of Rajputnna 
and North India. His example has been an inspiration to many 
3’ounger workers in this field. The Diwan Bahadur’s name 1ms also 
become a houseliold word for all persons interested in social progress 
in India. I liope that he will be spared for many year's yet to 
continue liis excellent labours in both directions. 

SIR JOSEPH BHORE, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., ' 

Lafe High Commissioner for India, London, 

M y old friend, Har Bilas Sardo has inscribed his name indelibly 
on the pages of India’s social history by his work bothfwithin 
and without the Legislature, 

It must be the fervent wish of his many friends and admirers 
tliat lie may long be sparc<l to inspire to still Further advance the 
ideals for whicli he has stood and laboured. 
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Mrs. SAROJINI NAtDU, 

Ex-Preixdent^ Indian national Congress. 


J fim very Imppy to include myself nmong the number of 
friends who arc offering their affectionate greetings and congratu- 
lations to the veteran warrior, Har Bilas Sarda, on his seventy 
first birthday. In the genial and mellow autumn of his life, it must 
be a rich source of pride and satisfaction to him to 'realise that he, 
at all events, is not among the prophets who are without honour in 
their own age and country. All Indians, and especially Indian 
women, owe and gladly acknowledge their deep debt of gratitude 
to him for his brave and tireless labours and valiant battles in the 
cause of progressive social measures. 


the HON'BLE sir N« N. sircar, K.C.S.I., 

Lato MembeXf Government 0/ India. 


M y sincere congratulation to Diwan Bahadur Har Bilas Sarda 
on the completion of bis seventy years of a life, useful to the 
country for Lis work as a publicist and Social Reformer. 


THE HON’BLE SIR B. J. GLANCY, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., I.C.S., 

Secretary to His Excellency^ the Croum Bepresentattve, 


I am glad to hear of the proposal to present a complimentary 
volume of essays to Diwan Bahadur Har Bilas Sarda. I have 
known the Diwan Bahadur now over a quarter of a century, 
and 1 feel myself to be highly honoured by my long acquaintance 
with so famous a character. 
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HIS HIGHNESS MAHARAJA OHIRAJ MAHARAWAL SAHIB 
SRI SIR JAWAHIR 81NQHJI BAHADUR, K.C.S. I., 

Jai9(t\mer. 


XT nffordb me genuine plcA'Jure to scn<I you iny cordial 
^ fclicitatiouR on your Bcvciitictli birthday. My associatioiiB 
with you date back to ecvcrnl decades when in ray youth you, 
ns my guardian-tutor, initiated me into the mysteries of scholastic 
life. The happy old days tlmt we spent together in Jaisalmer are 
still vivid in my mind. It is but natural for me to have watched 
with admiration }our achievements in the various spheres of public 
life. Your name is bound to go to posterity as a great champion of 
the social uplift of the country and your writings on Rajput Bistory 
and Hindu culture will always infuse a lively interest in the minds 
of young and old alike. May God prolong your life so that the 
country may profit more and more by your versatile knowledge and 
ripe experience. 


HIS HIGHNESS MAHARAJA DHIRAJ MAHARAJA 
SRI YAGYANARAIN SINQHJI BAHADUR. 

Kishangarh, 


I have great pleasure in writing these few' words. Diwan Bahadur 
Bar Bilas Sarda has been kuoAvn to me for many years. He is a 
great historian and a lover of true Rajput Chivalry. I wish he 
lives to do more work and I congratulate him on the good work 
he has done. 
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HfS HIGHNESS RAM-RAVAN (VTAHARAWAL 
SRI LAKSHMAN SINGH*lf BAHADUR, K. C. S. I., 

Dunaarpur. 


deep personal interest in liie progress and welfare of the 
province of Ajmer-Merwara and your ceaseless activities in 
trying to secure for it a suitaWe position as a sejf-contained 
unit in the polity of the country arc services which will be remem- 
bered with much esteem and affection by the people. But your 
activities have not been of a provincial character only; and on your 
seventy-first birthday, the people of Kajpntaua in particular, and of the 
whole country in general, will look to you with eyes full of admiration 
and hearts full of appreciation for the eraineut services you have done, 
not only to the province, but to the whole of India, whose future 
progeny will be a living tribute to the beneficial measures you have 
been chiefly instrumental in bringing on the Statute Book. 

x\part from your distinguished work in the sphere of politics, 
your activities in the field of historical research have been equally 
valuable, and your works on history— your Maharana Sanga in 
particular — have won for you a place of no small eminence among 
scholars of Rajput history. It is ray fervent wish that you may be 
spared long to the people of the country to see the mission of your 
life fulfilled in its entirety. 
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HIS HIGHNESS MAHARAJ RANA SRI RAJENORA SINQHJI BAHADUR. 

Jhalatcar. 

TL^ AIL, venerable Sir, on your ntbiining your seventy-first birthday 
the period mentioned by the Pflnlinist as the limit of man’s 
sojourn here. ^lay 3-ou add considernbl}’ to tliis span of time 
“and take from m3' month the wish of hapj)y 3*ears.” The importance 
of a life is not to be measured b3* time, but by achievement and 
when we remember these seventy 3'ears have meant an accumulation 
of endeavour and great result, wo cannot but feel pride in tlie might3’ 
harvest. 

Your industry in llajpnt liistor)’ and Hindu culture has given 
ns a permanent treasure-house; Literature, Sociolog3, and the kindred 
Sciences have been enriched by your contributions and all wlio arc 
interested in human uplift have been encouraged and licartencd by 
3’oiir efforts. 

It is, such ns 3 ou, sir, that keep alive tlie gloiious spiritual 
heritage which is ours, and when the mind rangC’^ round the 
vastuess of our mental posse«;sioii we rcverentl3* and with gratitude 
pa3’ 3’ou our homage. You are ever the jealous custodian of our 
riches and treasures tliat do not />n«w nvrny, but grow more resplen- 
dent with the years. 

Your work on the more material plain, Child-Marriage Restraint 
and the Women’s Cause— has i>ccn of immense service, and 3*onr 
patient perswenmee in the Legishative Assembly' 1 ms been notable. 

To sum up, a life devoted to mental achievement ami social 
•‘Crvice, your name has .already n secure iiiclie in tlic temple of fame, 
and for the remaining 3'cars ma3* 3-011 be le<I “gently down the slant 
of life.” 
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THE HON’BLE SIB PRANK NOVCE, K.C.S.t, KtaB.E, I.C.S., D. Utt., Ph. O, 

■Vember, dovenment of India, Industrien and Labour Deparlinent, 
Simla. 

TT has become a pleasant custom to present to eminent scholars a 
* volume of essays on their seventieth birthdays. There is no 

figure in Indian public life who better deserves such a tribute 
than Diwan Bahadur Bar Bilas Sards. My own share in it cannot, 
I fear, take the form of the learned essays that will flow from other 
and f.ar abler pens, .some of which will, 1 have no doubt, deal adequa- 
tely with the varied aspects of a long and honourable career ns 
legislator, educationalist, historian and, above all, as social reformer. 
1 have not the qualifications for a contribution which would be 
worthy of the occasion. But I can — and do — most gladly pay the 
Diwan Bahadur the modest tribute of a friendshi)) which dates back 
to our first meeting in the Legislative Assembly in the autumn session 
of 192fl, when I became becrctary to the Government of India in tlie 
Department of Education, Health and Lands. No one who has ever 
met Diwan Bahadur Bar Bilas Sarda could fail at once to bo numbered 
amongst his friends, but 1 had two special links with him. The first 
was a personal one, my deep and abiditig interest in Indian history. 

I have reason to be grateful to him for the additions ho made to 
my — at that time — scanty stock of knowledge of the history of a 
part of India wliicli 1 liad not till then been fortunate enough to 
visit. The second was an oflicial one— arising out of Iiis deep 
interest in the municipal affairs of Ajmer. Throughout ids member- 
ship of the Assembly, he never ceased to boa doughty rhamjiion of 
his constituency and, more especially of his hirtii-plocc, and did all 
he could to advance its welfare. To Ida ability as a cross-exntainer, 
wldcli survived in full measure from his judicial rnreer, 1 can testify 
from myown experience, when J appeared before the Standing l inauec 
Committee, of which hr was a member. 

I invariably did my best to be in iny scat in the House uhen 
lie was ■'up”, ns 1 knew that I should hear a speed) pnckcil with 
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matter that deserved the closest attention and I shall alirajs be 
specially glad that I was present at the passing of the Act whicli 
bears bis name. I shall leave India in April next all the richer for 
the friendship of Har Dilas Sarda. 


THE HON'OLE SIR aDDUL RAHfM, K«C.S.I^ 

Prestdenlf l,egislatne Assembly, Netc Delht. 


I am ghd to send my greetings and good wishes to Dlrran Bahidur 
Har Bilas Sarda of Ajmer on the completion of his seventieth 
year. 

I had the pleasure of knowing him inlimatel} in the I^glihtivc 
Afiscmblj since 1D31 till 103S and I lm\e always found him brmd* 
minded and a pleasant colleague to work uilh 1 Mlcie there ha^e 
been few members of the Indian Legislaluc A^semhB whose name 
is BO widely connected avitli cnliglitcne<I social legislation as Diwan 
Bahadur Har Bilns Sarda's 


c c. u ommN, i. c. 8> 

Deputy Sirretnry la /ft* Pxcr'Irnry, ff r Croi n /iV/ , 
/Irnerfy Connt**f>ner, Ajp i»-,j 


W nn tlic prcsfijtation of thi* Vohimr to Hiwsn BtWJjf 
Har Bdaa Sarda ihcrt '^dl Ir « to hi'j tl ? g »'«i 
wUlics of bii ntjfiun»is fritnl* 1 al'nre'* 1 » _ k 

appreriftte tljc privilege whirh ha* l*^n girrn t.» t -• < f I*' 
in tin* manner to swtH the i f grrr: r.; « ti. » it 

CKV'isjouof the sract.tyf-r*! at *i 5 *<*mm t ! k » 1 a? J t »»f • *»»- 

niytlf with the mana lilr r' r»^'»k the 3; l 

Dixaau Brhn h r i \sn hsnsr rt* I'naiii* t.t wl*’ 
f»'r nuuK hr l.Rit In 1 j» tr »i» a^t*} 
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SIR MUHAMMAD HABfBULLAH, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.C., Kt^ tL.D., 

Late Member^ Government of India for Education^ Healih and Lands. 


I T is indeed a happy idea on the part of the friends and admirers of 
Diwnu Bahadur Har Bilas Sarda to give vocal expression to 
tl)e country’s^ appreciation of hia immortal services in a variety 
of public activities in TV'hich he has been engaged during a good part 
of his life and the manifold benefits which the country has reaped as 
a result of his selfless and unflagging labours. It is difficult to 
assess the value and significance of the reforms wrought in social 
welfare. Posterity will no doubt give him a place of honour in the 
role of the distinguished sons of India wlio had laboured in that 
field. It is needless to say that I heartily associate myself with the 
proposal to present the Diwan Bahadur with a complimentary volume 
of essays on appropriate subjects on the occasion of the completion 
of seventy years of useful and inspiring life. 


THE HON’BLE aiR. K. S. PITZE, C.I.E., f.C.S.» 

Agent to the Oorernnr General for Ce7dral India. 


I have known tbe Diwan Bahadur for many years and regard 
him ns an old friend, for whose philanthropic activities I linve 
always had a deep admiration. The form of presentation 

proposed is distinctly unusual, but seems peculiarly appropriate for 

one whose unselfish labours have for so long been an inspiration to 
others, 

I am sorry to he unable to send nn essay for the volume, which 
will no doubt Ije well filled by better pens than mine. But I would 
add ju«t a word wishing every hhccoss to your enterprise and 
hoping that the Diwan Bahadur may yet five many happy years to 
witnCRH great j)rogrCf‘s of the ideals for which he has always striven. 
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THE HON'OLE MR. C. H. QIDNEY. C.S.I., C.I.E , I.C.S., 

licaidentf Hj/derabad. 

I hnvc been naked to send n incsangc of greetings and good wishes 
to Diwnn Bnhndur Hnr Bilns Snrdn on tlic occasion of his 
8evcnty*first birthday. I do so with great pleasure. 1 first 
made the acquaintance of the Dhvan Bahadur, when 1 came to Ajmer 
ns Commissioner in 1934. His position ns the leading citizen of 
Ajmer and his many public iictivittcs soon brought us into close 
contact, and it was not long before our acquaintance grew into a 
friendship, which is one of the pleasantest recollections of my stay in 
Ajmer. 1 liavc often tliought how I could best describe him and I 
am sure that I can find no truer description of him than in the words 
of the well-known Latin writer — “nihil liumanlam alienum a meputo.’* 
It is indeed Diwan Bahadur Har Bilas Sarda's humanity which is the 
foundation of his character and in which, I have no doubt, lies the 
secret of his remarkable career. To that can be traced the breadth of 
bis interests aud the warmth and kindness of bis outlook on life. 
And so it is that, though he may be old as we count age by the span 
of the years, the spirit of youth and the zest of life are his in peren- 
nial strength. He is indeed one of those of whom it can be said 
that “Age shall not weary them, nor the years condemn.” 

THE HON’DLE KUNWAR SIR MAHARAJ SINGH, Kt., M. A. (Oxon). 

Home Member^ United Provinces. 

I gladly join in the chorus of congratulations to Diwan Bahadur 
Har Bilas Sarda on the completion of his seventieth birthday. 
He has been prominent for many years, both as a writer and a 
publicist. He will be remembered, hon'cver, chiefly as a courageous 
social reformer. The Act by which he is known has not fulfilled all 
his expectations, but it has had an educative effect far beyond the 
sections which it contains, and will meet, as years pass, with increas- 
ing support in India. I hope that the Diwan Bahadur will remain 
with us for many years yet and will continue to take deep interest 
in social reform in this country. 
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IIAR BILAS SAKDA TOLUMB 


Lt. COLONEL O. L.GETHAM, C.I.E^ I. M. 

Scsident at Udaipur, Jiajpuiana. 


TT lifts been BUggested that a complnnentar}* volume of essa3:8 may 
I)C presented to Diwan Bahadur Har Bilns Snrda on lus Feventy- 
first birthday ns a token of regard and as a suitable appreciation 
of bis services. 

As a man of letters, I feel that Diwan Bahadur would nppre* 
ciatc a volume of essa3*s more than an^'thing. Apart from what he 
has done for the social legislation of India b3’ the institution of tl>c 
Sard.a Act, he has contributed 10003* valuable writings not onU* on 
Uajput histor3* and Hindu culture but on his home town, the Juicient 
and historical cit3* of Ajmer. 1 am not a man of letters and, 
therefore, I shall leave culogicft on the score of the Diwan Bahadur's 
literary attainments to others, 1 will confine myself to my personal 
knowledge of him as a man and a worker. As a worker he is, and 
has ever been, indefatigable and for tthat is right he irill Jight^ and 
to the end. As a tnan he is true as tleel to his finends and to hs 
country. He is a man of whom India in general and Ajmer in parti* 
adar should well be proud, ns he has served botli well and to the 
best of bia ability*, which is considerable. 


8in *iaounath sahkah, kuc.i.c,, d. utt., 

DQTjttM-np, 


T HK mniplelion of frvcnt3' 3*c.irs of age by PiTran Bahadur 
lUr Bilft* Sarda, mi (jcra^ion for rejowing only In hi* 
friend* but abo tn the countrx* at large. Hi'' life lia* Ijvrn fo 

ribd with di*:n!rrrind ai.d beiirf.^r iit artivity for our p-ogV tb»l 

rtt j-fay that il rrny extruded, (or rue gwd, far l*e3orid the 
• pin to msa by the rtalmitt. 
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MESSAGES AND ORLETINGS 


COL. SIR HENRY QIDNEY, Kt. M. U A., t. M. S. (RETinKn), 

Presxdcnt^ AlUIndxa and Burma Anglo Indian and Domiciled 
European Association 

I T nfrordcd me great pleasure to accept jour invitation to send a 
message for incorporation in the \olumc of essays vrhich it is 
proposed to present to my \cry dear friend, Dimn Bahadur Hnr 
Bilas Snrda on his seventy-first birthdn} 

I have known the Diwan Bahadur for many years, more 
particularly during his eleven j cars membership of the Legislative 
Assembl}, where wo worked side hy side During this period he 
rendered imperishable service to India But none will doubt that 
he immortalised his name when he succeeded in passing one of 
the most important pieces of social legislation in India, namel}, 
his Chtld'Marnage Jleslratnt Act — commonly knoN\n as the 
“Sarda Act ” For this monumental work, the name of Her Bilas 
Sarda will never be forgotten by the future generations of India, 
particularly the women folk and children I well remember the 
heroic efforts he made during the passage of this Bill in the 
Legislative Assembly and, during ray public life in India of twenty 
years, nothing aSorded me greater pleasure and satisfaction than to 
have whole-heartedly supported him in this great social Reform Act. 

I am one of those who believe that the future progress and 
development of India he solely m the emancipation of its women 
folk and the improved of its children. No one in modern 

history — indeed m the history of India — has done more to accomplish 
this end than has my friend the Diwan Bahadur 

As a leader of one of the minority communities m India, 1 
hail this great social reformer on his seveut} -first birthday with the 
words “Hail Diwan Bahadur — your name will never die God bless 
you and maj you live for many more jears to enjoy the blessings of 
your countrymen, particularly the women and children. You have 
served your country well, your country cannot forget jou and may 
I add, It IS public men like you whom both the Government and 
India should and must honour” 
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TlAn !'tLA5 ^SX'AKK YDI.rMK 


sm oinjA SHfcNKfcR oik«inAt. k»c.i.c^ anx^ c,f.c., i.c.3.» 

(i< rfT--^nf o/ Jr fin, K.AuCi'.U'^n, }hct\iK «• { 

"TT j;i\ t' ii.*' jcrrii j»Un*t>rf to f<»rn}i!y nith tlic n*^uc^t of jny 
1*. Sr*hn»1ri, for n rnc-^np* of fcrcctinj'ji ftijf) 
'.Tplifs to Dlxinn 1hhn*Uir liar Ilih< Sanh of Ajmor on th«* 
«.f til*- of hi^ -n'cnt^tli vimt. Tlir Dirrnn 

t-ork in th** r;r!<l of ’uwtnl r« fonti «fll*knowii to nil vtIm 
tliu.V on »'>cht qo.f'tion*.; for it will luinouraMy a^'ociat* 

rA T{U!j tl.^ koonn tlir *J* snl-i Act,* Tlio<<‘ 

«I . IxVr to*', hsvr !hr of norkiu^* nil!i ihr Diunn IWIm lur 

JO •>? o'}t»!'!«' ih'* know nliai <*f 

'■’Toft a;; ! r }r ] up {o thi" iinj''»rlorit •tatofo of rcfntu. May 
li#- 1*- *p^*rl I tf 5 ^ Afi 1 to go'vf htiltli {<» rtjj >y tlir lioo»'or tliat hr tint 
rs't r Rol V. i\ !.i* r\a*nj>V r\ir h»' a »titn«lo* to thi*»r rnyaijr'l In 
iKr tUfT.cnlt At. I ofiro <ti«h«‘irtcmn;; ta*k t>f reform in If; !ia 


nin innAi<;« naHiMTOOLa, c.tx, 

}' I'l rt}\ if*', J.< *»’ .'ue 

! t t \ p*:T*-5:n;* a* I y f t«« r*'\ 

ti* l:.^^ 1 If,**!'; !'•! i! :f Hx* r.’vi (!ii» a’.ip''.'"' :* 

t"tt *. H-.i »’»rV. tn t! *“ *j ' *-fr t f t . UI r^f* rn 

r »*. f‘ - ' A* \ ' t'f' :< i*.! •’ f t 

tstn w^njK •». «‘X.« J-, •*!„ o.o r,, 

-J'»t •'* 

I * ; •» t't V »M~ t At*’ « !!»• I ‘o >1* *v’» U^r r > 

t,. • ,, ■ . ^ f’fi r. - f , r- r'.i 

I • ,.* *1 f* . » t‘ t- tr J - ^ 4 ’ f I 7 yi'* Jti 

? ^ “ t V ' • t I * ' V ' f •.* 



MESSAGES AND GREETINGS 


H.H.THAKUR SAHIB 8HRI SIR DAULATStNHJI BAHADUR, K.aS.t^ K.C.I.E., 

Limhdi, 

I T is my pleasant duty to ofTer hearty felicitations to my esteemed 
friend, Diwan Bahadur HarBilasSarda on his completing the age 
of seventy years. His contributions in the fields of social uplift 
and literature are too wclhknown to need any mention here. The 
famous “Sarda Act” is an enduring monument to his life and labours. 
He has' quickened the social conscience of our vast country as 
perhaps no other reformer has been able to do in recent times. 

His genuine patriotism and practical idealism combined with sus- 
tained perseverance in whatever he undertakes, and deep understanding 
of the realities of the situation, and above all the charm of his genial 
personality have endeared him to nil with whom he has come in contact. 

RAJA SHRIMANT SIR MALOJIRAO RAJA QHORPADE K.C.I.E., 

Mudhot^ 

IT am glad to see Diwan Bahadur Hnr Bilas Sarda’s countrymen 
have decided to appreciate the manifold services of the Diwan 
Bahadur to his motlierland by presenting him with a Comme- 
moration Volume on his seventy-first birthday, which falls on the 
third June, 1937, and I consider it a great privilege given me by the 
Committee in asking me to send a message of good wishes and 
congratulations for being included in this volume. Diwan Bahadur 
Har Bilas Sarda has put his countrymen under a groat obligation by 
piloting the Child-marriage Restraint Act successfully through the 
Legislative Assembly inspite of the difficulties that were in its way. 
This one Act of his is sure to be handed down in history as a great 
Act. He has been a great student of Rajput History and Hindu 
culture as will be seen from hU writings. Various writers of special 
articles for this volume must have dealt with his different activities. 

1 for myself highly appreciate his efforts for the elucidation of the 
past history of the Rajputs. It is unnecessary on my part to 
reiterate the doings of a gentleman who has already earned his fame 
in various fields of activities and by his devoted service and sacrifice 
for the uplift of the motherland. 
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DIWAN BAHADUR HAR BILAS SARDA 


BY 

JI. n. JAYAKAR, iS. A., Bar-at-Law, 
Judge- DesignatCy Federal Court of India, 


M y acquaintance ■with Diwan Bahadur Har Bilas Sarda com- 
menced ■svith my entry into the Central Legislature in the year 
1927. He ■was a member of the Nationalist Party, of which 1 
was the Deputy Leader and the late Lala Lajpat Rai was the Leader. 
The Diwan Bahadur’s zeal for social reform was extra-ordinary, and 
his belief in the cultural supremacy of our race was refreshing. He 
gave me the impression of having devoted long time and attention to 
a careful study of the cultural achievements of our race, and the 
conviction early arose in his mind that the one department of our 
national existence in which the ancient spirit of Hinduism had been 
completely forgotten was women’s rights and privileges. The Diwan 
Bahadur possesses an uncommon stock of liberal ideas, and I was 
yety much relieved when I found by personal contact that, unlike 
many other reformers, his sentiments in this behalf were not skin- 
deep, but found daily expression in his behaviour towards the fair 
sex in and outside his own family. 1 have had the benefit of many 
talks and conversations with him at very close quarters, and I can 
say from these that his interest in the women's cause and his liberal 
instincts affecting our social and domestic relations are quite as 
ardent as his progressive views in politics. He is a sturdy, old 
fighter, not always guided by sentiment, as some of our modern 
fighters are in the political held. His sentiments and emotions are 
very wisely governed by a hard sense of practical realities. His fight 
for his own Bill, now known as the Sarda Act, was wonderful. Wlien 
it was first introduced in the Central Legislature, it received 
opposition not only from the conservative elements amongst the 
Hindus, but from many other equally unprogressive sections of 
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DIWAN nAnADUn uar rilas sarda 


Indmn socict}. It looked ns if it wns n forlorn caiiac nt one time but 
he fought It lirnN cl) inch h} inch, ^ iclding no ground to his opponents 
nndthe success of the Bill is ver) largely nttnliutnblc to Ins dogged 
pcrscNcr'incc and doininnnt conmgc 

His contnlmtions in other departments of Hindu culture nnd 
philosophy nrc wclhknoun Ills pride m the supremo ciilturnl legacy 
of his nee IS the result of not mere emotion, but a deep study of 
facts nnd figures 1 have always regarded him ns one of the noble 
exjwnentsof the true message of Hinduism It is unfortunate, from 
this point of MOW, that he was not returned to the Legislative 
Assembly once more. Ihosc who know the currents vcxatiously 
active underneath the present political surface w ill not find it difiicult 
to understand the causes of Ins defeat Perhaps, it was as well 
that ho lost m such a fight, iiistcarl of winning it I am hoping, 
however, that, when the now constitution will bo worked, ho will 
have success in tlio Pcdcral Legislature, commensurate with his 
energy and determination I ho|>c he will live long nnd carry on his 
splendid work 


Or. TARAKNATH DAS, M A., Ph D, 

Department of Htstory, 

The Colleqe of the City of New York^ America 

IT take this opportunity to express my indebtedness to 
Diwan Bahadur Har Bilas barda of Ajmer for his services to the 
cause of rejuvmation of Ilmdii society and thus to Slotlier India 
In my younger days, I was inspired l>y the writings of the Diwan 
Bahadur, to appreciate thf value of the precious heritage of Hinduism 
On the occasion of his completion of seventy years of very 
fruitful life, I extend my hearty gicctmga and compliments to the 
Diwan Bvhadur It is ray prayer that ho may live many more years 
to serve the cause, dearest to his heart 
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DIWAN BAHADUR HARBILAS SARDA. 


BY 

51. S. ANEY. 5IX.A,, 

Ex-^Presidentt Indian National Congre$9y 


I liad heard o£ Diwan Bahadur Barda for a number of years before 
1 actually came in contact with him. His reputation as a 
scholar and a critical student and historian of Hindu culture 
had already been established in the country before he thought of 
serving the Motherland through the Indian Legislature. I had the 
privilege of knowing him intimately as a member of the Indian 
Legislative Assembly form 1924 to 1929. I have always found in 
him a serious student, an active social reformer, and an affectionate 
friend. 


The incident which I am noting below is intended to show 
the intensity of his feeling for the cause of Indian Social reform and 
particularly the uplift of Indian womanhood. 

I myself have been steadily advocating the policy of non- 
interference by legislature with matters concermng ti^e social aud 
religious usages of the people, I had, therefore, opposed the bill 
well-known as Sarda Bill, when a motion for reference to the 
Select Committee was moved by him. The motion was carried. That 
very day, I went to see Mr. Har Bilas Sarda ai his residence in the 
evening in connection with some work of the Nationalist Party, of 
which he was a respected member and myself the General Secretary, 
His mind was so much pre-occupied with the fate of the bill that he 
almost burst out witli tears in his eyes and said to me very feelingly 
that I was perpetrating a crime in killing the passage of his bill. 
After he said tiiis, I was considerably moved not so mucli by 
the logic of his remarks but by his fervour and sincerity for the 
cause which he was championing. I thouglit that I should say 
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V\ 'iVVV'v WVA-\'AVAS\ 

$cc:*'i!lV.r;^ V ^^^^\l'l^\ vV ^\V. \\^\'^ \V'f,\\\\ *(',S HV 

K.'I ^^^^U!iV’l^ V■kVA^^^W^^'l ^\\W.'N*iV^\SV\V\\*(\\\W\ 

in r.iy tv^ tVv'O^ U'\v \\\ VS\\U^\ W \\\',\VV''(\\A\\- 

xV’e t*> v^t^^.o^U^\ vv\\\\\uv\s^^y \\^\k \\VS\\\A WWV \\\\ 

ariYtWiv^ tv> >i\U AhU ^AWA\\Uv\ M\' 

got upftvm lu« VMt vM\ \\l\WKUv' \U\'*>*U(h\n tAWvl \'\\\M\\h\ 

me, HesoouRHltv^ mo \w\V\'^ ^\\\'\Vlo \\s 

AVe renmintsl sUout iVo ovmm llmv'. ll WH-i I \\1\»' Iwula' tlw' 
silouco hy wiyinfi (hm I ooniMv'i wsyvW \t'\\ ImiiiU'ilo lhl\l I 
(im in iiri'sonoe nf tho mim wlm Im^ liloultW lilni'it‘ll Witll llm I'illfl' 
oC roform with mn'h Him't'tity. Iln diiniily MliHiilt lilK lu'tnl ||||l| 
tliiinkud mo morn Ity liin hmh tiihii hy hh tViMth: 

1 luu mii'o limt mi oiinrtM t‘iiM |ii(tH|(i‘i tiiili'o^ II lllt^i it l‘llHIH|l|H|| 
wlio iH in'oimrtHl to hlcnUfy hliitut'll wlllt II iiml lll'(||l■llll< lihi U'lllill* 
lito tu iU ftuivico. ^Ii'. Iliir Itllim MiimIm l*i mii< hI hiM'Ii |MI<'|I liiMi m( 
India, mi<l tlio |in«((ti'lly will n'lMi'mlii'i IIm* ni-H'Ii-i* In* liil'i (IiIhImmI 
with grnlcfnlncAfl for many in (•mim 

THE HOHOUffAftlLf: f/lf, ilhMUMthH Mi tAHUh/ tiHt-fii //(/// 
I'inantf' Minhlcft ffhN'tiuiit'Uf i<f Ifhliihiflf. 

A lJj Indfft, ^ArtUtfhfly fithAtt tf/fi n /(I'h/ /,/ 

fjrfttitndc Up f>iwAri lJnJiiidt»r ((nr* (film '‘tni'dn (I'rc tfri*' It(/ Vii\(f 
and rnerif/*ri<'»n^ Iia hxn tnA^f^A fn fir-'- /'riti'rf r'y' /( 

n ft happy idiVY f// 6!‘^afii/A rt pi'A'^Anfnfii’ry, !''» ntrrt tii' U 

U r.ct mnefi I ran wr'tU' v'hrAf, hn*- nlr'^n'i/ (/).- 

HiTxd'i ’vill rrni'nn i r>v>*>»»TnAn* nf '} 

^E:p fta al^n nf t’o^ dAp»h Af hi** '■Fa (nn'lir f - rrd 

c:7nr;;affnn. Tim Child*Af ii'i-'rii'n A**?. v-'InAh r rr/n*\ / kr ' n r" f l(' 
Snrda Arr, 14 a piAAi^ nHAQr^i "IitAJ, "i)) ’t" 

tlm ^rroTvth nfftidi^n sr,f]e'fy rn'*’!*’!*' i r*'r*-"« -.r-'l /•*/ • 

•imndarri nf ’r'il-AA.rir^. ^rAJit^p, f,r „ r/-,.,,. ,'•’1 »•/ fr] * ■> 

BAliruliir iH a firm ryj>A / „/»,♦*./,» w,j 

friPTirii and a/hnir?’'^-' "p.II n*"’t tA»n» ,»»* ^ v . i 

eamen rrtin'raf'nf. 



HAE BILAS SAEDA; THE CHAMPION OF WOMEN 


BY 

Mes. MARGARET E. COUSINS, B. Sins.. 

President^ Allindia Wometi's Conference. 

O NE tliinkB alwa 3 ’s of Bajpntana as a Land of Eomance, of 
knigUta and ladies, of tournaments and heroic deeds, as in an 
age of chivalry. As a son of Eajputana, there has been no 
doughtier warrior for women than Diwan Bahadur liar Bilas Sarda, 
the premier citizen of Ajmer, capital of liajasthan. The tournament 
lists of to-day arc not in the open fields — they are the division voting 
lists of the Legislatures. Ladies needing protection or rescue are 
not in princely towers, they are in the prisons of ortliodox 
customs— they are the victims of the social system which upholds 
child-marriage, child-widowhood, premature motherhood, unjust 
inheritance laws and arrested intellectual and physical development. 

During the last hundred years, six names stand out as knights who 
have fought to win freedom for India’s womanhood — Eaja Ram Mohan 
Hoy, Pandit Vidyasagar, Justice Ranade, Professor Karve, Sir Hari 
Singh Gout and Bar Bilas Sarda. Each took a special line. Bar 
Bikes Sarda’s special claim to the gratitude of women rests on his 
efforts to abolish Child-Marriage and Child-Widowhood. He has the 
honour of introducing and carrying through into legislation the first 
law in British-controlled India whose aim is to abolish Child-Marriage. 

From 1927, I had been in correspondence with Diwan Bahadur 
Bar Bilas Sarda as I was then Secretary of the Women’s Indian 
Association, which was working for reforms for women, but it was 
only in January, 1928 that 1 first met him personally. The Second 
All-India Women’s Conference for Educational and Social Eeforra 
met that year in Delhi and our members had the opportunity of 
meeting this champion of ours then. We he.ard him speak in the 
Assembly on the Age of Consent Bill and he encouraged us in our 
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dcputAtions to the Viceroy, Lord Irwin, nnd to the Nehru AlhParties 
Coiitercncc in supiwrt o£ the Sarda Bill which had been introduced 
only shortly before. We women pleaded that the ages of marriage 
should be not loss than twenty-onO Cor boys and sixteen for girls. 
Eventually the Bill passed the ages as eighteen and fourteen in what 
is known ns the Child Marriage Restraint Act of 1929, and though it 
was disappointing in its details to us reformers, still it is a most 
valuable first step towards a new era for India's w'oincn, and it is a 
monument to the Diwan Bahadur’s vision nnd toil. 

In appearance he is not one’s imagined knight of chivalry. 
He ia too much like the ordinary man one may meet anywhere. 
But he has an extra-ordinary heart. It feels every uoc of woman 
as if it was his own. His emotional reaction is intense to any wrong 
done to women. His mind, also, is tuned to justice and equality. 
“Jlcn and women must have equal full freedom", lie says, "to utilize 
all opportunities and avenues open to them to attain their full 
physical, mental and moral growth, and to arm themselves with all 
modem weapons used in the educational, economic, and social spheres 
to enable them to hold their own in the deadly struggle for existence 
going on in the world." 

We women are lucky in having one who is a great scholar and 
historian as our advocate. He brings to his public service, a know- 
ledge of the place of women in the Vedas, of their valour in the 
pages of Rajasthan history, and of their honourable estate in English 
nnd Indian literature. His simplicity, sincerity, steadfastness, 
industry, disinterestedness in the promotion of women's causes, arc 
beyond all praise. 

May he live long to see his life-work attain full fruition. He 
is one of those to be found in both sexes who arc superior to the 
divisions of sex — the pioneers of n happier, more just, freer world for 
men and women to live and work and enjoy themselves in. Of him 
may be said words he himself has said of others: “He is as fearless 
and devoted to duty as the Rajputs of Mediajval times”. 
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HAH 131LAS SAHDA AND HIS WOHK 


BY 

Dr.S. MUTHUBAKSUMI KEDDY. 

E X'Presidcnt^ AU-India Women’s Conference and 
Ex-VicQ~Presidcni^ Madras Lcrjislotivc Cotmcil. 

TI^IWAN Bftliftdur Har Bilas Sarda’s name 1ms been immortalized 
by more than one good act o£ his for the benefit of the suffer- 
ing humanity. A scholar and n Hindu to the very core, 
he has used his learning and culture to remedy the evils in our society 
in the face of vehement opposition and criticisms from his conserva- 
tive and orthodox country-men. Thus he has imposed upon himself 
the labour of love to ameliorate the present backward condition of 
Hindu women by legislating against the age-long customs that have 
l\amporcd free and full development of women, physical and intellectual. 
His life has been one of study and research into our past and present 
and of noble and persistent attempt to undo the wrongs of ages 
committed in the name of custom and religion upon the innocent sex. 

The Sarda Act for the restraint and ultimate abolition of child 
marriages which should be given a rank in the list of social legislation 
next to that for the abolition of Sati, has made his name live for over 
in our history. Such a legislation to eradicate an unnatural and cruel 
practice can only be the result of the working of a mind keenly alive 
to the human sufferings and devoted to the task of their alleviation; 
and also his attempt to give the widow a share in the property of 
her husband and his family, is proof of his love and respect for the 
women. He has fully realised that the salvation of any society and 
of any nation is in the hands of the mothers, and unless women are 
loved and respected, and unless they arc healthy and happy, and unless 
the homes and families arc illumined by an enlightened free woman- 
hood, there will never be j)cace, happiness and prosperity for the land. 

The ancient Aryans were aware oE the contribution that a free 
bnppy, pure and healthy womanhood could give to the race and 
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hcncc Imd Iftws conducive to their full growth nnd absolute 

freedom of thought and action. 

When India lost her freedom and became subject to constant 
foreign invasions, to plunder, looting and murder, and when life and 
honour became unsafe, women had to retire into seclusion. Men in 
their helplessness and ignorance under the guise of giving safety, 
peace and protection to their women had deprived women of their 
rights, both personal and of propcrt 3 ’,and made them absolute slaves. 
It was a fall indeed. Indian soeiety bec.imo dwarfed and 
stunted; customs and usages assumed the shape of laws and mandates 
and codes, and people in general became both victims and slaves of 
traditions and customs where discrimination and reason had no place. 

The re*birth of India’s culture and civilization may be dated 
from the period of Haja Uamtnohaii Itoy, rightly called the father 
of Jfodern India, followed by Sri Uamakrlshna, Swami Vivekananda, 
Pandit Vidyasagar, Swami Ra^’anand, Har Bilas Sarda, etc. The 
appearance of these stars in the Indian sky gives us courage and 
hope that our motlierland will ere long take her proper place in the 
comity of nations. 

In conclusion, I wisli Diwan Bahadur Har Bilas Sarda good 
health and many more years of useful life. 


SACHCHIOANANDA SINHA, Bar^at-law. 

Vicc’ Chancellor f Patna Umversitj/, 

A S a profound believer in the need for social reform in India, 
1 feel it my duty to offer my felicitations to my old and 
esteemed friend, Diwan Bahadur Har Bilas Sarda, on the 
auspicious occasion of his completing the Biblical span of human life. 
His name is indelibly carved on the legislative history of India by 
means of his Child Marriage Bestramt Act, and will be remembered 
with gratitude by posterity. May ho bo spared long to serve the 
country, and may the cause of social reform, whicli is so dear to his 
heart, prosper more and morel 
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HAU BILAS SAUDA 

SIR R.K. SHANMUKHAM CHETTY. K.C.I.E.. 

Diwan^ Cochin, 

I have great pleasure in sending my message ot good wiahes on the 
occasion of the publication of the Commemoration Volume to be 
presented to Biwan Bahadur Har Bilas Sarda. 1 Imve had the 
pleasure and privilege of intimately knowing Mr. Sarda for many 
years as a member of the Central Legislature. His enthusiasm in 
the cause of social reform is well-known throughout India. I have 
watched, at close quarters, the keenness with which he piloted the 
famous Sarda Bill through the Indian Legislative Assembly- At 
one time, in the earlier stages of the Bill, it looked as if this great 
measure received unsympathetic treatment from the House. This 
did not however datnp the ardour of my friend, Mr. Sarda. I 
remember very vividly the occasion when he made a most spirited 
and moving appeal in support of this measure. It was couched in 
simple language but the sincerity and force that lay behind the words 
were unmistakable. The House was greatly moved on that occasion. 
But for his persistence, tlie measure could not have found its way 
into the Statue Book. 

Apart from the great work that Mr. S.srda did in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly in advocating the clause of social reform, he was a 
tower of strength to the Nationalist party. He w’.as respected and 
loved I)y all who c.ime into contact with him. It is a great pleasure 
to me to scud my message of good wishes on the occasion of his 
completion of seventy years. I wish him many more 3 *cara of hcaltli 
and activity and useful public service. 
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m 

Bin V s an aswaaii Aiyrn, x c s x 

Jfadrai 

X mu'?! npologisc for the <leln} in repl}mg to }ournppenl in 
^ connection with the cotnmcinorAtion \oIuine to be presented 
to Dinnn IJaltndiir Har Bi/as Sardu I nm 8orr_j 1 nm unaWe to 
send 3 ou an} cssnj or article foi the commemoration volume But 
it 18 a great pleasure to me to learn that Dinan Balindui Har Bilos 
Sarda’fl services to the country as a vvuter, Instormn and legislator 
are appreciated and that It 18 intended to commemorate his services 
by the presentation of a coniplimcntar) volume of essays He has 
served in the Indian Legiahtne Assembly for several more terms 
than I did, and throughout his career ns a legislntoi he has devoted 
himself to the cause of Hindu Social reform with indefatigable zeal 
He WHS a sober and pi ogrcssive politician and cained the respect of 
his folleagues, both ofhcial and non officuh in the Assembly by his 
ability, knowledge of affairs, eamestness, tact and pnsunsivendvocacj 
His most notable aclncvement iii social legislation is the Act for 
the raising of the age of mairingc among Hindus, b^ winch Ins name 
will be perpetuated The Sarda Act might not Imve gone ns far 
as the authoi of the bill desired , and it lias often been violated in 
practice But this does not detract in any waj from ilr Saida’s 
services or from tlie value of the Act as an educative measure 
1 can testify from mj experience that it has had an 
immense moral effect upon the people The fear of ostracism in 
Bocietj by the postponment of the marriage of girls has been almost 
dispelled and parents who wish to postpone the mariiagc of their 
daughters are in a position to rely upon the support of this legislation 
Post puberty marriages h *ve become quite common in South India 
as the result, no doubt, of other co operating factors also, like 
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economic pressure or the desire for higher education for girls. 
Mr. Sarda is entitled to loolr back with pride and satisfaction upon 
his years of work in the Assembly and his achievements in the 
Qeld of social reform. 

Of his contributions to the history of Kajputaha, it is needless 
for me to sj)eak. A genuine patriot and a learned scholar, he has 
endeavoured to vindicate the claiins of Hindu culture. I found In'm 
a warm and genial friend and lield him in great esteem. 1 hope he 
will be long sjiarcd in health and strength to rest upon his laurels 
and coutimie to enjoy tlie affectionate esteem of las friends and 
the grateful appreciation of his services b}* the country. 


SIR H. P. MODV, M. U A., 

JJotnbay. 

D IIVAN IJahadur Her Uilas Snrda can claim a record of 
achievement which it has been given to few incmhcrs of the 
Legislature to show to their credit. Ho piloted through the 
Ixsgi'ilativc AHsCinbly a measure of fnr’reacliing social reform, which 
has a'isured him for all time of an honoured place in the ranks of 
tho^c who have striven to promote aociat justice. 7'hc velienieut 
opposition whicli the Dlwan Uiliadiir encountered from a considerable 
number of his own couiitry-meii, and the courage and tenacity with 
which he overcame nil obstacles are matters which are too welNknown 
to need recounting It was my pleasure in my very first speech in 
the I.egjHlalivc Assembly Htrongly to support the Sarda Hill, and 1 
feel I rould not have made a better beginning. 

The Diwnn llnhndnr has grown in years, but let ns Iiope he 
hts still n lot of fight left in him, and that it may hi* given to him 
to render "till more distingntshrd Fcrvice to the cause of noinfinhood 
in this country. 



DIWAN liAHADUK HAR BILAb bAKDA 

By 

SIU GOKULCUAUD NAKANG Pb D . 

Lahore 

T nm exceedingl} gUd to leaiu tlmt it is piopoaed bj fiicnds and 
admiicrs o£ Diiian Biliadui Hat Bilas baidi that n coinpli- 
mental) \oIumc oE csaajs imy be piesented to Jiim on the 
occasion o£ his ensuing biithda) on the third o£ June 19^7, m 
apprecntion oE his sei vices to the country, liis work as a wntei and 
social reformer Tlie proposal is an excellent one, as tlie honour 
sought to be done is richly deserved Diwan Bahadui Har Bilns 
Sarda occupies a position of eminence among public men of India 
He has spent the best pait of his life in the seiviceofliis country 
and comnuinit) His contiibiitions to historical and social literature 
have been of higli ordci and of lusting value I first came to know 
of his name when 1 read his book, if* nrfu Supeno}i(y That book 
alone ^ould have entitled him to a very high position m the Hindu 
society and genuine respect and re\erence of all tho^e interested m 
Hindu history and culture 

Ills services to the country m the Indian Legislative Aascrnbly 
have been of great value He has made himseU immortal bj piloting 
through the Asscmbl} a measure of great social leform kuown after 
his name ns the Sarda Act i ha\c no doubt that the future gciicrn> 
tions \m 11 bless his inemorj for this great measure of social reform 
It gives me great pleasure to associate myself witli bis numerous 
friends and admirers in pa}ing homage to him 

I hod the pleasure and honour of ha\ing him as inj guest for 
a couple of dajs, and I was great!) impressctl by his sirnphcitj, 
gcnialit) , and transparent sincerity 

1 would clo'sc with a pra)crtbat he ma) be spared long to 
6cr\G bis countr) and bis commnmt) as he has done in the past 
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BY 

Dr. B, PATTABHI SITAUAMAYYA, M. B., C. M., 
of^'The Hislorjf of the Congress*^ I^iasitlipatarn, 


nr'HK discovery o£ a hidden trutJi is nhva3fs difficult. But tiic 
re-discover^’ o£ a truth forgotten or ignored is still more so 
difficulty for the discoverer has n double fight to carry on, 
since the truth is not merely' buried deep in the debris of ages, but 
is being positively cavilled at. SiicJi was the fate of the great 
Hindu Civilization when Srijut Har Bilas Sarda put bis pen to work 
and constructed with his materia^ the edifice of Superiority^ 

long years ago. Jn those days bis theories, his praises and 
justifications sounded like special pleading. Society was not pre- 
pared to receive them. The social laws and the civic institutions of 
the Hindus were regarded as mere superstitions or prejudices which 
must be blown up by tlic impact of modern science. They were the 
victims of ridicule and even calumny. It is gratifying to sec the 
author of such an up-iiill task Jive to be a septuagenarian whose 
work ia appreciated alike by the State and the people. He ia not 
merely a Diwnu Bahadur, but a Bahadur of Bahadurs, who has always 
had the courage of his convictions and the imagination to reconcile 
his love of tradition with his zeal for reform. That was tiio genesis 
of the “Child .Marriage Restraint Act**, better known as “the Sarda 
Act**. It is perhaps, a matter of controversy’ if not of doubt, whether 
the social questions of India should be handled by* a Legislature at 
all and that by a Legislature in which the popular voice is virtually 
non esi. In a country ruled by its own king, the sovereign is not 
merely the first magistrate but also the /^eethudhijnifi, the SuuyhU' 
sarmlarta, the head of society, who sets the tone for the social 
reform of course with the aid of his religious and cultural mUdsers. 
But n country’ like ours without its king and its consultants 
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U like ft boat witbont n rudder, for pojnilar voice no longer 
finds its reflex in the head of the State,— call him King or 
Kniser, or President. We nrc in our present state tossed about 
liithcr nnd thither on the high seas, and every captain that 
guides the sinking ship to ft safe Imvcn is a benefactor to the 
nation. Such benefnetora are rare and one such is dear old Uar 
Bilas to vrhom the countr}' wishes ft still longer life withotit any of 
the penalties of old age. 


HIS HOUNES8 JAQAOQURU SHRI 8HANKARACHARYA, 

Karvir Peeth^ Kasik, 

XT gives me great pleasure to learn llmt the many friends and 
admirers of Diwan Bahadur liar Bilas Sarda Iiave arranged to 
present a Commemoration Volume to the Diwan Bahadur on 
his completing seventy years of ft most useful and eventful life spent 
in the service of the public and particularly of Hindu Society. He 
has rendeted to our society signal service by bis perseveYance in the 
Legislative Assembly and heroically carrying through an Act for 
the prevention of Child^marriagcs, the fruits of which the future 
generations are sure to reap at no distant date. 

The Act which is associated with the name of the Diwaii 
Bahadur will always remind us of his name and it is the highest 
commemoration of the Diwan Bahadur in itself. It is, however, 
most appropriate that friends and well-wishers should try to give a 
tangible form of their good wishes and expression of gratitude by the 
Commemoration Volume. 

I remember to have read long ago, a book entitled Sindu 
Suj^eriority from the pen of Shriyut Har Bilas Sarda. It is evidence 
of the high regard the author has for Hinduism and indirectly gives 
a proof of his patriotism, which in a high-spirited statesman will 
always be founded on religion. 

I wish long life, happiness and prosperity and a continued 
record of future success to the Diwan Bahadur. 
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«Y 

SKI PKAKASA,Biit-i>TiA«.5I.LA, 

Benares, 

J Eccl m)8elf lionoiucd at being asked to contribute a short article 
to this Coinmemoiation \ohnne. It is now qnartci of a centurj 
buck ^^Ilcn as a student in England, I accidental!} came across a 
fut blue bound volume called Ihndu Supeuority M one nature 
all} feels inoic patriotic when one is in a foreign land, and ns one's 
people, traditions, culture all seem to be dearer when one is awaj 
From them, 1 tmned to this volmne with great cngcrnc*;?, and read it 
through from co\cr to co\ci That was tr\y first contact with 
Mr Snrda 1 was greatly struck by tbe vast knowledge, burning 
patriotism, and racial consciousness of the author. It may be timl 
later studies and bitter CNpcricnccs of life ha\c changed my outlook; 
and 1 may not agree w itb all that I remember having read there, 
still I cannot but admire the immense labour and learning that the 
author hronght to bear on the writing of tins truly wonderful atid 
magnificent work I c,\mc acro’ss in it many strange names and 
many technical CNprcsnons of numerous branches of knowledge; and 
I recollect with pleasure how often I turned to a dictionary to under- 
•itnnd their moaning and improve iny vocabulary. This first contact 
told me of llic sioric*^ of long ago, of wlnt my people had achieved 
in the distant past It made me feel proud of my self and fill me 

witii hope and coiirago. 

Many venrs later, I read the ilcbatcs tliat took plate lU the 
l.<'gislativc AsNcmhK when ^!r barda fought against he »vy odds to 
n>»oh*h th*- cm! of infant marriage from our socii ly. Vidh assured 
thvt long sUnltng evils that have got themselves embedded as 
imj'ortaut item^ of its n.ligiou« faith, cannot lie removed except by 
■ lattUc law, I have Ixrn n consistent supporter of social legislation, 
«b«pte all ihe *etiiimental reasons tbvl can l»c adv'anced agnin't it 
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on the ground of the peculiar political conditions of the country. 
And I mu'>t confess that despite my cieed of “Congress uber alles/’ 
I was sorry when 1 learnt that this great social legislator, this great 
thinker and fighter could not find liis waj to the Assembly to which 
I have myself come But the good work that he began so well has 
been bearing trulj rich fruit; two more important social laws have 
been placed on the statute book in lecent months, and the leaven 
is bound to work improving the spirit underl} mg such enactments 
even when the letter remains the same This was the second contact 
with Ml Saidi At the first contact he showed me what oui faith 
and our people were in the past; at the second, be appealed to mens 
the herald of what they can still be in the future if handled pioperly 
and put along right lines 

My third contact with him, to iny great good foitnne, was only 
the otlicr day at Delfii when to iny great delight, I most unexpectedly 
met him pel soinll} for the fir^t time in life He seemed to me to 
carry his seventy years very lightly He was still full of life and 
full of work ; he had a spring in his body and alertness in his mind 
that are not generally associated with men of his age in our land at 
the present day. It was a perfect plcasine to meet him and to 
converse with him Full of faith and full of hope I found him; and 
still full of tliat deep humility and a congenital dislike to talk about 
himself, so characteristic of the trul} great 1 fear I shall have long 
to look before I find another of his type. If my first contact witli 
him m a distant Had tlirough the mcduim of a book told me of what 
my ancestors weie in the lemole past; if inj second contact witli Iiim 
through the newspaper press spoke to mcofwhatinj children and 
my children’s children can and ina^ be m tlio future ; m} thinl 
contact with him in the physical bod^,fnce to face, ga\e me a glorious 
idea of wliat the best among us still is in the jiresent I parted from 
him with regret; and tlie warm vigorous Imnd.clasp that he ga%e me 
as we said ‘good bye,’ will remain vividly in my memor}, and often 
remind me that 1 had once the pleasure and the priiilege of liaiing 
met a MAN. 
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Br 

MAHATMA HANSBAJ, 
LahorCi 


H AR Bilfta Snvda is j\ distingHished scholar and social reformer. 
B3' ilia ability, diligence and high intellectual pon'cra, he iias 
made a name for himself all over India. His stud}* of 
liistor}’, speciall}* of India, is extensive and deep and has naturally 
led him to believe that India cannot rise and occup}' a liigli position 
in the brotherhood of nations unless its children take their stand on 
its glorious Past. This view of our national life induced Mr. Sards 
to write a book on the achievements of the Hindus in the domain of 
literature, science, and art. This ver^' feeling has led him to I'denti/)’ 
himself with the mission of Swami Da^-annnd Saroswnti, who based 
his programme of reform on tlic teachings of tlie Vedas and th^ 
Slmstras. Shrimati Paropakarini Sabha is the representative of Swami 
Daj'aiwnd Saraswnti, and it has found in Mr. Sarda a competent and 
suitable Secretary to discharge the onerous duties imposed upon 
body by the great Rishi, He had to encounter many difficulties in the 
(Vschnrge of his duties, but it may be .said to his credit that he over- 
c.ime them all b}’ ills tact and ability', Mr. Sarda is not content with 
that work alone. He is a bro.id-mindcd gentleman and takes interest 
in all .such niovcmcnts and activities as are likely to conduce to the 
welfare of his coniitr^'men. As a member of tlic Legislative Asscin* 
bh*, be has immortalised liitnacif by bringing in the Asscmhlj' a 
bill to erflicatc the evil custom of cliild-marriagc from India. 
bill after much mutilation bj* the members of the Select Committee 
was paiscd into an Act called after his name. He 1 ms well utilis<^d 
his membership of the As‘«cmb?3' b3’ the solid work done in tld’* 
Din-nn Bnlindur Har Bil.is S.ardn is jKJrsonnllj’ known to me 
from the dft3 « of his t'outh. I have the honour to look upon him as 
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my personal friend. Both as a friend and as an admirer, 1 
congratulate him on the completion of .the seventieth year of liis life 
and pray God that he may be spared for many years more to further 
the cause of his country and the Ar 3 'a Snmaj. 

THE HON'BLE Mr. JUSTICE JAl LAL, 

Judge^ High Court ', Lahore. 

I had heard a good deal about Diwnn Bahadur Hnr Bilas Sarda 
from mutual friends and had read some of his books, but I 
met him personally about twentyfive years ago and was charmed 
by his urbanity and sweet temper. I have had several occasions 
to meet him since and every meeting has increased my admiration 
of and regard for him. His activities in connection with religious 
and social reform are well known, as his books are widely read ; he 
has a largo number of friends and admirers, and latterly he lias 
become better known for t!ie beneficial measure successfull}' piloted 
by him in the Legislative Assembly which has become associated 
with hi.s name as the Sarda Act. It is not necessary for 
me to speak of his masterly grasp of religions topics and of his 
scholarly habits ; these are matters of common knowledge owing 
to the wide publicity of bis books. I wish to pay my tribute to bis 
simple and charming manners and gentlemanly’ treatment of all who 
come into contact witli liim. I have the privilege to be one of them. 

MAJOR D. E. H. DE LA FARQUE, I.A., 

Political Agent, Zhob, Baluchistan, 

IT am honoured and grateful to bo given an opportunity to make 
^ my small contribution to the volume of benediction, praise and 
anecdote which I am sure the proposed publication will contain 
in unstinted measure. I cannot claim a long friendship with 
Diwnn Bahadur Har Bilas Sarda, but for the four years we were 
associated I learnt of mucli that he has done for mankind and for 
the good of Ills country. 
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BY 

Sin HARI SINGH GOUB, Kt., D. Litt.D. C. L., LIi.D. 


I N the reconstruction ol New India, the question oE Social Legis- 
lation must occupy the foremost place. Lut unfortunately the 
masses are too ignorant of their rights, and too much dominated 
by religious terrorism, to make headway in this direction ; and 
their leaders in the Legislative Assembly share their fate. Conse- 
quently, whenever any legislation for the improvement of social 
conditions in the country is tabled, the reactionary forces in the 
House, whether Hindu or Muslim, foregather their strength to 
defeat such legislation *, and not only in the House, but outside of 
it, a storm is raised both against the measure as well as its author ; 
and every means possible, fair or foul, is adopted to prevent its 
passing into law. 

Diwan Bahadur Hari Bibs Sarda was faced with tliis difficulty 
in piloting through his “Child Marriage Restraint Bill,” though 
he had behind him the powerful support of the Government, whoso 
solid phalanxes count in a divided House, the members of whicli of- 
ten rush into lobbies quite unexpected of them from their professed 
views. But this support, however valuable, had its limits, and was 
responsible for diluting the Bill in the Select Committee, 

But, as it is, the Bill has served a useful purpose in enligliten- 
ing and educating public opinion upon the one blot in our pociul 
system, which is mainly responsible for the appalling infant mortality 
in our country running to n third of the children born, winch sliould 
be a reproach on the civilization of any country, the more so of 
India, which, while professing .'•l/iimsu, practises infanticide in 
di«gin«c. 

I hope tlint the rising tide and the growing volume of woincn^a 
attention upon this suicidal legacy of our past will tighten the law 
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Rs noTV enacted, by declaring the illegality of all marriages contracted 
by or in the name of minora, and visiting the hu«band with drastic 
penalties even if the Act is evaded by such marriage being solernnizcd 
beyond the limits of British India. 1 realize that in cn«es where such 
matriages have resulted in the birth of issue, it would tell harshly 
upon the latter, but it is possible to penalize the marriage more 
effectively without jeopardising their rights. 

But this is a reform that must await the initiative of the new 
con^titation, Jfcauwhile we must all be grateful for tlic reform 
which, when it was introduced, bad aroused a storm of opposilJon 
in the country who, having nothing better to urge against it, rallied 
under the banner of religion, and carried on an intensive carnjjaign 
throughout the country' in the name of tliat rniicli abiisorl term 
‘ religion,” But the rc/igions passions, when once aroused raiiliot 
be allayed by any argument, because religious fanaticsin cannot be 
esoreiBed by reason, since religion and reason arc often two things 
apart, and at mutual conflict. 

That Diwan Bahadur Har Bilas Sarda was able to weather this 
storm is all to his credit. Social reformers do not all receive 
public tribute for their works The only return they expect and 
receive for their arduous struggle to improve the lot of their follow 
men is the approbation of tlieir conscience. Their floral trihiites, 
d at alj, decorate their graves long after they have passed out of 
the region of their triumph. That Diwan Ualiadiir ITar Bilas Sarda 
has Jived to receive them in his own lifetiino in a Imjipy augury of 
the growing couseiou'-ness oC the people ; and, though the lund of 
his admirers might be small, yet it is a fnithrul hand that fotcguthcrs 

to indite fl symposium on the completion of the seventieth v 

bis life. 


MRS. ULAVATI M0N8HI. 

Bombav^ 

T have known Diwan Bahadur Har Bilns Sarda 
have not found a more sincere man. 
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THl!) WOMANHOOD OF INDIA 


«r 

lUJKUMARI AMRIT KAUR, 

Sx'President, All-lndta }i^ofnen*s Conference. 

TTT is only befitting that ftn article ■written for a volume which is 
to honour one of the foremost Social Reformers of tlie day 
should bear on Indian women, our needs and aspirations, our 
duties under existing conditions and our mission in life. 

It is indeed very recently that the world has aw^akencd to the 
realisation that no community or State or Nation can come into its 
own in the real sense of the phrase without the help of its women. 
Only in terms of yesterday have women broken through the shackles 
of political and economic slavery which have bound them for ages in 
the so-called advanced countries of the Western world, and even 
there, this freedom is not ns full and free as one would wish, Russia 
being the only State where sex-discriminations of every kind have 
been abolished by law. Indeed, we hear of women even losing such 
rights ns they bad gained in Fascist countries. 

In India, woman is awakening after an age-long slumber. Educa- 
tion, contacts with the W^est, world-events and the birth of a now 
nationalism— all are responsible in greater or lesser degree for rousing 
the consciousness of the iuteUigeutsia of Indian women towards their 
lost rights and privileges. Whatever freedom or high status we may 
have occupied in the glorious past of our country’s history, there can 
be no denying the fact that we have fallen from that high estate and 
to-day our lot is not an enviable one. That we are the victims of 
ignorance, illiteracy, superstition, evil and degrading customs, that tbo 
existing law docs not, generally speaking, mete out eveu-banded 
justice to us and that wc are, in the circumstances, unable to give of 
our best to society, arc facta that are only too true. How to regain 
our rightful position in ortler to fulfil our mission in life is the prob- 
lem that faces us to-day. 
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It is natural in every age for people to think that the problems 
which confront them are more difficult than any that the world has 
ever had to face before. Problems exist eternally. The solution or 
attempt to solve them is dbo an eternal fascination for those who do 
not live to the day only. And this attempt to come to right decisions 
is a happy augury for the progress of humanity. It shows that we 
live and that the eternal urge in man to achieve something worth 
while is always there. It is but evidence of the divine in him — 
this ceaseless striving after perfection — and so long as it exists we 
need not despair. 

The problems that face the women of India to-day aic no less 
the problems of man and, as such, they are of national importance. 
That different persons will have different solutions to offer, that there 
will be different methods of approach to the question of how women 
can contribute most tow’ards the general progress only add zest and 
life to the woman’s movement. As is natural, the awakening is only, 
at this stage, amongst the inteliigentsia who me a mere handful in 
the vast population of this country. But inas-much-as all “movements" 
have been started and led by an individual or groups of individuals, 
it is highly necessary for educated women to turn the searchlight 
inwards ntid thereby realise their responsiblities and give the right 
lead ac this critical juncture of our country’s history. 

The need — urgent need— of educational, social and economic 
reform needs no reiteration, but as wo still have in our midst numbers 
of men and even women who are blind to these questions, it is ns 
well briefly to remind all such that they must change their outlook 
if they are to keep pace W’ith the march of time and if they are not 
to constitute a drag on our nation in its progress towards the “promis- 
ed land". It is sad to contemplate the appalling ignorance that 
obtains especially among us women. Free and compulsory education 
for the younger generation and mass education for adults cannot 
brook delay. Most people are agreed that the system of edocation 
needs a change. It has tended to denationalize us and make us, in a 
sense, foreigners in our own country. Efforts must, therefore, be 
directed forthwith towards an insistence on the vcmacnlar as tlie 
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medium o£ instruction with Buglish ns n compulsory second Inngucgc. 
Hindi-Hindustani— must become the “lingua franca” of India and 
women, in particular, must strive to become well-versed in it and 
direct their energies towards the translation of standard works and 
the creation of a literature which will augment the value of this 
language, A. true understanding of the ancient tradition and culture 
of our own country is very important; the beauty of harmony of 
colour and aouud in art must be stressed, for it is woman's special 
prerogative to make the home and its surroundings beautiful; general 
knowledge and a lively interest iu current events should be encour- 
aged, technienl, industrial and manual training is necessary for bo)s 
ns well as girls, pliysical culture and domestic science may not be 
neglected, and, above all, ethical training such ns will enable girls 
to understand the implications of good citizenship and the great 
calling of “motherliood” must be included in all oducatiomil schemes 
for our sex. 

Boeial Ueform must ever be in the forefront of the programme 
of all if India is to command the respect of other nations. Harmful 
customs and unjust laws must be rooted out from onr society. But 
while social legislation must come to our aid, it is the creation of 
the conviction witliin us tlmt evils do exist and must go that will 
be the surest means of enabling us to uchieve our end. Where child- 
marriage, polygamy, jmrdah, widow re-marriage, untonclinbility, 
immoral traflic in women and cliildron etc., are concerned, it is 
SVC, ss omcn, who have to make up oiir minds tlmt these slinll he, 
banished from osir midst. The home being the unit of our existence it 
follosvs tiiat for its general svell-heing it is to ourselves that svo must 
torn, and no economic reconstruction is jiossiblc until sve are capable 
of conserving onr energy, health and material possessions and utilising 
the same to the best possible advantage The health of the nation 
is one of its greatest economic assets, but owing to poverty ami 
ignorance of tlie simple Inivs of hygiene and sanitation wc arc unable 
10 wit!i8l.and the ravages of disease. In the matter of the adoption 
of false standards of living it is we again who have got to set the 
example. Unfortunately wc have failed to adjust our economic life 
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jxissu with the rise in pricciniul n Tnll in income. To revert to 
a simpler form of life, to spend the miniinntn on essentials and to refrain 
from 8|>cnding on all that is unneccss.ary in the way of food, drink 
clothing and our daily wants is to add to our economic assets. Above 
all, it is our bounden duty to supply our needs from thcj)roducts of our 
own country. If we turn the searchlight inward, I fear we shall find 
that we fall far short of this ideal. Kural India cries for workers 
village women and the poor everywhere need our help— but we 
think in terms of ourselves and not of the real India. It is time tlmt 
we turned over a new leaf in this direction. The field of work is, 
immense and women workers are few and far between. 

In struggling for our own civic, political aiul economic rights 
and for that social and educational reform whiclj is so vital to onr 
progress we must not, if we arc true daughters of India, forget for 
one moment the bigger issue at stake— i. the freedom of our coun- 
try, In this struggle we must stand shoulder to Khoulclcr with our 
manhood remembering that country must come bclorc self and that 
those very reforms and the economic l>ettcnnent for wliicli we }carn 
will be more easily attainable when we have romc Into our birthright 
of Swaraj. 

“Might is right” said man in the distant pist and the world, 
in general, still holds to this axiom. This doctrine has given birtli 
to war, imperialism, exploitation, domination of one class or nation 
over another, cruelty, greed, suppression an<l oppression and man- 
kind is to-day re.iping tlic harvest of what he has sown. In tliis 
suppression and oppression, woman has been exploited no less than 
anyone else. Not only were we iloprivcd of our political and econo- 
mic rights, but man created two moral laws — one for iiimsolf and one 
for us. The root cause of this enslavement was our own weakness 
or our acceptance of it Wo readily gave in and willingly became 
man’s chattels for him to use as ho wished. We fell an easy prey to 
his flattery and instead of enslaving him as we so often think we 
can by our physical attractions, w’C have lost onr own dignity. With 
our artificial aids to beauty, with our willingness to lend empty lives, 
with our desire for a surface ndmimtion from man, we have forgotten 
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the beauty that really mattera. The natural law of life— creation— bai 
been so oorrapted by desire that pure love ia rarely to be found, and 
it is small wonder that here too we are seeding artibcial methods of 
birth-control and thereby contributing, however unwittingly, to the 
displacement of self-control, loyalty, self-less devotion and steadfast- 
ness which are the essentials of an ideal life. 

In these ways we, women, have joined hands with man in his 
violence and have thereby not only lowered our own standard but 
are contributing towards the degradation of humanity itself. 

If our real mission in life is to uplift humanity, to conserve 
the best in life, to “love virtue" for “slie alone is free", then we 
must realise this truth before we can expect to create within ns that 
inner strength which can at once break nil the chains that have bound 
us and will continue to bind us until and unless we call to our aid 
the might of pure love against which all physical force must bend. 

Gandhiji has called woman the embodiment of Ahmsa. Are 
we going to prove worthy of this high calling of womanhood ? If we 
do, there is no doubt that we shall, in all humility, be the means of 
ushering in a new era not only in India but in the world. God 
grant that we may lie given the necessary strength, courage, wisdom 
and love of service to enable ns to rise to our full stature. 


DC. SIR O.C. BOSE, F.H.S, Kt, C.S.I., C.I.E., D.So. (Uomlon), I.L.D., 

Faunder>Virector of the Bote Jtesearck hnetitiite, 

Calcntta. 

f am sending best wishes for the prolonged life and activity of 
Diwan Bahadur Har Bilas Snnln whose services for the social 
advancement of the people of India have been unique. 

I entertain great admiration for the many important services 
rendered by him. 
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DIWAN BAHADUR HAU BILAS SARDA 
HISTORIAN, LEGISLAIOR AND PATRIOT 


BY 

SAHEBJI MAHARAJ SIR ANAND SWARtJPJI Kt 
Daital Bagh, Agra 


T HLARTILY respond to the invitation of Principal Seshadri and 
others, to contribute some lines to the volume which they are 
prepaiing for presentation to Diwan Bahadur Hiu Bilns Sarda 
Sahib, on the happy occa‘>ion of lus seventj-first birthdnj lam 
afraid, however, that in the present state of m} health, 1 shall have 
to content mjself with writing onlj a brief note If I were not 
prevented bj prolonged and sexerc ilincs**, I should have liked to 
nritcatsoinc length on the many-faceted life of the vNorthy Diwon 
Bahadur For he has been an educationist, a judge, a legislator, 
a social reformer, a scholar, and an ardent well wisher of the coiintr), 
who through hia life-long labours for historical research has sought 
to stimulate patriotic feelings, by painting, in words, lovely figures of 
some of the great heroes of Rajpiitnim and hy constructing a con\ me- 
ing account of the greatness of ancient India 

In trying to understand a life so ricli in thought and endeavour 
as Diwnn Rahndur Har Bilao Sardn’s, we oinnot overlook the infin- 
cjjcDs that have moulded jt PjiHtaud foranost the influctico ol 
religion Tor he is one of those deeply religious men who place 
religion above all things and for whom religion lies in love of Go<l 
and serv ice of fcllowmen. The second nnjwrtnnt mfiuciice for him 
seems to be tliat of hero-wor«hip He was born in Rajputana at a 
tunc wlicn the trndition-s of great Rajput heroes had not faded out of 
life Rajpiitam, quivering with traditions of deeds of daring and 
high endeavour, must have made an indelible mark on his ecnittivc 
mind m his earlv impressionable vears, and the conviction must have 
grown on him that Indn, whidi hal produced iIlu«trioui patno'i 
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and heroes, must once have been immensely great and glorious. 
That conviction seems to me to have coloured his whole outlook on 
UEe. It is that conviction which has probably drawn him to liistorical 
research in the hope oE discovering in what directions lay the past 
greatness of our country. It is of course not easy to get at all the 
important influences that have been responsible for shaping one so 
variously gifted as the Diwan Bahadur Sahib is. Judging from the 
whole tenor of his life and work, however, one would not be unjusti- 
fied in putting forward the view that the influences indicated above, 
together with a natural bent for study and scholarship, are among 
the chief ones that have gone to the making of the writer and the 
patriot who has spent an eventful life in the service of God and 
country and in whose honour this Volume is being prepared. 

He was elected thrice to the Assembly from the Ajmer-Merwara 
Conslitucucy— in 1924, 1927 and 1930. He was Deputy Leader 
of the Nationalist party in the Asseajbly— an honour which is 
rather remarkable for one who prior to 1924 was not directly 
associated with non-official public life. For he was an official, 
having been a member of the Judicial service of Ajmer from which 
he retired as late as 1923. His election ns Deputy Leader of the 
Nationalist p.nrty therefore shows how high his patriotic qualities 
were valued by his Nationalist colleagues in the Assembly. 

Hia membership of the Assembly is memorable for tliC 
beneficent measure of which he is tiic author and wliicii tlic 
Assembly passed into law, the Cliild-Marriagc Itestruiiit Act 
(popularly known ns the Snrdn Act). He is nUo the nuthoi' of the 
Ajmer-Merwara Court Fees Amendment Act. Hia Juvenile Smoking 
Prevention Bill was passed by the AssembI}", tliough not by the 
Council of State, 

His association with the Government of India gave hnn 
opportunities of public service in many fields. He was a incinber 
of the Primary Kducation Committee appointed by tlie Govornrnent 
of India and of the Gcncnil Uetrcnchmcnt Cominittco, Ho 
also a member of the Government of India General Purposes 
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Committee. He Ims served on the Finance Committee o£ the 
Government of India o£ wliicii he was a member for a long time, 

Tlicre c.m be no greater proof of Diwnn Bahadur Snhib’s 
burning enthusiagm for the cause of social reform then tlmt 
furnislicd by the liigli lionour conferred on him by the nation when 
in 11)21), he was elected to preside at the Indian National Social 
Cjiifercnce at Lahore. Uis progressive outlook in matters of 
social reform has found expression in his sturdy clianipionship of 
the cause of u omen atid of the spread of education among them. 
The legislative enactment of which he is the author viz., the Sarda 
Act bears eloquent testimony to his zeal for social reform. 

It is unfortunately true that, on account of the strength of 
ignor.\nco and bigotry of the people of our conservative country, the 
Sarda Act has not been effective in suppressing the evil of child 
marriage All the same, one cannot withold one’s admiration for, 
and gratitude to Di\Yan Bahadur Sahib whose imagination and 
enthusiasm it was that, for tlic first time, brought statutory 
prohibition to the evil of child marriage, an evil which saps the 
he.dth and vitality of the race. Let us hope that the noble task 
begun by him will now be completed by Mr. B. Das whose Bill 
to amend the Sarda Act is at present before the Assembly and seeks 
to stiffen the law. 

Though distinguished in affairs, we must not forget that 
Diwan "Bahadur Har B'dns Sarda is lemperamentaBy a scholar. 
The wide range of his scholarship is reflected in his enormous 
historical output His publications are “Hindu Superiority,” 
“Ajmer: Historical and Descriptive”, “Maharana Sunga”, “Maharana 
Kumbha”, “Maharaja Hainir of Ilanthambhor” and “Pritliviraj 
Vijaya” and “Speeches and Writings.” He is also the editor of the 
D.^yanand Commemoration Volume. An indication of his scholarly 
interests is further furnished by his membership of several learned 
societies of England and America. 

The high quality of his research has been testified to by those 
competent to judge. Thus Dr. "Vincent Smith, a leading authority 
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on Indian history, thinks that “Maharana Sanga” possesses 
xndependent value as a work o£ original historical icsearch Other 
scholars who have thought highly of Diwan Bahadur bahib’s historical 
work are Di Hoernle, Dr, Codrmgton, Mahamahopidhya^a Pandit 
Har Piasad Sastri and Mi. K. P Jaiswal 

The industry levealed by the enormous mass of material 
which he has collected and studied is also remarkable Thus the 
bibliography at the end of “Hindu Superiority*' alone has reference 
to over five hundred and fifty works. He has also made liberal 
use of inscriptions The bibliographical note foi “Maharana Kumbha”, 
for example, refers to forty nine books and thirty three iiiscnptions 
“Hindu Superiority”, his monumental work of research, 
touches the life of ancient India at so many points as to give a very 
good idea of the many-sided acbieveraents of that golden age which 
have won the admiration of eminent historians Thus Mr Tliornton 
from his “Chapters of the History of British India” has been quoted 
in “Hindu Superiority” as saying, “the ancient state of India 
must have been one of extraordinary magnificence”. 

High patriotic purpose inspires not only “Hindu Superiority” 
but Diu an Bahadur Sahib's historical work generally It is under 
the white heat of patriotic fervour timt he seems to have acquired 
so easily the gift of historic imagmatiou— an imagination that has 
fused the diverse elements of the scattered material of the history 
of bygone ages into an organic and living unity 

1 am afraid, 1 must stop now — much as 1 should like to dwell 
at some length on a life so noble as that of Diwan Bahadur 
Har Bilas Sarda I conclude this note by sending him my heart) 
good w ishcs for a long and happy life, and hope that lie w ill continue 
to render distinguished service to the cause of the country for man) 
many jcars. 
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BY 

PKOF S V PDNTAMBEKAn M A (Oxou) Bar at Iw 
Benares Hindu Umversxtu 


nr'HL t^\entleth century has introduced new f-ictors in the 
conception of citizenship which ucre n^t present in the 
democratic-liberil state of the nineteenth centur} The 
old conception was individualistic, based on tlieories of laissez /uirc, 
competition and individual sense of responsibility and trust The 
new one is communistic or corporative, based on theories of 
legimentation, collectivisation and co operatne sense of equality and 
brotherhood Both want to create the right kind of public men and 
a happier and healthier state of public life and morality But their 
conceptions about these differ The individualists want to leave the 
ultimate order of socielj, polity and culture undefined Thej hy 
emphasis on leform, progress, freedom as a continual and unfinishing 
process They leave larger scope and opportunitj foi the mdiMdual 
to grow from within and impose a very minimum of restrictions on 
his freedom of speech, association and belief from without Their 
right t} pc of individual is a free, growing and liberal incln idual, not 
confined to any one t} pc He is eelf^suflicing in a large province of 

his personal life In his social life ho is a trustee, n responsible 
being, helping others personal example and Ecr\ ice lie is not a 

part of a permanent system or plan imposed from outside He 
possesses the inlierent right and freedom to think out and proj)o«c 
new sj stems and plans and is not perpetually bound by them The 
conception of a dci eloping and induidual personality underlay this 
attitude ltga\e full scope for differing and di\ergcnt types of 
entities 

The new conception is totalitarian It lea\e's no scope for 
pruatc induiduals as such It thinks in groups corj>oration«, nations 
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or categories. It is communistic or co-operative. It believes in a 
particular order, international or national, to be imposed on all. 
Witbin its framework, created and maintained by a trained and 
organised group and party, all individuals are to be impressed and 
regimented. Their life is to be a planned one for some economic or 
political objective. The cultural motive, the growth of mind, is less 
dominant. The community, or state which represents it, is to be all 
in all. It is considered omnicompetent and absolute. There is to be 
nothing outside it, nothing beyond it. The individual and his 
individuality are to he merged ju it. It does not conceive of 
divergent or new types of individuals growing within its organisation 
or under its inspiration. It may grow as a whole but not in its parts 
or personalities. Its aim, motive and outlook are fixed. It is 
corporate or collectivistic. It does not believe in the life of one 
competing against another, nor that every one knows his own interest 
and can pursue it, nor in the conflict which it creates. 

Its ideals of good life, good man and good citizenship are 
difierent. In a perfect society the individual, his liberty, his property 
are all merged. He exists for it, in it and by it. Goodness according 
to it is one not many, and if he wants to attain it he must surrender 
himself to it. The new order contemplated is considered to be 
rational, perfect, good and inevitable. Nothing is superior to it. 
There is no life higher than it or beyond it. It challenges individual 
freedom, its right to oppose or rebel, or even to differ and its right 
to do as it likes in matters of conduct. 

Thus the twentieth century 15 developing a new fixed outlook 
in its revaluation of life. It is sxipplanting the old individual method 
by a new method. It is placing all science and learning against old 
morality in matters of human conduct. But this very science, social 
and economic, and this very learning, moral or mental, are not perfect. 
They themselves are subject to limitations of time and place, work 
and folk. Tlie fundamental fact about tliis new public life is that 
every political society is engaged in an undeclared but permanent 
warfare against all rivals. It is a'« it were in ‘ a state of nature 
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rel'itively to nil neighbours, and the state of nature in the Hobbesnn 
orKautil^nu sense is one of ‘ Avar of all ugainst all ’ Therefore 
victory in this ■aarfurc is considcied to be public good and the 
supreme business of a citizen is to be an cffectne combatant in it 
Virtue IS meiel} efhcienc} in the discharge of this supieme business 
of establishing i ncn order in place of the old and is theiefore 
reducible to \ahin which is a distinctive excellence of the fighting 
man This is like the medieval conception of a new religious ordei 
in which Chnstiandom oi Ishmdoni was considered the sacred house 
of peace and the pagan oi kaffir nations were tieated as the objects 
of continual warfare Muslims, like Christians, di\ ided the world into 
Car ul-Isl im (house of peace) and D ir uI-Harb (house of w arfare) 1 lie 
revolutionary methods and militant ])rogramme of new Communist 
and Fascist nations have as then objecti\ea world — le^olntlo^, a new 
Christianity or a new Islam, that is, anew brotherhood of Communism 
or Fascism, where its own principles of economic moial and cultural 
life will be maintained by a corainunist or corpoiate State 

Ihorefore, they ha\e consciously devised anew eot of institutions 
with a view to the production of a type of personal character which 
IS one thing necessary for a combatant m the unending w irfare, till a 
world revolution takes place and tlie new order and outlook are 
established The common man has to appiove and accept this order 
and this outlook created by the leaders of such groups whose \ision 
or interpretation of life, history oi progress is con-»idercd infilliblc 
and inevitable He is to follow it blindly and to be ea\ed by it 
ultimately Complete surrender of his will and devotion to it will 
lead to social peace and human ^^alvation 

The old spiritual philosophy , how ever, w as based on the conquest 
of the internal enemy, of the lower self by the higher self, of social 
evils by social justice And this conquest is not completed by mere 
expulsion of opposing or differing elements, but by the subjection of 
the worse to the direction of the better The old phtlosopliy laid 
emphasis on the reform of the individual, while the new Ivys it on 
the change of old order, institutions and environment The one 
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cmphtisizea peace without for reform within, the other, change without 
for peace within. The end of one is promotion of individual Wrtue 
or goodness, that of the other is destruction of social heh’efs and 
institutions "which destroy innate human virtue and goodness. 

The new’ totalitarian philosophy of State or community which 
embraces and controls all aspects and ambitions of human life docs 
not allow any external control or interference or any internal 
opposition or rebellion. It issues its constitutions and codes, it 
formulates its institutions and decrees from the centre. Its policies, 
plans and programmes also arise there. It is dictatorial, not 
democratic. It is rigid, not liber.vl. Having once destroyed, 
eliminated or liquidated by stern measures what was against its 
conception or outlook, it establishes an ‘absoUita potestas* against 
which no independence of thought, no freedom of judgment, no 
inherent rights of mati arc aUo\Ycd to prevail. In this order, if 
there is allowed no chance of going dow'n, there is also no opportunity 
to go up. It may be levelling up, but it offers no conditions for 
freedom of thought and progress and further achievement of science 
ainl Ic.arning on whicli alone the developing good of humanity 
depends. The source of greatness and glory of humanity is the 
eternal freedom of the iminan spirit and scope for its vital and inquiring 
energy. It docs not express itself fidJy at one time, at one place or 
in one mind. It is ever awakening, ever creative in its highly 
evolved j»crsons. Us powers cnmiot ho fully estimated in the 
ultcrunce*, interpretations and writings and biographies of grcjd men 
nr histories of all nations. It expresses itself ever anew in nc^\ 
groups and institutions. It is good that the tro.'isures it has created 
should bo ihroun oj)cn and made available to all, that the old j'oeial 
institutions nml morality which retards this process fihouhl be 
scr.tppc<l, but it is also necessary that the new order hhoulil not 
imprison tlm human spirit which makes nil life worth living. 
doubt the spirit of new Jiving or ritirensliip Jms a conception of a 
rcrtaiti t\ j»e of cqnalitv and hrotherhoo<l. Hut in its firm l>eller of a 
particular t>pe of onler and c^>mrnnnity, tin* ronrr}»tion gets 
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impriponcd nnd therefore becomes rigid, exclusive nnd monopolistic. 
The history' of freedom find progress of the world cnnnofnccept this 
standpoint, nttitiidc or outlook. Mnii’s spirit is ns unbounded ns the 
universe, llis vision is ns unlimited ns thnt of light. But its 
manifestations nnd visions nre p.artinl nnd relative in the process of 
time. Therefore, n true conccptioti of citir.cnship is to leave scope 
for the development of this spirit nnd vision. The conception of a 
self-suflicing State or order is dangerous to real citizenship. It must 
not only be responsible to the best creations of the past, but should 
also be responsive to the new evolutions of the present nnd the 
future, ft must be conceived in terms of an ever-growing organism 
which is perpetually building, preserving and destroying, nnd again 
craating nnd carrying the process of an everlasting life. Every 
citizen must be allowed complete freedom to choose nny rntional way 
for the Dttniiiment of the highest good, without coming in the way 
of any other person. Its inherent idea is tlic riglit of the citizen to 
call into question tlie ultimate principles of the system under which 
he lives This is impossible under the totalitarian States or 
Dictatorsliips. Citizenship ought to maintain the right of the 
individual to sliapc Ids own destiny, regardless of any authority 
which might seek to limit his possibilities, of course not at the cost 
of otliers or of the equal rights of others. But equality is not to be 
a bar to individual freedom mid progress. Otherwise, the very 
springs of human activity and achievement will be dried up and the 
individual will become a mere automaton in the socalled ‘ perfect ’ 
order of society or civilisation which would be established and which 
would regulate and allot functions to citizens according to a definite 
pattern, plan or policy. No doubt the common man who merely 
lives and enjoys may not suffer from material wants and get leisure, 
but the men who create, invent and evolve new ideas or orders and 
who have greater visions will sufferiothat atmosphere nnd will decay. 

In spite of some of the new material or political or cultural 
boons which totalitarian States may have bestowed on the common 
man, the problem of the freedom of the individual, the citizen, who 
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contributes to the creative spirit and life oE humanity remains 
unsolved. No order or discipline can therefore bo revarded ns good 
or perfect or complete, unless the new schemes and values oE its 
citizenship provide a full scope for the ))otentialitio 3 and freedom of 
inditidunls which fertilise and inspire their creative spirit and 
thought. 


DIWAN BAHADUR HAR BILAS SARDA 

BY 

ir S I. POL^K, 

Lontlon, 

be asked to contribute, however briefly, to a volume in 
coinmcmoration of the seventieth birtlulay of Dhsan Ihlmtlur 
Sartla U a signal honour The name of liar Uilas Sarda Ind 
already hec.nnc known to me as tint of un inspiring writer on the 
ancient culture and history of Indiu before tny first visit to Indift, 
and 1 can even to-da) remember how gratified I was wlicn, a fta 
year# later, I met him in the flesh — imd was not disajipointid 
Since tin'll iie has become knmvn througlioiit the civilised world tlint 
takes heed of liiiliiin afTinrs ns « great and eonsiriictiic social 
reformer A* such his name imd fame ns a jiioiiter w ill ho InndisI 
down to p.>stcrit\ lie ims Fct a courngoous cTnmjde 'which Young 
liidia will dti well to folUiw If the hegtiining, which all things inU'‘t 
have, is often s'lidl ainl jirogrcss slow*, there is no nxiin hire for the 
"lickcning of I fTorl ; and tlic hcgmniiig thit Diann Ihlmdur Sirtit 
Ins tnade is nothing less ih ni a gnus hreirh in tlie litadclof 
oMtwo-n enst on Many mo'-i oti«ln«ghts iij>«m lint ritad^l '’’dl 
b«* n^v-r»s^r^ b-fn-r It is im dl\ d«9tro\id and Its ntiin r« mon d. f * 
nuking rf*'’n («»-• the !i« >iUb> gr»»nlb «*f tin* New India of tf>Mio’’ro" 

#• net d n V rrgfirt Ih" d»'»trit'‘tion •»( what is njp eh nmrtifs nig. if 
It is n't, in If'T 1, nWA !\ df-a 1 •jM-sVing nil 1 mi fi' to 

t! •“ (••aVf ( o (ikt* tim (tiSTAti lUh« Inr, ttitn h-isr |r 1 ihr 

fc* I r* • Ir it rvijvr for ihnr * 



IMMATUHE MAUUUGLb AND SOCIAL ULFORM 

BY 

A \usur ALI ICS (Uelrtd)C B E M A L L M (CanUb) 
Principal lilomia College^ Lahore 

S OCIAL relorm is in e\cn more urgent need for our countr} 
than political reform Wcarc hurrying forward with certain 
ill digested schemes of political reform, which manj of our 
own people disapprove of \Vc arc iinrching at snail s space in the 
mitter of social reform 

Diwan Bahadur liar Bihs Sarda dcser\es all our sympathy and 
idinirition foi the couiagcous stind he has taken on behalf of social 
reform His name is maml} associated with his Marrnge Act It is 
asserted by critics that it is a dead letter, and has made no practical 
advance in Indian social leforra Such an attitude in my opinion is 
incorrect and uufau It is not the Diwan Bahadur’s fault that his 
Act has not succeeded What have oui countrymen in general done 
to support it and to carry forward the movement of which it only 
represents one step ^ 

To be effective social reform depends on a careful preparation 
of public opinion It seems extraordinary that in spite of so much 
that has been written by educated India such n small and simple 
measure as the stopping of immature marriages should have resulted 
in so little practical work 

The orthodox Hindu community has not accepted its principle 
What I am surprised at is that some organs of Muslim opinion have 
also raised their voice against it, although its spirit is entirely in 
accord with the spirit of Muslim Law As I understand it, Muslim 
Law condemns immature marriages But those whose attention is 
engrossed by mint and anise and cummin arc not interested in the 
weightier matters of the law, and often work against the spirit of 
the very provisions which they nominally defend 
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It docs not befit me to eny much nbout the \-nrious diatribts 
that have been levelled against this piece of legislation by our Hindu 
brethren. But ns an Indian, I am entitled to say that the sooner we 
all — educated Indians — make up our minds to observe the biological 
laws of good living, the better sve shall bo ns leligious men and 
women, and the more substantial service shall we be rendering to 
our beloved Motherland. 

Ainrt from immature marriage, there are a number of social 
problems we shall have to face when the possibility of beneficent 
social legislation is placed in our hands. But 1 would strongly urge 
that the ground l>c prejiared by intensive cduartiounl work in tbi' 
behalf. 1 am (piitc sure that the results we shnll gel from such work 
will give us far more satisfaction than legislation witliont public 
opinion lieliind it. 

1 ought to add that the svomen are now playing a far mere 
important part in public life than they did before, and that their 
infinence will go on incre.a«ing ns the years go liy. We sliouhl enli't 
their sympathy, support nud co.opcrntion. 


APl>ni:CIAT10N 

nr 

niwjiN rtiisiii'iir r. nr:-’f..sSAniiAS 

llrhrrl ..tr* r-o i fi-iKrofl. 

I flo «.!r* it, p,rvie,s rs'i.d»'f,d b\ Ibwsfi lU' » h.r 

Ilf !-fd» iti I' , rmi, <t Ii>b»! wi n »!.d t<-‘l ! 

Ir-l f. (Mil.-' 



THE CHlLD-MAUllIAGE RESTRAINT ACT 
BY 

LADY VIDYAQITARI R. NILKANTHA, 

Ex*Pres\der\t^ All India Women*^ Conference^ Ahmedabad, 

nr'HOSE who conceived the happy idea of presenting a volume 
of articles to Diwan Bahadur Hnr Biles Sarda deserve the 
congratulations of all who are interested in the social uplift 
fo this country. This volume is very likely to contain a series o£ 
writings pertaining to social conditions of the Hindu Society in 
general, Child-Marriage in particular. If a memento is to be 
presented to the Diwan Bahadur, the above mentioned topics are 
sure to be prominent in it. 

It is a great mystery how and when this land of the highest 
civilization became stagnant or rather retrograde. Not only that, 
but a huge amount of literature supporting and eulogising such set- 
backs came into existence. Outside circumstances and internal 
causes must have paved the way of deterioration in the social fabric 
of our nation. It would be a very interesting thing if the history 
of child marriage could be regularly traced, for this is one of the 
items in our society where we have retrogressed from high ancient 
ideals. 

The pioneers of social reform in India perceived that child 
marriage was the bane of the society marring its educational, 
physical, and economic progress. To remedy this evil, great 
propaganda work was done among people and a step in advance 
was secured by getting the Age of Consent Bill passed. But 
a custom, however harmful it may be, takes a long time to die. 
Moreover, when a custom has been shown to have the support of 
religion, it has no chance of disappearing. It may be noted here 
that the name of religion is given to any and every expression of 
some well-known thinker of bis times. So, in spite of several 
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A POLITICAL AND SOCIAL REFORMER; 
JONATHAN SWIFT 

By 

COIi T P ODONNBL, 

Princtpalf Meerut College, 


C* WIFT occupies such an important place in English Literature 
^ that hia work of social and political reform m Ireland is 
occasionally not given the prominence and consideration to 
which It 13 entitled The ** Drapier’a Letters ” are undoubtedly 
some of the moat successful political pamphlets ever published m ao) 
literature, and his encouragement of Irish manufactures and industries 
entitles him to be called the first “ Smn Feiner ” “ Sion Fern i3 an 
abbreviation for ** Smn Fern, Smn Fern Amam/* raeamng ourselves, 
ourselves alone The movement which was at first mainly hterar) 
nnd social became actively political later on, and finally may be said 
to hn\e become the progenitor of the Irish Free State Almost tito 
centuries before the beginning of the organisation, hwift had merci- 
lessly 1 ished the Irish people m an endeavour to wake them from the 
lethargic and soporific state in which they wallowed He succeeded 
m arousing them for one brief moment Soon hstlessness, apathy 
and despair again descended on the land like an all-embracmg, suffo- 
cating pall which was rent asunder by Henry Grattan towards the 
end of the eighteenth century, and whose shreds were finally nml 
irrevocably cast aside in the second decide of the present century 
Swift had sown a seed which fora long time lay quiescent n»d 
almost moribund, but which after many trials and difficulties 
eventually blossomed forth into a glorious fruition 

Swift was born nnd educated m Ireland That was the only 
Irish part in his composition All the rest of him was truly English, 
including his ancestors After graduating at Trinity College, 
Dublin, he went to England to take up a subordinate position in the 
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household of Sir Willntn Temple, n famous essayist and diplomatist 
For prncticall) au unbroken period of ten j cars, he remained there 
and got into touch with the \ery best people, caen, lung William 
himself, who offered him ft cnanir} commission and taught him how 
to cut asparagus For the next ten ^cars he hovered between 
Lngland and Ireland Filially he became Dean of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral in Dublin, n here he spent the remaining thirty years of 
his life According to hia own written, testimony he looked upon 
Ireliiid as for him a land of exile, and the people he despised To 
him Ireland was J 

“ ft land of slaves 

Where all ore fools and nil are knaves ” 

He was especially stringent in his remarks about the poor of 
Dublin He described them as the most underserving race of huraon 
kind, possessing all manner of aiccs, particularly drunkenness, thieving 
and cheating His acts, however, belied his words He stinted 
himself in order to save money for chanty He never left his house 
without a pocketful of coppers for distribution amongst the poor 
He set aside £ 500 of his own money, in order to be able to lend 
money to indigent labourers and impecunious tradesmen This is, 
perhaps, the first example m Ireland, or any other country of a 
disinterested co operative society comprising one single individual. 

At this particular juncture, Ireland was in a parlous condition. 
In the time of Henr^ II, Ireland was united to Dngland as a separate 
Kingdon subject only to the King and his Privy Council For four 
hundred years English Kings had looked upon Ireland as a kind of 
privy purse wherefrom at then own sweet will they distributed 
titles, large«ses, and emoluments. After 1640 all this was changed 
The English Parliament had shorn the English • Kings of their 
autocratic rights, and had unconstitutionally reduced Ireland to an 
insignificant colony. The whole position was now most peculiar. 
An English Parliament which had successfully fought foi its own 
liberties immediately established n reign of tyranny m Ireland over 
the Anglo-Irish, who had hitherto been the faithful and lojal 
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years there is one Parsee to every two or three. 

Thirdly, the marriage customs with their premium on prema- 
ture marriages make for the birth of weak children, a high infant 
mortality as well as a higii maternal mortality. 

The Public Health Commissioner notes in his Keport for 1931 
that the Hindus, whether high caste or low caste, and Muhammadans 
have a high birth-rate— e, g, in the U. P. it is 35*5 per mille among 
Hindus and 37‘2 among Muslims— and among them the infantile 
mortality is also the heaviest: as much as 286 per mille. Among 
Paraees, on the other hand, the birth-rate in Bombay City is only 
19 per mille and the infantile mortality is only 118, while among 
Kuropeans in India it is as low as 62 per mille.' These figures need 
cause no surprise. In fact, they are thoroughly consistent with the 
most elementary teaching of physiology. Among animals the age of 
maturity may also be the age of maternity. But among human 
beings maturity docs not imply fitness for maternity. A girl is just 
a girl even when she has matured. Neitlicr jihysicfllly nor mentally 
is she lit to bear the burden of marriage and child-birth and yet out 
of a mistaken sense of orthodoxy, she is forced into pretnatiire 
marriage. Truly is Child-Marriage spoken of as “The Indian 
Minotaur” by Miss Hleanor Itathboiic M. P. An immature woman 
can give birth only to immature children and they must pay the 
penalty of their immaturity in a heavy toll to Yaina. 

Every child-birth is a crisis. Even for the healthy it is au 
ordeal, for the weak it is nothing but torture, and tlie girl-niothcr in 
India must needs immolate herself to satisfy tlic claims of an 
orthodoxy that has nothing to recommend it e.\cept the claims of 
age, during whicli the Sastnis and Hindu history alike have been 
forgotten. Sir John MegawV investigation into maternnl morUlUy 
in India has brought to light lurid figures. While the average for 
Brili"ih India is 21 per thon^aml births, it rises to -19*16 per llions.stid 
in Bengal. These figures conipwc very unfavourably with those of 
England where it is only -I'll and this is considered too high. 

'Hi* fleur^i for Mifitilil* tiMrlklity in KorOl-* ttitl low*r. 
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“The significance of the high Indian rate”, says Sir John Megaw, 
“can be realised from the following estimates — no less than 100 out 
of every 1,000 girhwives arc doomed to die in cliild*birth before they 
have ceased to have babies and about 200,000 mothers die in giving 
birth to children every year in India”. A society must be callous 
indeed if it can contemplate such figures without a qualm of con- 
Bcience. MOTHER INDIA roused our wrath and we can justly 
condemn its author for all her sins of omission, but it would have 
been better for India if she could have goaded us on to a sincere 
self-analysis and made us “see ourselves ns others see us”. 

In this connection, it is worth while noticing one or two in- 
tercsting features of the early marriage problem in India. A priori one 
ma^’ expect that tlie earlier people marry, the larger families they would 
rear and that earlier family life begins the lower would be the 
incidence of prostitution and its attendant diseases. In actual fact 
we gather that girls married at the ages of fourteen and less become 
mothers early, but their fecundity is affected so that in the 
long run they produce but few children. The reason is clear : they 
are soon exhausted and they are too old at thirty I This may be an 
excellent means of keeping down the population, but it is a very 
adverse selection and cannot be countenanced by any genuine 
eugenist. The exact figures relating to the incidence of venereal 
diseases in India are not forthcoming, for the people are too ignorant 
yet to realise their effects or the need of early treatment. But our 
hospital statistics go to show that the evil is by no means negli- 
gible and therefore mere early marriage is no antidote to prostitu- 
tion.' In fact, cynics may say that prematurely old wives may 
even be an indirect incentive to an immoral life. 

The population problem is truly serious in India. Nobody 
can deny that India is overpopulated, Tlie economists who talk 
glibly about her capacity to maintain a still larger population 
proclaim themselves to be better theorists than practical men alive 
to facts. The introduction of improved agricultural methods or 

*Dr. Lees who toored India in 1927 to atndy tb« incidence of Tenereal diseuee calculated 
that it was four times greater than in Great Brit^. 
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large collective farms as in Soviet Unssia migbt indeed go eome 
way for some time to solve tbe food problem, but let these methodB 
be first introduced and then it would be wise to talk of increase of 
population, l^one but a lunatic or a person enamoured of insolvency 
courts would dream of increasing his expenditure on the mere 
speculation of increasing bis income ns his fancy dictates. 
What is true of individuals is equally true of societies. They have 
to take measures to suit present needs and not on hypothetical 
improvements in the future. The unfortunate fact is that when 
economists talk of “live and multiply” they do so because of the 
religious traditions in which they have been brought up. It is 
true that all great religions exalt large families. But ’ all these 
religions are ancient and they have to be understood in their proper 
historical context, They were all promulgated to communities which 
were predominantly agricultural, and taking into consideration the 
poor sanitation and the risks of constant w'ars and epidemics, there 
was room for a larger population in those days. But tiroes have 
changed. In the advanced West, infantile and maternal mortality 
has been continuously reduced, sanitary rules rigorously observed 
have reduced the risk of epidemics, and modern surgery and 
medicine have helped to lengthen the span of human life, as JS 
clearly seen in modern Europe. Cataclysms of nature, of course, still 
continue to take their toll, but war is tbe main factor which works 
— and yet uneugenically— towards bringing about an equilibriuni 
between food and mouths to feed. Germany, Italy and Japan, the 
three enfants terrible of the present day world politics base their 
claims for colonial expansion on their expanding birth rate. One 
might imagine that statesmanship would consist in limiting this 
danger, but their leaders are beat on wars and they want cannon 
fodder and so they go on exhorting their peoples to go on multiplying 
in the old patriarchal style in these unpatrinrchal days of laboar- 
saving machinery, when each improvement in machinery throws some 
people out of employment. If they were tvisc, a rigorously controlled 
birth restriction would go far towards mitigating the ills of the 
modern world. We need to-day, more than ever before in the histor) 
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of huuiftmt} , a strong and healthy generation of men and noinen 
We want quality, not quantity There may be doctois who are against 
birtli-control, but their advice is meant for other peoples and not for 
thenisehes, for they tliemseUes often avoid inarmge or are content 
with a modicum of childien But there are doctors who realise their 
responsibilit) Contraceptn es maj be abused, as c\ci} good thing 
can be, but the balance of ad\autage is on their side, and so a 
generation that realises the craving for children, at the same tune, 
realises its leaponsibilit} towards them is not likel} to commit race 
suicide, while it would be anxious to do its bit to maintain the 
continuit} of then race oi nation 

If all this 18 true of Luiopc, it is far more true of India In 
spite of its wealth, she has time and again suhcicd from o^crpopllla• 
tion That is wh} there has been infanticide writ large in the 
history of India Primitive tribes like that of the Todas practised 
It openl) till the other da}, and only bccaubc of their po\crt} B\en 
in the higher castes infanticide, practically only of girls, is not by 
any means unknown as the Census Keports of different dates proclaim. 
I was horrified to read in the Txmes of India of 7, No\ ember, 193G, 
that the Bihar PrOMncial Kshatriya babha had to urge the prcxcntion 
of female infanticide among the Rajput community in the districts 
of Monghyrnnd Bhagalpur — and this in the year of grace 1D3G ami 
in the land of Ahimsa! Verily, none arc so blind as those aslio liaaing 
eyes see not* It was openly stated at the conference that caBCsof 
infunticidc are aery difficult to book, because they arc done within 
the sanctity of the purdah, aahcrc the unhallowed feet nf policemen 
(bare not trespass And yet who docs not know that an Indian 
mother IB the gentlest of creatures and the most doling' There is 
nothing more saddening to an Indian woman than the curse of 
barronnes«» And yet that thc«e Indian mothers should be guilty 
of infanticide 1 And why, pray, but for the fact that c\cn thc«c 
Indian molliers realuc the grim war between life and fool ' 

Is it better to kill infants, or M-e thim tiarai o- to |.<.l killed 
in war, or is it better to preaent concej>*ion btyoni tic wanted 
number of children' Let our pne»t« a«k tL<r’'*ehe« lhi‘ qur«’:o' 
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o£ succession The son’s daughter comes with the sister rvEter the 
grand-mother These changes improve woman’s right to inheritance 
Woman’s position is thus much better now than what it used to be 
before 'ihe copaicener is now given a right to inahe a will oE his 
share in the joint family property, which he formerly did not 
possess This tends to the disruption of the joint family His 
share is also made liable for his debt after his death, which formerly 
used to pass by survivorship to his coparceners The order oE 
succession to Yautak, A}autak and Sulka forms of Streedhana 
was different It is now made uniform Tfie law relating to 
succession by Dasi-putras was different in the higher and lower 
classes. It is now made uniform and they are all entitled to 
maintenance now and not to a sbaie The Hindu Divorce Act oE 
1931 has introduced a very fundamental change in the Hindu Lai\ 
However unhappy the mainage may be, no divorce was allowed 
among the higher classes of the Hindu community It is now 
allowed under stringent conditions info^Sonnt/flj) 

cannot now be given to minors under the age of eigliteen It is made 
penal llestriction of marriages within the gol ( dig) is now remo\ed 
No head-man of a caste can now punish a person for marrying outside 
the gol, if he docs, he is himself liable to puuiHliment Ihcse arc 
some of the aaluable changes introduced into the Hindu Law b) 
His Highness the Maharnji Gaekwnr by legislation Low tlmt 
Hindu Law 1ms become crjstnUizcd, it was necessary to bring it into 
conformity with present notions by legislation and IIis Highness has 
done it His Highness is contemplating further reforms in the /aw 
of joint family. His Highness has introduced all the social reforms 
by legislation with great foresight and witli a sincere desire to better 
the condition of liis subjects, whose welfare is always uppermost in 
hta heart. May he h\c long to gi\c the benefit of his bcnc\olent 
rule to his subjects^ 



THE HERON 

BY 

BARINDKANATH CHATTOPADHYATA, 
Bombay, 


Upon the river’s brink 
A heron stands alone, 

Pale silver Sashed with pink, 
Tone wooing inner tone. 

The night as black as ink 

Dawns The horizon-line 

Is thirsty and would drink 
The sun’s rose-cup of wine. 

What does the heron think 
On yonder river’s verge ? 

“Let ages rise and sink. 

And time be as a dirge ; 

But I know how to blink 
And cool the glares away 
Wiiife, through some inmost chink, 
Receiving ray on ray 

Of other lights that link 
lly soul to deathless dawn. 

Time’s but a tiny wink 
And space, a moment’s yown r” 

Upon the river’s brink 
The heron stands alone, 

Pale silver warmed to pink, 

Tone wedded unto tone. 
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BY 

Dr. P. P. PILtiAI, D,Sc. CDoBdon) 

DiTectoTy IntGrnational Labour O^ce {Indian Branch), 
New Delhi. 


i.We hold debate. 


On lobour and the changing mart, 

And all the framework of the land”. 

— TENI7YS0N. 

I was an interested listener to the debate on the Sards Bill 
which took place in the Indian Legislative Assembly on the 
29th January, 1929. 1 had then just settled down in New 
Delhi, and one of the favourite topics of discussion in the Capital 
city immediately before the debate was the fate that was in store 
for this bold attempt at social reform. I was, naturally, keenly 
interested in the BUI, and great was my disappointment, therefore, 
when a dilatory motion was carried that day, postponing consideration 
of the BUI, till the publication of the Report of the Age of Consent 
Committee. Immediately after the division, I expressed my feelings 
to some of my legislator-friends whom I met in the lobby, and one 
of them promptly introduced me to the author of the Sarda Bill, 
odding that he would greatly appreciate the sympathies and good 
wishes of the representative of the I. L. 0. in India. 

Since this first meeting, Diwan Bahadur Ear Biles Sarda has 
been one of my constant and honoured visitors, and my affection and 
admiration for him have only grown with the passing years. He 
was always avid for information regarding internationai political and 
economic developments and since, in many of our conversations, we 
have traversed the continents of the world discussing the peculiar 
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problems of each country and each people, it seems fitting that my 
contribution to this book of homage to the great social reformer on 
the occasion of his seventy-first birthday should deal with an economic 
problem of world-wide importance. 

I 

We arc all more or less familiar with the political changes that 
have taken place in the world after the Great War. It was only 
natural that the more obvious and spectacular of these changes 
should have occurred in Europe itself. Following the collapse of 
the Central Powers, several alterations and rearrangements of 
territories were cfEccted. Germany, Austria and Russia were the 
principal losers in this process, and the creation of the so-called 
Succession States 1ms transformed the political map of Europe. 
Systems of Governments, too, have undergone profound alterations 
and modifications. Monarchies have been displaced by Republics. 
Twenty eight monarchs occupied their thrones when King George began 
his reign. There were only four Republics in Europe then. Outside of 
the American continents, tliere were no more than six Republics in the 
World. When hedied, seventeen out of the thirtyone States in Europe 
were Republics. Of these, Russia has initiated one of the boldest and 
most daring experiments in political and social organisation. 
Democracy itself has altered its character, and the triumph of 
Bolshevism, Fascism and Nazism indicates a reversion to the old 
Greek “tyrannies” in a much more intense and exaggerated form. 
A resurgent Nationalism is casting its menacing shadow over all 
countries, and the rivalries and antagonisms thus generated threaten 
once again the peace of mankind. All this has been a topic of every 
day discussion in the newspapers, but I wonder whether we have 
yet realised the nature and gravity of the economic changes which 
the War has brought about. The present disturbed state of the 
World is due at least as much to the economic consequences of the 
War as to its political ones, and in order to evaluate their importance 
it may be of interest to survey the economic developments that have 
taken place in the World since 1919, 
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lo begin with, how did the economic structure of the World 
in 1919 differ from what it was in 1913 ? What were the immediate 
and visible changes in the world^a economic system which could be 
attributed directly to the War ? During those five fateful years, 
there was an unprecedented destruction of economic goods — the 
result of years of work and of savings was blown off on the battle- 
fields. War industries assumed bloated proportions, and peace time 
occupations were curtailed, thus upsetting the normal balance of 
economic life* Jloncfary systems were disorganised, and public 
debts enormously increased. The economic system of non-Europoan 
countries also was vitally affected. With the principal industrial 
countries of Europe locked in a deadly embrace, the task of feeding 
Europe and supplying it with the goods she required fell on other 
contincuts, which rapidly increased the area under cultivation, and 
began building up their own industries. A significant indication of 
the change that had taken place wan that the U. S. A., from being a 
debtor, became a great creditor nation. International trade, too, 
became greatly reduced in volume, being subjected to a great many 
tiresome restrictions. 

The economic developments that have since taken place may 
be rapidly summarised. Shortly after the cessation of hostilities, 
there was a brief spurt of increased economic activity. The return 
to normal life necessitated that tlie instruments of production whicli 
had been mutilated or had become obsolete during the War should be 
immediately replaced. There was also a sudden increase in the 
demand for consumers' goods, the strict rationing of the War days 
having given place to an tinbridlcd orgy of consumption. But tin? 
recovery was short-lived, and came to an end with the cessation of 
war credits. A marked decline in whoIc.«itie prices began in 1920-21, 
affecting most of the countries trying to maintain some degree of 
currency-stability based on the dollar. In otlicr countries nconlimioits 
policy of infiation was pursued, and the value of their currencies In 
terms of the dollar declined rapidly, From 3922 onwards, then' w&s 
a concerted effort lowanls economic reconstruction, f he League o 
Nations gave n great impetnsto this movement to stabilise currencies, 
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fBcilitntc foreign trade and improve jiroductivc efficiency. The 
material wc-altli of the World wa? considerably increased during this 
period, and in s})ite of obvious maladjustment^, it was hoped that 
prosperity was once again definitely established. 

1925 marks a turning point in post-war economic development. 
There was a remarkable increase both in agricultural production and 
in manufactures during the years that followed. But the distinctive 
characteristic of this epoch was not so much this increased production 
as the methods by which it was brought about. These years witnessed 
a second industrial revolution, which was caused b}' the astounding 
progress in industrial technique and management which goes by the 
name of rationalisation. The principal idea of rationalisation is to 
get the utmost out of the available agents of production, by eliminat- 
ing waste of all kinds both in material and in man-power. 
Rationalisation meant, in short, a thorough over-haul of the systems, 
methods and process of production, both agricultural and industrial. 
Though rationalisation made its first appearance in Germany, almost 
the whole world soon began to apply it in some measure. The 
increased mechanical efficiency, aud the consequent reduction in the 
cost of production, bad their inevitable result. More was produced 
than the world was prepared to buy. The supply outran the 
effective demand. It was iu the case of agriculture that the disturbed 
equilibrium between demand and supply first showed itself. The 
area under cultivation in the two Americas bad been greatly extended 
during the War to meet the needs of the European countries. The 
application of rationalisation to agriculture meant a further advance 
in its productive capacity. But where was the consumer for this 
enormous production ? When the ex-belligerent countries returned 
to their peace-time occupations one great source of demand dried up ; 
in addition, numerous tariff barriers and other trade restrictions were 
being erected in several parts of the world, so that international 
tnade was further checked. The result was a collapse iu the price of 
agricultural commodities, which in its turn brought about a fall in 
the purchasing power of the farmer. This was specially noticeable 
in the United States, and there is no doubt that it was the collapse 
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the ■world to further raise its standards of life and to enjo}* greater 
leisure. It ought to release a great deal of our energy for tbo 
cultivation of the finer aspects of life. It ought to make us richer, 
healthier and happier. Instead, we have been faced ■with the 
parados of a ■world suffering from poverty in the midst of plenty. 
We have found that agricultural produce was being burnt as useless 
in America, while there were several parts of the world where 
millions were starving. In the manufacturing world, we have been 
confronted with unemployment. Millions of men and women could 
find no work, and thousands of factories had to stand idle because 
the distributive system was so clogged that their products could not 
be sold. The world stands amazed at its own productive power, 
but the more this power increases, the less is it able to make use of 
it. This has set a great many men thinking, and the feeling is now 
gaining ground that an economic system that refuses to take 
advantage of our increased productive power to lesson poverty and 
misery has to bo changed. Kveryone agrees that there is something 
seriously wrong with the management of the -world’s economic 
affairs. Evcrywlicre tlie query is raised whether the existing system 
is capable of being mended or whether it should bo replaced by au 
entirely new one. These are questions to which it is not possible to 
give a ready answer, but one thing is certain, that unless there is n 
more rational ordering of our economic life, the steady progress of 
humanity cannot be ensured. 

11 

Wc have seen that, during the years 1913 to 1929, the produc- 
tion of basic food'Stuffs and raw inatcriaU 1ms been increasing about 
three times as rapidly ns the growth of population. But even more 
rcinarknhlo than this increase in production has been the increase irt 
the world's proditcimj cdpacitt/. It is no c^tsggeration to i-ay th'^t 
if the technicians of the world were to concentrate on increa''ing 
output witiiout considering the state of the market, there would be no 
real obstacle to production f>cing increased far beyond what it h 
( oti.ay wjtljin the framework of the present ceonomic system. 
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The cxiplcncc of surplus cApscity or of production surplus to 
cfTcclivc dciunnd on a Isrgc scale is of course no new phenomenon; 
even before the war tins has been n feature of certain phases of the 
biiMiices cycle. )3ijt tlicrc is reason to believe tljat surplus capacity 
during the boom periods of the business cycle was in those days 
relatively unall compared to its extent in 1929. This excess 
capacity in certain industries and in certain countries was, to a large 
extent, tlic rc«ult of the economic changes caused by the War. The 
special war*nccds caused tlic expansion of certain industries such as 
iron .and steel far in cxcc«s of peace lime requirements. Another 
reason for this excess production was the rapid technical and 
org.anizalional development in industry and finance, commonly called 
rationalisation. A tliinl factor winch made for a lack of adjustment 
between productive ajid consuming capacity was the creation of new 
j)oIiticaI frontiers in Kuropc. .Many factories were cut off from 
their old markets by customs barriers along the new frontiers, behind 
which new factories grew up to satisfy local demands Further, the 
rapid rise of tariff walls rendered economic balancing more and more 
difiicult, and tins was more particularly the case in industries with 
large fixed plant Not only were tariff barriers high, but they were 
also subject to frequent nltcnations; and this was a further factor 
towards unscttlcmcnt. Tlicsc arc a few of the factors which distin- 
guish the present economic crisis from the earlier ones, and while 
some of these may be of an cjjhcmcral character, there arc some 
others which arc likely to continue. One of these permanent factors 
is the geographical redistribution of Industrial and commercial 
activity; the subject is sufficiently important to merit more detailed 
treatment. 

Even before the War, industrial activity had spread beyond the 
borders of Western Europe and North America. India, Japan, and 
Latin America had already equipped modern factories capable of 
turning out finished goods without much highly skilled labour. 
During the War, the principal manufacturing countries of Europe 
were unable to meet their own needs, not to speak of supplying the 
needs of their foreign customers; this gave the non-European countries 
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organisation and policies connected with it were being challenged. 
Other European nations Vrere rapidly seeking industrial and trading 
outlets, a great many agricultural countries were turning their 
attention to manufacture, and North America and Japan were 
actively developing their industry and commerce. One eEEcet of the 
W^ar of 1914-1918 was a marked strengthening of these tendencies 
towards the wider diffusion of industry and commerce. The currents 
of trade also became more complicated as a result of this wider 
diffusion of industry. New trade routes have been established, 
esj)ecially across the Pacific; the ports of the Par-East^ — Singapore, 
Hong Kong, Shanghai, Kobe, —have risen quickly to rank among 
the leading ports of the world. The Panama Camil, which was 
opened only in 1913, wag by 1923 carrying as much traffic ns the 
much older Suez Canal; and the ports of the Pacific region-'San 
Franaisco, Vancouver, Honolulu, Suva, Auckland, Sydney, Mniiila, 
Sourabaya, Batavia— have all grown rapidly with increasing trade. 
Up till about 1925, when the economic reconstruction of Europe begnn 
in earnest, tlie more rapid growth of trade in non-European countries, 
and especially the Pacific, was most marked, The Longue of Nations 
has been repeatedly drawing attention to tiie importance of the 
geographical changes in world trade that liavc been taking piece 
since the War- Koine interesting results emerge from a study oE the 


statistics on the subject compiled by the League, 

“In comparing 1925 with 1913 figures, the United States and India 
now buy Ics? from Europe and more from Awa; China and Japan 
buy less from Europe and more from North America; Australia less from 
Europe and more from both North America and Japan. Ilcciprocally, 
India sends a greater projjortion of her goods to Kortli America and 
Asia; Ciiina to North America; Jnp.anesc esports to li^iiropc ha'C 
dropped from 23 ])or cent to only 7 per cent of her total c.xjiorts, 
while those destined for North America have risen from .30 to -I.) 


per cent. Austr-ilian imports from Europe Iiavc dropped from 71 
.'ll per cent of her total imports. Trade is lu^sing from the Atlantic 


to the Pacific. " 


After 192.*> tlicrc was tx clear tendency for Europe to recover 
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its lost ground There was n ino\ement o£ c'lpital back to Europe 
m the jears 1925-1929, and ■with the cheap credit that this brought 
about, there was also a moaeinent of rclatuo prices in favour of the 
manufacturing, as distinct fiom the raw-material-producing, countries. 
The economic crisis came on in 1929, and brought about a terrible 
shrinkage m •world trade Though since 1932 there has been an 
increase in the quantum of world trade, Europe shared only slightly 
in this increase in spite of the opportunit} afforded by the American 
collapse While between 1932 and 1934 European imports fell m 
quantum by 2 6 per cent those of other continents rose by over 11 
per cent In the matter of exports, Europe lose in the same period 
by 2 4 per cent only, while other continents rose by over 7 per cent 
What do these figures suggest? They show cleaily enough that the 
increase m the quantum of world trade since 1932 must be attributed 
to trade between the non European continents The United Kingdom 
which is trading mainly with couutiies outside Europe has recently 
increased the quantum of both hei iinpoits and exports considerably, 
but the trade of continental Europe h is declined Altogether, then, 
we may take it that trade is following industry m shifting from 
Europe westward 

A second point to note in connection with the changes that 
ha>e taken place in international trade is that, ajjart fiom its obvious 
tendency to shift from the Atlantic to the Pacific, there has al«o been 
a definite change in its coraniodity composition Even before the 
depression, there was a strong tendency for the proportion of raw 
mateiial in world-tr ide to decicase The import statistics of several 
important manufacturing couutiies showed a definite mo\ement 
between a higher relatne proposition in the quantum of finished 
manufactures and a lower proportion in that of raw materials This 
tendency was very marked in the years 1925 to 1929 when trade m 
primary goods ( food stuffs and raw materials ) increased only by 15 
per cent but the trade in manufactured goods increased roughly by 
31 to 32 per cent There is no doubt tint there is a gradual 
narrowing of the raw material markets in the great industrial 
countries of Europe The commodity composition of world trade 
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has been changing, the exchange o£ raw materials tor finished goods 
being supplemented in increasing measure by the exchange o£ 
different sorts of finished or semi-finished manufactures. This 
tendency baa obvious limits; but it goes far to undermine the 
organisation of world trade, which was based on the pre-war theory 
that Western Europe was the workshop of the world. 


MESSAGE 

by 

RAl SADIB MADAN MOHAN SETH, B.A.,LLB, 

Preaidenif U. P. Arya Pratinidhi Sdbha 

D IWAN Bahadur Har BUas Sarda is nn in'ititution in himself. 
While I Avaa still at College from J902 to 1908, 1 beard 
his name and also studied his well-known work Hindu 
Superiority, The hook is not only very interesting but it also instils 
ideas of pride in a Hindu youth. Even that would have been 
sulBcient to preserve the name of the Diwan Bahadur, but we have 
greater things to his credit. The Child-Marriage Restraint Act, 
which is popularly known as the Sarda Act, hag been a piece of useful 
legislation, and in promoting and securing that, Mr. Sarda has tried 
to pay back some debt which he owes to Swami Dayanand. The 
great Swarai laid much emphasis on the marriage age of children. 
He at 3 'led child-marriage as a major cause for the downfall of 
Hindus. In trying to remove that social evil, Mr. Sarda has rendered 
a great service to his country and to the community at large. There 
arc numerous other acts which may be cited to show the great 
service rendered by Mr. Sarda to his countrymenj however, I consider 

thcSardaActas cromiing them all. Ithas great potentialities forgood 

and as the social conscience of India awakens more and more, this 
Act would grow more nnd more, to attain the object wlncii 'las 
primarily in the view of its author. 
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OR 

PRINCE DAUA SHIKOH 


IIY 

RAM PRASAD PAJfDEYA, M. 

Si Hi High Schootf Sttamau, 


W HILE readers of Prof. K. K. Qanungo were looking forward 
for the second volume of his History of the Jats, they 
have been presented with an excellent biography of Prince 
Dara Sliikoh, the eldest son of Shalijahan. They are however greater 
gainers than losers. A detailed and trustworthy account of the life 
and career of one who certainly was, after Akbar the Great, the very 
greatest Mughal personage on the purely liuman side, was a crying 
need in the present state of Indian national evolution. Dr. Qanungo 
has done immense service, not only to the cause of historical scholar- 
ship, but also to that of nationalism. Darn is an extremely elevating 
and inspiring study. And the author, on almost every page of his 
book, gives evidence of his thorough mastery of the subject under 
discussion and a clear, convincing and elegant treatment thereof. 

Muhammad Dara Shikoh was born on the 20th March, 1615, at 
Ajmer, and was given this name by his grandfather Jehangir, the 
reigning Emperor, The infancy of the Heir-presumptive, for he 
was the first son of Shahjahan, was spent partly in privation with 
the parents, wlio were ill at ease on account of the jealous fury of 
Nur Jahan, and partly at the Imperial Court, where Dara and Aurangzeb 
had been sent as hostages for purchasing peace. They came back 
into the custody of Mumtaz and Shahjahan when the latter ascended 
the throne in 1628. From this year onwards, Dara received the 
tenderest care and love at the hands of his father. There was some- 
thing mysterious in and about Muhammad Dara, which drew forth 
parental favours in greater degree from year to year. 
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“The ^adshahnfjma tells us that Dara*s tutor -was Mulla Abdul 
Lati£ Sultanpuri. The primary and secondary courses o£ Dara’s 
study seem to have been o£ the same stereotyped character as those 
of an average Mughal Prince who was usually taught the Quran, the 
standard works of Persian poetry and the history of Timur. Great 
attention was paid to calligraphy and the cultivation of a graceful, 
epistolary style for which Abul Fazl, at ouce the model and despair 
of the age, was recommended. An apt pupil, Dara learnt all that 
Abdul Latif could teach, developed scholarly habits, and above all, 
imbibed his master’s predilection for the speculative sciences.*’ 

Dara studied the Quran with the assiduity of a devoted scholar, 
but felt very early that the commentaries of the early Fathers of the 
orthodox school, which were productive and are so even now of 
intolerance and intellectual sterility, were uot acceptable to him. In 
the heart of the teachings of the Holy Book he would seek a common 
platform for the various warring creeds. Religion was ordained to 
make and promote peace, not to mar and destroy it. With admirable 
and almost matchless zeal, he devoted himself to the study of the 
exoteric path of Islam and of the Jewish, Christian and Brahmanical 
religions. He came to bo the finest model of a religious man who 
sees, values and respects truth everywhere. His contribution in the 
realm of true religiousness was immense and will be estimated 
towards the end of this article. 

He married Nadira Begam, a daughter of Prince Sultnn Parvez, 
in 1633 and retained her deep devotion till she passed away in 1659, 

When Dara was barely eighteen years of age, he was assigned 
the Sarhar of Hlssar Firoza as fief. This choice was not accidental, 
but, the Sarhar being the heriditary property, Dauphine of the House 
of Babur, he was given it that he might be known as the Heir- 
Designate to the Peacock Throne. Within the next less than si^ 
years he was raised, by degrees, to the highest military rank, and in 
1645 was appointed Suh&dar of the province of Allahabad with 
additional charge of the two important forts of Chunar and Uohtas. 

In quick succession were added to those possessions the provinces of 
the Punjab, Gujrat, Multan and Kabul. Dara's income in all amounted 
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to about three crorcs n year, Tvliich is nearly fifty times tlic 
allowance cnjo}cd by the Prince of Wales of the British Kmpirc. 

The Fcr\iccs of Dara as either the Viceroy of his provinces or as 
leader of the Mughal army were far below the splendid emoluments. 
He led one of the three expeditions to central Asia, but achieved practi- 
cally nothing. Nor were the rich and ^nst resources turned to any 
account when he had to fight with Aumng/cb for the Throne. When 
the news of Shahjahan’s illness reached Aurangzeb in 1G57, he set 
about suppressing Dam’s ofiices .and possessions and securing the 
Throne for himself. Tlic great influence D.ira had with his father he 
had mostly used in liberali^ing the iinpcrml policy towards the Jlajputs 
in particular and towards all others in general, lie, therefore, justly 
thought that ample help and support would be at his disposal in the 
struggle forced upon him by liis unjust and ambitious brother. But 
he had soon to discover that the world around him was terribly 
ungrateful. One by one all the important Rajput generals deserted him, 
those Rajput chiefn who were indebted to liim and upon whose 
allegiance and faithfulness therefore he had built high hopes. It is 
a harrowing tale of perfidy to read all that account ns forcefully put 
by Dr. Qinungo. At last in the year 1659, be w’as betrayed into the 
hands of his pursuers by Malik Jiwan, a predatory Afghan chief 
whom he had, through his intercession in pure generosity at his 
father’s court, saved from being trampled to death under the elephant’s 
feet. He was subsequently brought as a captive to Aurangzeb 
in Delhi where, after a cruel parade through the streets, hapless 
Dara was beheaded in his prison on the thirtieth of August, 1659. 
The bloody ambition of Aurangzeb drove him into such dastardly deeds 
The author has very convincingly disproved the assertion of some 
writers that Aurangzeb did all that for his religion. Aurangzeb’s 
religious excuses were his sheer cloaks. His highest Islam was the 
Peacock Throne of Shahjahan, in the acquisition of which nothing 
was deemed too bad. From a study of the conditions of the times 
we are constrained to remark that Aurangzeb was a princely intriguer 
whose contact polluted the otherwise pure population of India, for 
howsoever harshly we may judge of the Rajputs, they were not 
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perfidious by nature and practice as they are found to have been 
during the -war o! succession of "Dara and Aurangzeb. 

Data’s attempts to "win the throne of this 'tvorld failed; but 
there was a field in which he was a wonderful success, where be won 
a crown which will shine across all times and across all climes. He 
had, very early in life,feit that there was no essential conflict between 
Islam and Hinduism, if only properly interpreted. In company 
with his father, the Kmperor, he met, in 1634, the renowned mystic 
Mian Mir of the Qadiria Order, founded by the blessed saint Abdul 
Qadir early in the twelfth century, in the city of Lahore. Shabjahan 
honoured only two Muslim saints with his personal visit. One 
was Shaikh Muhammad Fazlullah of Burhanpur and the other was 
this mystic Mir. Shahjahau was a fairly orthodox Mussalman, and the 
views of Mir were Car from being complimentary to Islamic 
orthodoxy, Yet the Shah thought fit to visit the saint no fewer than 
three times. This is abundant proof of the real worth and great- 
ness of saint Mir. The saint saw and won Dara; he touched the 
Prince’s wick of spiritual hankering and curiosity with his burning 
light in the very first contact. Dara would have been made disciple 
very soon, if the saint had not passed away suddenly in 1635. But 
he got full consolation in Mnlla Shah Babakbshi, the prime disciple 
of Mian Mir, who became his PtV, spiritual guide. Kver after- 
wards he kept on frequenting the cells of Mulla Shah and others, 
and before long came to feel the Presence, ‘which disturbed him with 
the joy of elevated thoughts.’ Thus was fulfilled the prophecy of 
the mysterious voice, “God has bestowed upon thee what no king 
on earth did ever get/’ which bo had once heard in his dreams, 

Dara Sbikoh had no liking for the solitary life of a recluse. 
WorldlinesB was to him the non-remombrance of God; it did not 
consist in either dress or having wife and sons. He read with care 
all philosophical, and especially thcosophicnl, literature ui>on which 
ho could lay bis hand. “Dara Sbihoh was admittedly the grcatcBt 
scholar of hia age and country and the most learned Prince of the 
House of Timur. He was no amateur in the field of scholarship. 
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but an earnest student of theosophy, with a passion for discovering 
the principle of umty-in*pluruHty in revealed religions. The history 
of his literary activity is also the history of the evolution of hia 
spirituality. Philosophic inquiry was with him a part of religious 
worship, and his writings were his best prayers to his God — to ‘the 
Divinity objectified in humanity.* He became convinced that the 
doctrine of J'awhid or divine unity has assumed, like pure water, 
different colours in different vessels. He wielded his brilliant and 
facile pen with the sincerity and courage of a martyr to popularise 
this great truth, which he believed to be the healing balm of the sore 
of religious discord that was eating into the vitals of mankind. This 
he did, not by repudiating the religion of Muhammad, but by reading 
an original meaning into it, by removing the stigma of narrowness 
from the noble brow of Islam. He showed that the bosom of Islam 
is not less capacious than the heart of the Mussalman, which alone— in 
God's own words— can accommodate Him whom Heaven and Earth 
cannot contain.” 

Between the years 1640 and 1657 the Prince wrote fast and 
immensely. He produced no less than five great books and many other 
tracts. He gave the Uvea and teachings of saints in the two volumes 
entitled Safinat-ut-'Auliya and Sakinat-^t-Aulvja respectively in 
1640 and 1642. His third work was Rtsala-i-ITaqnuma or the 
compass of Truth which he finished in 1647. It is said that Dara 
heard a divine commandment to spread Unity or Truth and wrote 
this book under that inspiration. As such Risala-i’Haqnuma may 
be considered to be his most important production. He completed 
his fourth book Majmua-ul~Baharain or the Mingling of two Oceans 
in 1656. It is a study in the comp.aratJve doctrines of Hinduism and 
Islam, “The Prince 8.iy8 (in it) that by constant association and 
frequentdiscourse with the Hindus be discovered that as regards the 
ways and means of knowing God the difference between the Hindus and 
Mussalmans was only verbal, the conflict being one of language and 
expression ( Ikhtalaf-Mafri ).*’ The last and greatest of Dara’s 
literary achievements was the prose translations of fifty-two 
Upanisbads under the caption Sirrul Asrar or the Great Secret, An 
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Ayat ( hymn ) in the holy Quran is to the effect that “Indeed it is an 
honoured. Quran in a booh that is hidden. None shall touch it but 
the purified ones. It is a revelation by the Lord of the Worlds." 
The Philosopher-Prince took it to mean that the Upanishads were 
the ‘Bidden Book.’ Few Muslims will be disposed to take Dara 
seriously, but there is no denying the fact that the Upanishads are 
the highest store-house of the doctrine of Unity on knowing which 
‘alien there is none,* Be that as it may, Dara got together a number 
of Sannyctsins and Pandits residing in Benares and with their help 
completed the elegant translations iii six toonths on Monday, 
the 28th June, 1657, at his palace Manzil-i-Nigambodha in the 
city of Delhi. Prahodhachandrodayaj Yogavashishtka the Gita 
were also translated under his instruction, the last-named being 
probably done by him. 

Prince Dara Shikoh was a man of lofty ideals, who lived and 
died for them. The drum and trumpet school of History may 
lightly pass him over; but of the genuine History of the seventeenth 
century he is the right and proper hero. The mighty empire of 
Aurangzeb has ceased to be, and hardly tended to the peace of any 
considerable section of mankind while it lasted. But Dara healed 
and consoled the wearied and distressed heart of humanity while he 
lived, and continues the same balmy acts through his writings even 
at this distant time when he is no longer in our midst. The body of 
Dara’s fame will never age; its freshness and vigour are insured for 
all times. As the world marches on to its perfection, his spirit noW 
works through a Raja Ram Mohan Bai and now through an Annie 
Besant, Tliis is how ideals live and prosper, ‘smell sweet and 
blossom in their dust.’ All well-wishers of humanity are indebted 
to Prof. Qanungo for bringing this great maker of peace into the 
lime-light of English letters. 
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nv 

sma. KAMALA SATUIANADnAN*. SI. A. 
Editor^ Indian Ladies ^faga^inet Vizianagaram. 


IT SAT by the ecn and watched the moon-lit track, which led away 
through the waves into the distance beyond. The dark waves 
dashed around it, but the central path was clear and softly 
brilliant, every little wavelet in it shewing up in intricate gem-inlaid 
patterns. For a time, my troubled spirit was soothed by the calm 
radiance and peace. 

Then came a sudden squall; dark clouds passed over the moon 
and the clear prospect was “muddied o’er,” and obscured. 

Gloom spread its pall over me. Could there ever be pence 
anywhere for long, I thought. Even nature, with all its resources, 
could not command it, Wliat hope then was there of continuous 
pence for our troubled world with its eternal state of contest, 
with nations, races, communities warring one against tlie other; 
governments and peoples in opposition; creeds, classes and castes 
fighting among themselves, men and women squabbling for equality; 
new inventions interfering with old customs, industry with agricul- 
ture, machinery with man-power, money-making with art, science with 
religion. Ignorance was clashing with education ; dogmatic obstinacy 
was obliterating tolerant reason; the arrogant claims of birth, 
position and wealth were overwhelming the simple ideals of goodness 
and purity; the craze for excitement was overpowering the repose 
and calm of contentment; stagnation and inertia were hindering 
progress, — the material in a word was encroaching on the spiritual. 
The values of life were changing for the worse; eagerly greedy 
personalities were tearing down the standards of morality, i’et the 
world was advancing; and advance it must in progress. Guidance 
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then was needed ; but who or whnt was to guide it ? A gigantic 
hand indeed was needed to wipe out the blackness of evil and 
illuminate the paths of the world. 

Then I looked up into the heavens and saw the stars blazing 
in diamonddike purity on the black velvet of the heavens. How 
small and far-away they were, and yet what potentialities for good 
and evil suggested themselves in their brightness. Could it not be 
the same way with our earth? Our in dwelling in it was bound to 
obscure our eyes; but surely, if one could disintegrate oneself from 
it, one would find it standing radiantly out from the surrounding 
darkness. Hence, there was always hope; hope could. beget faith 
and faith would provide leaders. Why should we despair when great 
men like Gandhi, Tagore and Hnr Bilas Snrda existed to guide iis 
with their gigantic intellects and their majestic pliilanthropy io 
every field of life, politics, sociology, law, education, art and science? 
Ko, indeed! there was no need for depression and lamentation. 
May the blessing of God rest, I prayed, upon our heroes and heroine* 
and their bright examples of sincere service and wholesome morality. 

And then, I Iny back and dreamt n dream of peace, and this was 
the dream. 

The spirit of Earth ent sorrowing in the midst of plenty, and 
felt that there was no confiii-tcncy in her world. Around her were 
the beauty and the happiness of Spring; and, though the sun wai 
setting and the twilight was fast approaching, yet a soft glow layover 
the land. Slic felt that there ought to be cheer and joy in tlic very 
rest that was overlapping life, in the contentment that came after 
well-done duty. Birds and beast.s were going blitlicly to their 
welcome rest, flower* were sweetly folding up tlicir petals. Man 
alone, alas, was restless and wandered about — an unhappy fiphit | 
and man w'as at the head of crc.ation. Till he was happy, the world 
would be chcfrlc*s. 

“Oh this restlessness! Oh this pain!’* sljc sighed. “Hhen 
shall w'c find calm and peace? ” 

IVcaenllv nil was still, except for faint rounds from the distant 
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city, ond the mysteriouB rustlings o£ night. But the very loneliness 
increased her grief and lifting up her voice, she moaned in bitter 
grief. 

“ Oh, when shall we get peace,*' she cried, when will her 
gentle touch soothe our restless souls, which strive after happiness 
ond cannot get it, which search for the unknown ond search in vain I ” 

She turned to her friend, Hope, for comfort ; but Hope had 
veiled her face and turned away. 

The cry of the Spirit of Karth came to Mercy, sitting at the 
feet of God; and she covered her face and, weeping bitter fears for 
the sorrow of others, begged for Divine permission to do what she 
could to assuage the grief of man This was granted to her. Then 
Mercy called to her sisters, Peace and Purity, and they made a plan 
to comfort tlio sons of men. 

On the earth, all was discomfort and pain, war and turmoil, 
woe and death. But suddenly a wonderful sight was seen. Hovering 
above the Earth in a distant haze of light, but dimly and imperfectly 
seen, appeared a divine figure, the figure of a maiden with star- 
crowned head; her name was announced as Peace, Just below her, 
on a dark summit stood frail Purity; but she seemed even more 
inaccessible tlian Peace, wlio herself seemed so inaccessible. Peace 
was for out of reach, but all men knew that if they could only scale 
the heights of Purity, the divine hand of Peace would reach down to 
them. And all men tried to climb up; but ages passed in dismal 
failure. The gods of warfare acre triumphant and the blood of 
murdered Iiuraanity sank into the irresponsive dust Then tliere 
again went up an exceeding bitter erj* from the Spirit of Earth; 
“What is the use of the vision held out to us? It is but a beautiful 
sight, for wc cannot reach it. Oh Peace, Peace, come to us, or go 
back to your own place.” 

And Peace cried to Purity; “Oh sister, how long are wc to 
wait here ? Wc have left heaven, but we have found no home on 
E-arth itself. How long is thi« to last?” But Purity answered 
never a word Then said the sons of men each to the other; ‘'We 
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shall send ambassadors to Purity to come down to us where we can 
reach her*’ The answer came back, ‘*1 cannot come to }Ou, but you 
can come to me. Find those who nill help you ” And thej looked 
everywhere for a fit messenger. Then came Understanding, who 
said he knew everything in Eaith and Heaven; and he brought stern 
Truth and iron handed to help the sons of Karth Hut the^ 

failed because of tbeir very implacability. Undei standing then 
brought tbeir opposite, Humility. But Humility was worse; foi he 
was too meek Then came iadiaut*eyed Love and flew on angel- 
wings to Purit) But Purity was cold even to him, for he shewed 
himself ever variable; besides the sons of Earth could not fl} aith 
him So, Love *!ent them hia own teachers. Sacrifice and Service; 
but their ideah were too visionary for hasty bumauitj 

Then arose two of the sons ot men, Prosperity and Knowledge, 
and declaimed against Peace ‘'How can Peace give yon happiness?” 
they cried “She but tautnliscs you. Follow us and we shall l»ew 
out a new road ” The erring sons of men followed them , and for a time 
tbeir eyea were dazzled and their hearts were uplifted; but only for 
a time. The old longing came back, the old cry arose for Peace 
And Peace, who had grown dimmer to the eyes of mem emerged 
again fiom the clouds Then came \ maiden, who 

“Sunny’ beams threw from her crystnl face 

That could hive dazed the rash beholder’s night ” 

She was “arrayed all lu hiy white,” and was fair beyond nil 
imagination, yet she seemed unspeakably tender and full of compassion 
for the miseries of men She was Faith, the divine messenger sent 
by pitying God to the helpless som of n»m. She called the weak 
ones on earth to her, and ga\t to cacli of them the staff of Sincerity 
“Loan on it/' she said, “then trust in God and give up everything 
into Hib hands, and yon can scale the heights of Punty and reach to 
Peace I will help you” Then began the pilgrimage Great was 
the failure, great the de^jnir, but, though the sons of men could not 
wholly climb up to ijcrfcct Punty, though there were nlwftya »hp* 
and falls, yet tiieir hearts were m their efforU and the God in whom 
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they trusted respected tlicir resolve nnd told Pence that she could 
now rc^\ard the faithful sons of men* bv her nearer presence. And 
Peace was happy, for the Divine consolation had been given her that 
she could find a home c\cn in the inc.ancst hovel on earth. She 
descended to earth; and nil the sons of men fell down before her; 
■while Knowledge and Prosperity acknowledged her supremacy and 
Understanding hailed her wisdom, that was better than his own 
toleration And all around whs happiness and joy. 

“ In the shadow of God's wings, 

There is Peace, sweet Peace, 

Peace that j)asscth understanding. 

Peace, sweet Peace, that knows no ending,” 

Thus Peace reigned on earth; Faith was at her right hand, 
leaning on her staff of Sincerity, Purity and Truth held up her 
standards on high ; Dut) cleared the way before her; Sacrifice and 
Service guarded her on either side, Humility sat at her feet; and 
Love, Hope and Mercy bore her roess.ages to all men. 

Then the Spirit of Earth was happy; for she had not failed in 
her search for peace. 

“ Thou has not failed | where holy love and truth 
Contend with evil, failure cannot be ! 

Their sorest scars claim reverence, not ruth , 

Their worst repulse is still a victory ! 

Thou well-beloved, who didst bend the knee 
In pure self-sacrifice to meet God’s frown, 

Kneeling, wert circled with the martyr’s crown," 

“Wait, wait; not long The Rectifier will rise; 

A purer and more righteous era come, 

The crowd of kings, the sovereignty of crowds, 

Shall alike pass and perish, Time shall be 
When earth, one state, the lord of peace rules all, 

Deep in earth's caverned heart, self-hidden, I see 
Her loins with wisdom’s silver serpents girt, 

The Nemesis of nations. Stern she sits 
Her monumental throne. The hush of death 
Spreads round her, halodike Even Hope, her friend, 
Oft deems her dead. Yet lives she; live she will.” 
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BY 

Da. R. P. PARANJPYJ:, M. a.. Ph. D. 
Fice QancWW, XucA:no(& University^ 


np'HE name of Diwan Bahadur Har Bilas Sarda isnotrn household 
word to ail who are interested in the social progress of India. 
Although I am not personally intimate with him, I watched 
his work in the Legislative Assembly with great interest and was 
delighted when at last he succeeded in getting his famous act placed 
on the Statute-book. Although he is now passing the limit laid by 
the palmist on active human life, I still hope that he will have many 
years of useful public activity in the causes dear to him and that he 
will be able to promote many other measures, necessary to bring our 
social legislation into harmony with present day conditions and to 
make our social structure n living organism instead of a dead and 
fossilized collection of rules and customs. 

It is often contended that the Sarda Act is too far in advance 
of public opinion and has remained practically inoperative, and it is 
suggested that the work of thcDiwan Bahadur is a mere ploughing of 
sands. I do not agree with this view; for, while I feel that both the 
Government and enlightened leaders of public opinion should he 
more active in seeing that it is effective, I am glad that the Act has 
set a standard before the public. It is something that an infringetnent 
of the Act, even if it docs take place, is accompanied by a feeling 
that something illegal and improper is being done. This feeling will 
gradually get stronger and stronger and when a new generation 
ari*5C8 which has not been steeped in the old traditions, it will not Iw 
difficult to draw the rein tighter. To iny niirid, even the Sards Ael 
IB not the ideal of whnt such legislation should be. JustaB no minor 
is legally entitled to enter into contractual relations which may hr 
harmful to his or her ultimate interests, no minor should l>e allowr*! 
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to enter into the most importnnl cngngcmciit of life 1 1 : , imrnngc, 
nnd therefore the onl} re'll!} nml fnlh sntisfnctor} ngc limit of 
niArnigc, lcg*ill} rccogni*c(l| Mioul<l he Klcnticil witli tliet of tlic legsl 
mijorit}, UeformerH in this (loiniiii should not therefore feel tint 
the Diirmi Ihlndur 1ms left them no new fields to conquer. There 
is still n \nst field before them mid the} should feel cncourngctl b} the 
pioneer efforts of the revered mithor of the Sirdn Act to tnhc furllicr 
steps m the s'lme direction 

In order to see tlmt the Smda Act is nctunll} obstricd and also 
to furnish Icgd c\ idcncc of marriage and |>ro\ ide \ iluahic sociological 
mitcnil [or pncticaJ social refonncrantid students of >oc;aJ inov ements, 
1 -would like to suggest tint the question of compulsor} registration 
of all marriages should be iniinodiateU taken up in earnest The 
details required should be the iiaiiics, ages, oei upatiou, ca«te, civil 
condition (mimed, unmarried or widowed), and residence of the 
parties to the marriage and in ca«coC minors, the name of the guardians 
and their consent The registering ofiiccr should not enter into the 
validity or otherwise of the marriage Thi'> point ma} later be 
considered, if necessary, by some other autliont} The registration 
should record onl} the facts and nothing else No marriage should 
be considered legil unless it is propcrl} registered The parties raa} 
go through an} religious cercmoii} thc} tlioosc, after or immedintcl} 
before the registration, but if any question irises ns to the facts about 
the marriage the record as registered should be alone considered as 
binding A law of this nature may be opposed ns trenching upon 
religion, but in India everything can be made apart of religion The 
State has to see that it is fair from the pointof Mew of public polic} 
Such a record will be of great help m settling many points of facts 
that come up before our Courts in various cases It will gi\e details 
about the social movements m thc countr} which should be of 
immense assistance in chalking out lines of future progress Marriage 
may be a sacrament, but it has also social and legal importance and 
the State has a nglit to provide itself with all the necessary dat i An 
attempt by the Diwan Bahadur or some of his imitators may possibly 
arouse opposition and fail m the first instance, but I am sure it will 
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life of the period from accouchement to cremation (2) The 
Hindu, Buddhist and Jain sculptures, generally medieval, but 
conUmmg a few pieces of the Gandhara, the Mathura and Sanchi 
schools and bronzes, South Indian and I^'epalese {3) Those that 
belong to the art of GREATHR INDIA, like Java, Sumatra, Bah, 
Cambodia, Siam, Burma, Tibet and Ce 3 lon and finally (1) The 
immense and unique collection of paintings, miniatures and book* 
illustrations from the eaihest Muslim and Hindu to the Utut, and 
(5) coins From London we piss on to L\etci, ivhose indmn 
e'^ampks do justice to a provincial rauacum and on to Bristol, iihich 
houses Within the walla of its well lit art gallery and in the 
neighbourhood of n most chcciful tea room, examples of Indian art 
and aichaeolog) fiom the Ist centur) A D to the nineteenth, 
including some fine specimens of the Graeco Buddhist art, Buddhist 
art of the Gaya and Behur schools aud eviraplcs from Burma, Cejlon 
and bmm and Tibcto*NcpaIC'»c ait and craft aork of I'or^ and 
examples and metal work with the ii»ual ns«>ortmout of the medieval 
and late Hindu bronzes, icprcbcnting Ganesa and others 

At Bitcon and Shipham arc some marvellous pieces, those at 
the former place being poitions of Jam temple niches contauung 
‘'Gated under cluborateh caivtd jnvihons, the images of some of tlie 
twentv four lirtlnmknMS ( bivioms } of the Jmn«, whom it is not 
possible to idcntif} without then appropuate symbols ( Lakshhan is) 
Among the c one is from tin casternmo-st corner of India and is of 
ehuimg carboniferous shale nn<l the other from the wostornmost 
corner of the same countr} i- of the purest white marble This must 
ha\L been carved at least tnreo centuries before the jnvn'uon of India 
b\ the hordes of Islam Tht c\ainplcs of Indian art at the Inter 
place ( Shiplmni ) nuunij couiist of the works of the Gmidlmra period 
l>oth m hornbkudt schist and stucco AH these wc bchevc will soon 
become thi propert) of this k uitifui nuiscum, bceaii'ic of the imfjnc 
love and regard with which flu Director is trt vted In his feUovf 
lownsnu n 

At Birmingham, tin fnt inttal stimliug Buddh i image brought 
from Sultan Gnnj. has not an iqual in the British Dies, aliU for u* 
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*€ral of *» I t^h qt Jit\ i r t ‘bawl«, goM- 

b-nci^^ v-o L, *^50 n nn 1 »< mj I c-^tt re I wo'-l -tr ! «oi3e jade, 

b-t ra*xh Iij ! atj IIotvctc*, frorj the "c^Viical point of victt 
ibc p-izc pK-co of c «i*i*c colk-c'jo i the inaje of the 

ILd iLnf’^o'n f» ndh raof t* c< aWt rentfir-of thcChr tJincn carved 
on* cf £TC\ I 0’7ihk»'dc fcb • Tic front fvee rep’c'cnt" the Buddha 
r f the p'x-‘C'it tfv*dj r^4riHl\ t* i « | -incc, (Tauta^na and the rea- face 
tlic M ulrc^ a or the a mini: Bi llm v Me lah ^amboh’^ed b} h:s 
aralerfl^gon a 1 1 the drc«« of a p“jnc« in-te » ! of that of a monk A 
vc-a fine ppecniKij of niiothcr *• n Imj: Buddha rrith hi" right hand 
po eel in tI)C attitude of Bca*^ u*- nee a i*iame=c work (bronze) of the 
thirteenth centun A D i«an< tier welcome addition to tbr gallery. 
The ljniver*it\ Mu^ei ra contain^ a «plendid fifteenth centurv 
pl»ccjinen of wool crift«man liip in the «hape of a Hindu 
templc-«anctum (Aimana), tapicallv South Indian, with miniature 
temple tower (Gopuraiu) model , lion*« faces { Simhavaktras ) and the 
images of the gods and godde«'es of the Hindu pantheon, like Siva, 
Sara«watJ, Lak«hmi, Gaaapati, Maruti, etc. From tlie «eated figure of 
the «iv headed and twclve-lnnded Subrahmanya (the «on of Siva and 
Parvati ) in the sanctum, we ma} guess that this is his shrine In 
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addition to tins and a few more wood-cai rings, this Museum contuns 
the usual assortment of Ncpdese and South Indian bronzes, as iveJl as 
a easels and implements in general u&e iii the temple service of the 
Hindu South of today Of the two libraries, the E} lands contnms at 
least five hundred ramiatures and book-illushations of Mughal, 
Kangra, Bahsoli and the Rajput Schools of paintings, of which that 
depicting J ehangir is one of the finest and also most splendid specimens 
of Muslim calligraphr. 

At Liverpool, tliere is a decent amount of South Indian, 
Nepalese, Tibetan and Burmese stuff, of winch any museum might bo 
proud, nor should we omit Warimgton, whose Museum is a seuous 
iival to its bigger neighbour, both m the quantity and qualitj of its 
Indian stuff, as the piomment among which stand out, the «eatcd 
figure of Yishmi with his wife posed on his lap and two figures of 
the self-same lad} standing b} herself w ithout the comfort of her 
husbaad’a lap The couple belong to the thatcenth centnrj of the 
Southern Hindu bronziei s art while the two independently standing 
ladies are perhaps a centui} earlier and both belong to the same 
school and have tlic same ptovcnauce 

A niglic’s sev jouinc}, icioss tabes ns to the capital of the 
Luierald Isle m who^c imi-^cum our earliest acquaintance, the Gandhnra 
Buddha sits calm and unmoved, with his palms posed in the attitude of 
serene undistuibcd contemplation, alike b} the politic's as well as b} 
the strikes and lockouts of this emotional cit} Other sculptures of 
this i-chool surround him, the most jirominent among which and being 
the one m which he is leprcscntcd as pleaching in the Tudnta 
Heavens and nnothei in winch he enjo} a himself along with ins wife 
in tlic plcisiirc of his ovciciowdcd g}«Asmni A bronre from Siam 
of the same (tachir, but seated with Ina hand in the attitude of callmg 

the Ihrth to witness, completes the Buddhist group and tsU u*? on 

to the achievements of t!ic llimlti bronnei and hculptor as well as to 
the minntnres Among the Hindu hion/es, those of ICodanda Kama, 
Lakshmi and Ginidi focus oiir ntUntion while of the art of tin 
Fcnlptor, the best ones art not from linba j)roper, but are from dava 
Among tlu se the figuri of the four faced creator of the world, lirnbnia, 
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IS indeed ^erj fine nnd might belong to the nrt o£ Pranbnnam or o£ 
that of the Dicng Plateau, liilc that of Ganesa, the elephant headed 
eon of Si\ \ and Parvali, might give us a fine specimen of the art of 
Singa«ari 

A few hours ]OurnC} by train brings us to Belfast and in 
the Museum, INC find presiding o\cr its Buddhas, Nandis, Garudas, 
Ganapitis, Durgaa and Knshnas one of the supreme achievements of 
the South Indian bronziei’s art, namely, the standing figure of the 
four handed Vishnu, the like of which is not to be found in any 
museum in the British Isles The two bronze figuic* of his wife, 
Sn or Lakshmi, one with the top of the lotus mutilated and the other 
intact, arc also conccncd m that same supi erne spirit of excellence 
the equals of w Inch arc rare to find, even in India They belong to the 
beat achievements of Cliola Art, the husband being older than his 
wife onlj b) a centuiy oi so The fouith figure which is unique m 
this collection is the equestrian statuette of Ayyanar, Sasta or Han- 
haraputra, who liolds in Ins hands as he bestrides Ins vehicle, the 
symbolic weapons of both his parents, Siva and Vishnu, namely the 
trident and the mace and might have been cast two centuries after 
that of one of his parents, Vishnu mentioned above 

Prom Belfast to Glasgow is auotbci night’s sea voyage and we 
find that the Indian collection housed along with its art gallery 
contains an immense amount of mateiial, which makes happy the mind 
to catalogue them descnptuelj In the neighbouring museum attached 
to the university aie ilso some good specimens of Indian art, of the 
South, Burma, Siam and Northern India, Hindu as well as Buddhist, 
though as the gieate«t discovery in the collection must be mentioned, 
the two seated statues, probabl} of Siva, or a Rishi, which may belong 
to the earliest manifestations of Hindu Javanese art, probably of 
the Dieng Plateau, similar specimens being unique b) their absence 
in any British public or private collection, till now examined At 
Llgm, we get a big surprise, for there arc at least sixteen Indian 
sculptures and sculptured pieces, of which any collection either in 
India or in the British Isles might be proud These can be di\ ided 
into Hindu and Mahajamst or Tantnc or from their proacnance, 
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Indmn or Ja\'\nese 0£ the foimci, the best aic products of the 
Bchar School, when Nnlanda shone as the Oxford of the Bast, to dnuL 
at whose fountains of knowledge, e%en Tibet and China sent their 
alumni Of the&e as of outstanding meut are the statues of stmdiiig 
Suiyasand Vishiius, surrounded b} all then entourage, executed in 
the best taste and stjle this school was capable of, examples of uhosc 
work can be studied both at the British Museum and at the Indian 
Museum (South Kensington) Among the Mihiyanist figmes, ti^o 
represent them as dancing in nhnt a Hindu might call Sua’s Urdina 
dance Among the eaihcst specimens of Jaiane-e art can be 
mentioned the seated figuie of Nandi, the bull \ chicle of Siva, 
probablj from the Dieng Plate lu, the like of which so call} and so 
humanly conceived is not to bo found m an} collection, Indian or 
English The standing figure of Dmga 8la}ing the BulTnlo Demon 
13 also unique nud has about it a pumitivcness which makes us 
hesitate about the date, while that of the standing gate keeper might 
belong to the classical peuod of Javanese art, nnmcl} of the period 
at Prambanam, when the Karaaynna sculptuies in the Siva temple 
there were carved Of the sculptmcd architectural pieces, the lintel 
at either corners of which aie the seated figuicsof Ganpati and his 
brother, bubrahuinnyn, might belong to the Bchar school and so also 
the huge piece representing the s»tauding figures of the eight deities 
of the cardinal qunrteis, prcceedcd b} Gannpati and with their 
8} mbolic vehicles, ns elephant in the case of Indin and man in the 
case of Kubeia, crouching at their feet Ton later phn«e of tins 
same school belongs, the seven figured panel, in whith tlic mO'*t 
prominent person is a Ki^hi offering the water of libation or ft 
encnficial offering, to whose left i" a Kagarajn (Cobra King) witli hi'i 
liands folded m the attitude of respect (Pushpanjuli Afudra) At the 
entrance, or a little further nwaj from it in a corner, is the praver 
niche of a Aluslim mosque fasliioncd b} Hindu hands in the carlv 
da}sof Bengal I^lam, whose brethren wc mentioned to be both at 
Birmingham and at London (Indinn Aluscuni) 

I rorn 1 Igin, cia Perth and Dundee, we rracli Aberdeen to find 
that the Univcr-it} there is oiil} a minor nplicaoftlic 
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Iiidnn section of the Glasgow i\Iu8cuiii flnd on to Edinburgh, which 
has two ]\Iuscunis of first rate importance Among these the Museum 
of fc>cottish Antiquities need not detain us, ns by way of Indian 
material it contains only a few harpoons, winch ina^ jirobabl^ belong 
to the period of the Gungcria ho ird 

The Ho}al Scottish Museum surprises and delights us by the 
\nriet} and magnitude of its choice Indian material, exhibited under 
cheerful lighting conditions, properly ariangcd, clcirl^ tiiough not 
correctl} labelled, though the howlers here are considerably fewer 
than in the other British collections It has further the appear mce 
of freshness and its labels can clearly be re id contrasting in tins 
respect with one or two museums whose labels ire so worn out with 
the adiancc of time and knowledge thatprobibl) because of shame, 
they obsci ve Purd ih and refuse to be re id eii'concd as tbej are in dim 
visible darkness 

A special monograph can be written, propcrlj illustrated, on the 
Indian and Javanese treasures of this wonderful collection of Indian 
material, but still for want of space and time, we shall note here only 
the pick of the lot, omitting m this some of its beautiful caskets, 
jewellery, carpets, textiles, shawls, gold broidcred work, ivories and 
jade Three miniature paintings, of rare beauty and charm claim 
this Museum now as their home, of whicli the earliest is a represen- 
tation of that episode from the Shahnama of Firdausi, wherein the 
hero Uustam brings down as prisoner, the king of China mounted on 
his white elephant, a piece executed in the colours of the rainbow 
and belonging to the best period of Persian painting Scarcely less 
important than this are the two Mughal contemporary miniatures, 
which depict Shah Jehan seated in full durbar surrounded by his 
nobility, courtiers, elephants, dancing girls and singers, which m the 
magnificence of its colourful execution, gives us an idea of the 
grandeur of him who built the Taj 

There are quite a large number of Gandhan sculptures represent- 
ing such incidents as the Dipankara Jataka (two specimens), the 
Sraaasti miracle, the report of the disciple of Kasjapa of the river 
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(Nndi Kasyapa) etc., though as the best of the collection can be 
mentioned the seated figure of the Blessed One, with his palms posed 
in the attitude of meditation; while below him is depicted again 
surrounded by worshippers, a small replica of himself and of Mnitreya, 
his successor, symbolised by bis water flask. 

The next important group consists of sculptures from Java and 
of a unique bronze also from the same Island, representing a standing 
figure of four-handed Siva, depicted with the river Ganges peeping 
out of his tufted locks and his bull vehicle, Nandi, at his feet. These 
sculptures visualise for ua practically the whole of Hmdu*Javanese 
art, from the figures of the male gate keeper and of Durga killing the 
Buffalo-Demon which are the earliest and had to be rescued frora their 
undeserved oblivion and compulsory retirement into the basement 
lumber room to those like the Vedic God of Thunder, Indra mounted 
on his war elephant, the male gate keeper adorned with the symbol 
of his office, the gentleman regally crowned and ornamented in the 
pleasant task of supporting a lady and the seated prince meditating 
On the Vanities of the world, all of which belong to tbe best classical 
period of the art of this Island, while the ferocious standing figure 
probably of Hanutnan, the trusted servant of Sri liama, who is 
generally depleted with simian features, as he belonged to the same 
tribe aa lii^ master, Sugriva, the monkey king, belongs to the last 
phase of Hindu-Javanese art, namely that of Panataran, before tins 
<Iisappeared before tiic oiirushing flood of Islamic invasions. The 
Hindu and the Buddhist bronzes arc represented very well, of wldcli 
the most prominent Hindu ones arc all generally from South India- 
Among these, ns the best of the loc stand out the figure of hakahnu 
and seated Holy Pamily of Siva ininus the presence of its younger 
members. The representation of the VUIAT SWAltUPA of fCri'fluifl 
Visiuiu as visualised by the eleventh book of the Song Cclestirt 
(Bliugavad Gita) is truly murvciious. The two oil lumps from Cocbiih 
in which arc dcpictccl such scenes as the Yogic trance of Sleep (loga 
Nidrn)of Vidmn, Krishna playing on his flute to an audience o 
shephcrdcHses, cows and calves, the same bright young lad, rtiaking 
away witli the clothes of tlic Gopis while they were at bath in I w 
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river Jnmun'i on n frosty moimng m autumn Arjuna shooting the 
arrow at tiic icvolsing iish from its icflcctioji in i\ater and winning 
the hand of Draupadi and of Sii Kama serenely posed 'VMth his wife, 
brother and scr\ant, are unique and arc A\itIiout rivals in aii} 
British collection Tiieacr} raic representation of the Bachelor 
god of the Hindu pantheon, Hciainba Ganapati here icpre»ented 
■iMth his bakti personified as a bright }oiing girl, nlio ^Mll 
not sit anji\hcre e\cGpt on bis lap, is also a vei^ rare 
specimen and oui sense of humour is furthei tickled when ^e 
see running at his feet, Ins \ chicle, the mouse, as if he is 
afraid to carrj on his ucak shouldeis, tins additional weight also, 
foi as it was Ganapati himself was corpulent enough to break the 
back of anj mount, animal or human, by the sheer weight of his 
flesh Among the wood-worl , m addition to the caskets, which 
made of sandal wood contain on them whole chapters of the Hindu 
pantheon, theie is a fine leprcscntation of Vishnu enjoying his 
cosmic slumbei on his matrcss formed of tlie pol>form coils of the 
serpent, waited upon b^ his (Ayudha Purushas), or weapons 
'»}inboli8cd as godlings, wliile others from above, probably the 
cardinal deities watch this event with their hands folded in the 
attitude of respect and from tlien facial expression consoling 
themselves also with the solace® of sleep The cult images of the 
Hindu and Buddhist pantheon and also two fine dancing panels 
complete the art and archaeological mitcrial 

At Ilaewick, there is the stone seated figure of a four-lianded 
Durga (Kali) holding in two of her front hands the trident and the 
blood cup, which from the technique ina} have come from the ancient 
Dliarma Ila;ja Fura neai *^he modern Palcrabaiig ( Alnlaj States ) At 
Halifax, the best among the bronzes are represented b} two 
Mahajamst images, m one of which, the deitj is seated (probably 
Manjusn ) and in the other he is engaged in dancing These come 
from Nepal But tlie pride of this museum is its collection of 
paintings, generally of the Rajput and Knngra bcbools Though 
the original labels were rather liumourous than correct e g 
Llopemcnt in high life, Siva enthroned in Kashmir, Moses being 
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carried into Egypt (this Moses was o£ course Krishna) etc., still 
those have now been properly labelled by this writer and contain 
such topics, as the Pandavas playing dice and losing their wife, her 
disrobement, etc., Krishna going on Shikar mounted on a horse 
made up of pretty girls, the same making these girls demand their 
stolen clothes, the ten incarnations of Vishnu, Siva being presented 
with a double lotus by his wife, the same lady being enthroned as 
‘magnum mater’ and many others. 

At Wisbech there is a very fine Buddha head of the second 
century A D. ( Gandhara school ) and at Cambridge the ethnological 
museum has two good specimens of which the best is the head of a 
goddess or more probably of Siva from the depiction of the third 
eye on the forehead, which might be from the Punjab and represent 
medieval Hindu art of the ninth century A. D. At the Fitz-William, 
in addition to its Mughal and Rajput-Kangra miniatures, there arc 
Borne bronzes, although the most important collection is that belonging 
to the Gandhara school, some of which have been exhibited, while 
others are retired compulsorily into the quite security of the 
basement. Among these ns the best may be mentioned that in 
whicli the prince Gautama is riding out in festal attire to visit the 
city and the other in which later ns Buddha, instead marrying tlic 
Brahman’s duugiiter so kindly offered by l)cr father, converts tiic one 
into a nun and the other into a monk. Of Hindu tnatcrial, the best 
belonging to the early part of the eightli century A. D. rcprc'icnt'^ 
the standing four handed Vishnu, whose brothers from Kashmir 
arc to be seen today in the Museum at Lahore. At Oxford, even 
though the imi«cum at the Indian Institute is in a .state of Ko?miiun* 
ljulance if not of clinos, still there arc six sculptures of out'^tnnding 
importance and a fairly large amount of Indian material, including 
tho^e from Gandhara, which deserve better attention than the j>ro«cnt 
overworked Professor of Sanskrit can afford or sjnrc. 
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A pervi:hse poet 


BY 

Da JAMES H COUSINS, D Lilt , 
Principal, Theosophcal Colleget ZfadanapalU 


Because I T^as not Tvise 
As other poets be. 

And had not sense to see 
Beauty in women’s e^es 
As Beauty’s end and sum, 

Nor humbled song to feed 
Imagination’s fire 
With the incongruous weed 
Of bodily desire, 

But shrewdly sought to thresh 
Out of the husks of flesh 
Soul-profitable gram, 

And shake from withering things 
Unwithering winnowmgs, 

My foolish feet have come 

On unexpected pam 

For now, when jcars in front 

Grow less than those behind, 

Song-comrades of my youth, 

Reliving the old hunt 

for life’s futilities, 

A grim new pleasure find, 

That IS to me denied, 

In girding at the tooth 
Of time and slow disease 
That gnaws their wrmUing rind 
With Jeremian jO} 

They chant of things that clo}, 
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What dies and what has died; 
While 1, condemned to sing 
What knows no perishing, 

The winging, not the wing, 
Monotononsly go 
My spirit-way. And so, 

When age's breath benumbs 
Feet that have grown uncouth. 
And fingers are ail thumbs; 
Outcast, as man and boy. 

From their lugubrious joy, 

I shall pass through a door 
And perish in my youth 
( At seventy-six or more ), 
Because I was not wise 
As other poets be; 

And, seeking but to see 
In Beauty’s glamorous eyes 
Immortal enterprise, 

Perversely chose to sing 
What knows no perishing. 

The winging, not the wing. 

And sang in man and maid 
Beauty that cannot fade. 



THE AWAKENING OF INDIAN YOUTH 
mr 

RAnOAniN'I KAMALADAI KIRC, 

Indore. 

A N cxaminAtion of the modern movements reveals in some places, 
hope, cnthuaia‘»m and determination. Bat one begins to feel 
that disappointment and worry have been attached to Indians 
since their birth. One is convinced that there is some want of 
determined effort. A true servant of India endeavours day and 
night to bring a better fate to India, to enhance its glory and to 
remove its poverty. But the fate of India seems to be the 
same. There is no sign of any improvement in it. There are no 
traces of nourishing food or comfortable houses. In such conditions 
India has at least pa-ssed a century. The vital and difficult question, 
as to how long it will have to do so, is before the public, Although 
this is the ease, it cannot be said that people are conscious of 
this, because India has long since lost its place of being a living 
nation in the World. In the early movements a few lenders and 
their handful of followers were regarded ns enough. But those 
times have changed. The cry has gone round that women, men and 
even boys should also devote themselves to the consideration of the 
progress of the country. On this occasion, every one began to try 
and do what lay in his power. Those who were determined survived; 
others after making a show kept quiet. The result was that in a few 
days the youth became indifferent to the principle of Swadeshi. This 
led the bureaucracy steadily to proclaim that the Swadeshi movement 
had no force. How can they be given a lie when the youth did not 
appreciate the importance or action of the movement.? In Bombay, as 
well as in other places, youth movements started and hopes began to 
be entertained that the movement of Swadeshi will succeed. But the 
youths of India are found to be devoted to fashion, stereotyped and 
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pOBsessing no eentiments. How cad they raise their country i£ they 
were clothed with foreign clothes, imbued with the ideals of a 
foreign culture, and possessed minds devoid of love of the country? 
What wonder if the elder people themselves thought like this ) Is there 
any ideal of worship, morality or country before them ? Do they 
serve in the path of any of these directions ? How can they then be 
said to have acquired higher education ? Generally people think 
that the instruction imparted in colleges is higher education, 
which need to assimilate any of the ideals referred to before. Should 
the youth consider whether this idea is harmful or beneficial ? Some 
are born in families witli traditions and comforts; others are not so 
fortunate. If the youth are not to preserve the former and attain 
the latter, then who else can do it ? But how many of them are 
eveu aware of these thoughts ? On the other hand, the tendency is 
not to respect family because it is old, not to observe the culture 
because of the worry involved and not to think of adding the name of 
the family becaubc of the adverse circumstances. Tradition is of the 
old people and therefore it has no worth. The youth carry on their 
living with foreign thoughts, borrowed pride and vacant minds. 
Now its evil effects have to be suffered in every way by households, 
men and society. This is the result of false ideals and thoughtless 
introduction of foreign atmosphere in houses. Their evil effects 
arc being felt very late. How can a house remain safe when plague 
has thoroughly permeated it ? Tlie same is the case with the Indian 
households. The bad sracU of foreign thoughts has been spread in 
Iiouses with skill and love. Now when the tirat* has come for 
expiring, it is said “Try to live”. 

Why should not a student in an educational institution bo likened 
to an excluded woman in purdah. They should simply study and 
entertain no other thoughts. This is what the education department 
is quietly doing. The young student of India has no regard for t le 
benefits or ills of his country. The youth, their guardians and * e 
educated authorities arc all guilty of one thing, disregart o 
the interests of the country. The mother feels that she should not 
have given birth to them* Why should the country tare for them 
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for long ? What higher bcntimcnt can }ou find among such youths 
except to eat because o£ hunger and ho down because of sleep 
Expenses in spite of poverty, study till the he id aches and emaciated 
bodies which fall a prey to diseases — what will such youths 
accomplish ? What have thej to call their o\mi except birth and a 
living body ? Bo the} ever think of our houses, om society and 
brothers and sistci s forming it ? The condition is that they possess 
ordinar} learning, ha\e incurred huge expenditure for it and 
acquire the meagre results from them What docs it mean that 
inspite of these circumstances the youth does not awake The mothei- 
tongue has no proper place m Umveisitics Yet wlmt do they gain 
by allowing selbrespect to go to the bottom and feeling ptide 
in foieign education ? Nothing They do ncithci see the rotten 
condition of the country noi the son vl degradation of their 
brothers and sisters How can then sisteis feel that they have 
brothers ^ How long will the contrast between tall talk and inhuman 
actions continue ? The energy that can be useful at an opportune 
moment 18 going to waste, destroying the aspirations of old people, 
the lives of sisters and the progress of the country To regretfully 
watch this spectacle with grief is the only way left Although the 
brother is living, he pays no attention to the needs of the sister, he 
has no thought to fulfill her wants How can any people expect that 
its hopes will be met by such young men? The power of thinking 
of the youth has set It is certain that the unemployment among the 
educated people is due to it Should dishonour, hatred and hunger be 
the fate of the Indian youth i Should they not feel discontented at 
their lot ? If a man once rccencs an affront, he docs not go that 
way, but our youth feel a pride m meeting together for receiving 
similar treatment again and again Wc feel pity at the insects which 
burn themselves at a lamp, but who will laugh at these m‘:ecthke 
students who gather round the schools and colleges ® Such students 
alone know the meaning of going the same way along which 
hundreds have suffered How can uneducated people realise it ^ 
Avowedly they arc illiterate, but they have pre«crved our customs, 
religion and history hut the sophisticated youth ha\c no place in 
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their heart for any of them. Because they have no head of their 
own. Have they ever felt emulation seeing the prosperity of foreigners? 
Such occasions must be regarded as rare. 

How can he, who has no understanding in his heart, understand 
the feelings of others. The power is dead; what next ? On all 
sides there is the dc.ath of hopes, deep darkness and dead blindness 
althongh breathing continues. AVhnt wonder if the actions of 
living people are like those who cat indigestible food ? Man 
lenrns by experience. If our youth do not feel tlint unless they 
hecamo capable of thinking, obedient and social workers their 
object in life is accomplished, how long should they take to hcjirt 
the borrowed thoughts of others ? Who will feel pride in sticking 
to them ? What cannot one accomplish, once he is awake ? Ail means 
will come to hand. But what is required is determination; without 
it everything else is of no use. The present tendency among the 
youth to unite is a hope for the future. 


APPRECIATION 

BT 

DB. NARAIS PnASAD ASTaAXA, M. A, LL. D . 


' \ /TY rcipcct for Din'nn Bihndur Hnr Bilas Snrda and hiB trork 
unbounded 
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nr 


c. rajagopalaciiahi, b. a., b. l , 
Madras. 


U NTOUCnABILlTY ia a kind of ncnrastlicnin. People who 
follow it have ft physical fear that if they touch men of 
certain classes, something bad will happen to them. To cure 
this, then, the treatment is mainly to be applied to those who have 
this nervous affection. 

It may be true that the custom arose out of a feeling that 
certain classes who were very low in the scale of civilisation could 
best bo dealt with by segregation. Even now the prison-system is a 
relic of belief in improvement of men and women by segregation. 
They had not enough prisons in ancient days, and tlicy perhaps made 
up for it by setting up social barriers. Whatever good such a system 
may have yielded in the past, it is not a good thing for modern 
times. Social habits can bo improved far more effectively by the 
method of mixing boldly, than by isolation which is a method born 
of fear. We can see even in schools how mixing produces mutual 
good and is on the whole preferable to the method of classification 
and isolation. 

Bntouchability, as enforced against Harijans, is an extreme but 
only one form of caste-isolation. Wc have numerous wholly nonsen- 
sical divisions of all kinds with bars in respect of marriage and eating 
and drinking. Imagine professors of English being prohibited from 
dining on the same table with mathematicians; schoolmasters being 
not allowed to marry in doctors* families, engineers’ sons being 
told that they should on no account look out for wives from among 
philosophers’ daughters, and the like. The caste-prohibitions 
regarding eating and marrying arc no more reasonable tlian these 
hypothetical and obviously ridiculous bars. The absurdity is not 
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perceived because we have respected these prohibitions for a long 
time without question. .Why should carpeuters, weavers, barbers, 
traders, and Brahmins be absolutely debarred from crossing the 
boundaries of their caste for a meal or a marriage ? 

It may be thought and it is being argued by certain conser* 
vatives that inter-dining has been given undue importance. It is 
true that eating together is not much, but why is not-edting made eo 
important? The reaction is equal and opposite to the original 
prohibition. It must be remembered, in spite of everything tbat 
may be admitted, that there is an electricity of good feeling gener- 
ated by eating together. The opposite is so obviously generative 
of bad-feeling and of a sense of separateness, that “interdining’’ doe® 
become a serious and important programme of unification. 

Occupational difference and differences in status and socisl 
position, as long as such distinctions are tolerated, must be respected 
in the settlement of most marriages. But what is wanted is freedom 
for exceptions. Parental wisdom must and does govern matrimonial 
matters, but the tastes and liking of the young people must finally 
prevail. After all marriage is a superior form of partnership and 
friendship. Neither friendship nor partnership should be barred by 
caste-barriers. Wimtever occupation needs early training will be 
handed down from parents to children. So to n great extent, caste- 
divisions hosed on occupation, may and must continue. But the 
division should not become a matter for distinction or a religious 
barrier, even where reason and common sense dictate a step across, 

One day or other, in one way or another, we shall have to end 
the method of competition, and plan production and distribution of 
wealth and organise the social economy on belmlf of the entire 
community, so that all may work consciously for the common end 
and for national benefit as distinguished from private gain. Occupa- 
tions should not be left to strife, either internally among individuals 
or externally among groups and communities, each striving for 
one’s own or for one’s group’s advantage. Wlien we reach this 
sensible state of affairs, ail work will be deemed equally noble and 
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receive equivalent jiaymcnt in the elmjMJ oC amenities niul public 
recognition. Castes in a jmrificd sense, and ^vithout the ugly inci- 
dents of ^Yhat now prevaiN in the name of caste, may probably then 
come to be recognised and rcs]>cctcd. Then, also, we may sec the 
meaning and realise the imjiortance of the Gita-tcaching — every man 
his duty, his n'a-tlhtti'ma indiiTcrcntly done rather than aiming to do 
another man’s dhanna, however admirably. 

He this as it may, what we now tolerate as caste is a thing 
that is too nonsensical and injurious for any further toleration. But 
reform of a vast i)coj>lc’8 social life is not ns easy ns bringing about 
changes among smaller nations. We should remember that what 
exists has grown ns a result of age-long, mutually interdependent 
evolution. We cjumot change here or there without producing a lot 
of upsetting all round. And towns cannot think for villages, of 
which mostly India consists. 

Ueform can and should be .achieved by tlic method of per- 
suasion, by love not hatred, by consent not by force or generating 
ill-will and hatred. No reform is so good as to be paid for by mutual 
hatred. 

The victims of social oppression or disregard have a tendency 
to burst into hatred as soon as modem thought finds an opening. 
This is natural and should not be met by a retrograde policy on the 
part of others Those who have not the misfortune of being the 
victims, but have the ill-luck of being members of the castes above, 
should understand and attribute such violent reactions to the real 
cause, viz, ignorance, fe.ar and long-suffered injury and learn to 
deal with it as doctors deal with unpleasant symptoms in a spirit of 
science and humanity. 

Hatred is not the way of progress. Sparks, explosions, and 
violent upheavals are wholly unnecessary for the progress of a good 
nation such as we are. What we see among other nations is not 
worth copying in this land of a far superior civilization. Love is not 
slow. Hatred is not a speedy way to reform. The violence of the 
emotion gives a false sense of rapidity. Hatred will not speedily 
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carry us to the goal of reform, even sis a jolting springless cart is not 
likely to take us quicker to onr place. It shakes our bones more 
than a good veil-greased convej’ance, but does not carry us foraard 
more quickly. 

Above all, whatever reforms we may stand for or achieve, let 
us not think ill of our forefathers. Apart from the impropriety of it, 
it is so wrong even from tl:e point of view of plain justice and truth. 
Our forefathers were so truly great, so sincere, and so thorough, that 
we may well be humble and respectful before the memory of such 
men. We may find the b.ark of the wood of no great use now ; and 
indeed, we may use the axo and chop it all olf. But wliat sve now 
find useless in the timber was not Hscless, when tlie timber liad to be 
grown in the shai)o of a live tree. The bark was then the life-giver 
and protector. By all means let us use the.a-xe, but let iis not imagine 
the tree was a fool to grow that bark. 


APPIiliClATION 

nv 

MRS, RUSTOIHI KAllIDOOWI. 

Ex“Pre^ttlent, /t// rndia Con/frrttrt*, 

JIl/d<>rabrtd. 

I have tlio grcntctt rcfjuril, ro-tpect awtl love for tiic 

13 n!ifl<]ur who ho'! been the chnmjiion of tliD uomniihoot^ of Indin 
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DY 

M K CaAKRAVARTI M A. 
Principal, S D P Colleqe, Beauitr 


|F It lb true tint >\ e cm deduce i uumbci of common cultura 
***• cbarnctcristics from the mhous civilised peoples of tlie ^vorld 
it IS cqinllj tine tint e\ci^ gieitncc or nation 1ms its distmc 
cultural traits To regard these traits ns constituting ‘ast}lc o 
nrtntic cxpres'*ion of n people’s life*’, to quote a definition of cultur 
given by n German philosophci, is pcrlmpb to lestnct their scope 
for culture is not siinpl} a niattci of expicssion It is deeper, it i 
the texture of life itself It would perhaps be more correct t( 
regard it as a process of harmonising the man) demands iijion oui 
hfo, some of which are mutuall) conflicting In tins sense, cultun 
mnv be designated as the art of Life, and not mercl) as the artistii 
expression of life 

Culture 18 the privilege of the man of the woild whf 
acknowledges tlie man) demands that life makes upon linn It cnii 
never ntt nn perfection in a person who brcak‘« aw a) from what lit 
considers the loner duties nt the call of v^hut he imagines to be th( 
Ingl.cr It mnv be ncccR«ar) for us again and again to make our 
choice belween the higher and tin* lower but perfect culture cannot 
be securtd b\ fljingawa) from the imincdmto dutn-- of life, like 
the knights of the Arthurian legend m pursuit of thcvisionar) 
Hol\ (irnil 1 be Indian UidiiK ani bages knew tin* and that m 
wli\ Hi, li, culture wav hroilbicd iii>on ibcdi-ailinc of the 
fourfold V-ibrama from which no dutv high cr low coull 
altogitlier tveaj^ 
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rank and file there is one all-comprehensive ideal o£ culture or 
self-perfection. The Hindu recognises a three-fold liability, and a 
five-fold sacrifice to discharge that liability; and these practically 
cover all the duties of life, 

The Hindu is conscious that this ■world is no abiding home 
for man, and that is why he calls it and its affairs ‘Sausar’, meaning 
“What is passing away.” The verses of Shankarachnrya perpetually 
ring in his ears ; — ‘Our life is like a 
trembling drop of water upon the lotus leaf.’ Shakespeare’s 
conception of life as “Such stxiff as dreams are made of” is the 
dramatic realisation of an aspect of truth at a given moment and 
does not represent the normal consciousness of himself or his people. 
It is otherwise with the Indian: he is constantly reminding himself: — 
^ ncTT m “Where is the 

Mathura of Krishna ? Where is the Kosbala of Sliri Eamchandra? 

Think and make up your mind that this world is transient.” 
It may be that this is due to tlic long and tragic history of 
this land: 

“Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 

For old unhappy, far off things. 

And battles long ago.” 

But the tendency of the racial mind is unmistakcablc, namely, 
that happiness is in giving up and not in enjoyment. Bcnunciatioii 
is therefore written large across the pages of the spiritual history of 
India. It is based upon the conviction that this world is perpetually 
busy binding us through its many attachments. Renunciation is the 
peeling off of the vestment^! by which our sonsc.s and desires arc 
constantly overlaying the soul. It does not necessarily mean 
abandoning society. There may be a finer renunciation in our very 
service to society, whicli modem thinkers regard a« higher than the 
physical renunciation. But the fact remains that nowlierc else m 
the world docs the mind of people so eagerly respond to the call of 
the higher life than in India. Even to-day, the high noon*day of 
the twentieth century, hundreds of highly educated and wealthy 
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persons yearly renounce the world nnd take to tlie traditional 
‘Himalayan path*. And this, not out of any excessive love of 
monasticism, as in the Roman Catholic or Buddhistic world; for a 
large number of these men do not embrace any monastic order. At 
least twice as many people live the life of Sannyasi in tlieir homes, 
performing all t!ic duties of tlieir everyday life in the true spirit of 
the Gita. The entire trend of Hindu tlionght, religious and secular, 
is in this direction — ‘diveetment* of the soul of \t'> earthly possessions 
and trappings, as oppo'Jcd to ‘investment’. 

Even before the Gita^ we 6nd its llighc^t philosophy practised 
by Rajarshis like Jauaka, the great philosopher king of Jlitbila. 
He performed the duties of his royal office without ceasing to be a 
recluse at heart. “Even if my Kingdom of Mithih is burnt up, 
I shall lose nothing”. That is still the attitude of the purest workers 
of India, religious, social and even political. 

Against this background of the racial mind there arose the 
beautiful outlines of the tapovan, the peculiar culture of the ancient 
Indian hermitage. A distinctive feature of Indian culture is to be 
found in the simple and innocent life, of the Munis nnd Tapasvis 
who espoused Vanapnisth ( i. e. the way of the forest ) after fulfilling 
their duties to society, and lived away from the ‘madding crowd’s 
ignoble strife*. It was considered the King’s first duty to protect 
these, the true cultural centres of the race. The llishis lived with 
their families and disciples, tilled the land and tended the cows. If 
ever cultured men lived in perfect harmony with nature, it was these 
Rishis, their children, and disciples. This was the ancient Indian 
University. 

The beauty of this natural life will always appeal to the Hindu, 
for it is his most precious cultural heritage. Kalidasa, the most 
perfectly cultured man of his age, knew the two types of culture of 
the country. The one he described in his Meghaduta and the other 
in Shahuntala. But he instinctively knew which was superior to 
whicli, as witness his words comparing Shakuntala’s unadorned 
beauty and culture with those of the highly refined and accomplished 
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ladies of the royal court. “Vanquished ia 

the trained garden creeper by the wild creeper of the woods.” Indeed 
Shakuntala ia a creeper of the woods a true child of Nature. 

She and her companions live in perfect love and concord with 
the animals, birds, trees, plants, and flowers around them— in a 
more intimate comradeship than even Wordsworth knew. Thnreau 
and Tolstoy only made individual experiments on the lines that had 
been socially perfected in the Tapovans of ancient India. The 
hermitage buck is a dear friend of Shakuntala, as dear and intimate 
as her human companions — Auasuya and Priyamvada. The ‘Neepa’ 
tree is her petj and she is as jubilant over the first flowering of her 
favourite tree, as we may be on the birth of a first child. She and 
her companions are in such sympathy with the ‘Chakravak' couple 
that they think it their duty to give friendly warning to the pair to 
separate, as the night approached. She herself is so beloved of tlic 
woodland trees and animals, that the trees decked her with the 
various articles of her bridal robe. She requires nothing from the 
hand of art. Tlie dear buck nestles close to her ns she leaves for 
her husband’s home, and it is the severest wrench to her feelings 
to take leave of her aiiimn! companion. The Rishi, the common 
father of the hermitage colony, gives his parting blessing to Sbnkuntn a 
in words that beseech the dust of the road, the thorns in the path) 
and the wind of the sky to be kind to her, as if they were hit) and 
her faniiliars and friends. Here is a culture, a vision of life am 
outlook on Nature, which is unique in the spiritual liistor) o 
the world. , 

Kalidasa knew that the true culture of India was tobufoun^ 
among those wl)o lived close to Nature like the dwellers of topoto 
and not amon*tst the luxurious iwojilc who took their c.a«c on 
the high balconic^ and terraces of Ujjain or Vidislm. c 
beautifully depicted the various refinements and luxuries of hi^ 

But there is hardly anything peculiarly Indian in them. ca » 
surrounds itself with a kind of refinement in every country, nit i 
in most cases the refinement of luxury and rarely of true culture 
In the mellowed p 2 rHpccti%'C of time, we may see a Hpcoial t »arm u 
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the life and manners of the people of the age of Kalidasa — the refined 
culture of rich Indian society at its best. Tagore, with liis wonderful 
imaginative sympathy, has recreated for us, in one of his poems, an 
exquisite model of the atmosphere of material refinement of that 
age. He lias done in poetry what the painters of the school of 
Abanindranath Tagore and Nandlal Bose are tr^ving to do with 
the brush. 

Kalidasa not only appreciated the superiority of the life of Nature 
to the cultured city life, but bis Hindu mind also enabled him to see 
that there was a liigher value of man’s life than mere ‘harmony’ with 
Nature. The same Kalidasa who depicted the beauty of the tapovan 
life also knew that Nature, the genial companion and affectionate 
foster-mother of man, cannot be the sole guide of the spirit in the 
path of life. There will be thorns in the way that no loving breath 
of the Malaya wind can blow away, and no blessings of a father 
charm away. Sucli a thorn pierced the lieart of iShakimtala, wdien 
Nature had done her best to unite her with a royid lover in every 
way worthy of her. Her husband bad left with every profession of 
love, but has not sent word .again. In the meantime she is going to 
be mother of a child After long deliberation shc/esolves to go to 
her husband uninvited, because tli.at is her duty. She arrives in iho 
presence of her husband, but the king docs not recognise her. She 
is crushed Shakespeare iniglit perhaps have exclaimed at this |x>lnt 
“Alas, the course of true love never did run smooth,” and so left 
things to take tlicir course. But Kalid.a^.a’g Indian eye also revealed 
to him the truth that Shakuntala’s love had not been sufficiently 
chastened and purified. Nature liad brought the Iover^ together 
under tlie ino«t congenial circiiinstanccs, and her marriage was the 
result of Nature’s nintch-making. The union of the two souN had 
not taken place. No wonder, therefore, that her royal husband should 
have rcfusetl to acknowledge her a- her wedded queen. 

Shakuutala left without a word of coinpl.aint and entered ujkhi 
a life of j)enance and mortification, away from the se<luctive influence 
of Nature— Nature whom our Indian poets have called a ‘stagt** 
actres^^ After long vears of penance on her jwrt, her liusbsnd 
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remembers l}er and comes to claim her as his own The marriage is 
now complete, and the child of the union becomes the greitest 
empeior in India Historj" — Bharnta, after whom the countij' has been 
known cvei since This is an example of the peculmt spuitual 
valuation by the Indian mind. 

The fullest appreciation of the artistic cultuie of theuealtli) 
lefmed society of Ujjain did not obscure Knlidas’s clear vision of flie 
higher values of life He deals with the same theme of love’s Sadhnna 
in Kxmiar Sambhavam Uma^s offer of love to Sima, her dnrne 
lover, nas rejected because theie nas the artfulness of the god of 
spring (Madana) behind it. It was only after jears of Tnpasjatlnt 
she was recen cd bj Shna, and became the mother of Kumar— the 
puis«aut general of the gods against the demons The necessity of 
this difficult and purify ing penance of love was deeply realised bj 
Kahdns The Hindu regards maniage as a saciament — in fact, the 
highest siciamont of life, and that is why, for the couple at least, 
fasting and not feasting pi cccdcs the night of marriage It is tlic 
right beginning of the disciplmc of a life of mutuallove and sicrificc 

No cultural group or society— Tapovnn or Nilctari, will iiclp 
us to perfect this high cuUure of life It is intensely individual a«d 
per'-ounl, and must be earned out lu the sinctuarj of one’s onn 
heart It is significant that it is alwajs the woman who is required 
to do this penance of purification, and not the man It is 
who suffers and not Cupid It is Radha who «uffeis and not Kri*}»n'i 
But Kahdaea wn*? conscious of the need of tlie «anic ‘tajjasja* for man 
as for woman Hint is wlij he makc'» the Vnkshn o( Mcyhadffl^ 
perform a }car-loug pouaucc on Mount Ramagin m tlie ihstaiit 
South in order to make himself fit for the lo\c of his beloved in 
far-off Himalayas 

A later fiower of Indian culture i'^ Ah\uiia It does 
originalh belong to the Vcda«, but i« the legacy of lluddhi«m and 
Jainixin. But tO'<la\ it is an integral part of our sjuntiml herd igc 
In no otlur coiintr} has AhtmsaRuii it'f logical corollary, rf*gctarian««m’ 
been practised 50 aucco“sfuU} and on so wide a scalene in India 
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The principle is perhaps earned to an extreme by the Jams who 
feed tlie ants of tlic fields and the pigeons of the jungle, and go 
about vritli their mouths niiifllcd for fear of swalloiving invisible 
insects IIowc\er senseless it ina^ appear in the face of obvious 
inconsistencies, tlicrc is no doubt that it is an expression of a 
nation*wido culture of harmlcs‘‘iicss and lo\e of life m all its forms It 
will be noticed m the life of mnumcriblc men and women, both lay and 
monastic, a\ho a\ould not kill a worm cacn to saao their own Jives 

It is from a soil Baturated nith suth spirit of ‘nhimsa* that 
Gandhi draws his jihilosopli} of !ion«\iolencc The principle is 
extended so as toco\er c\cn the bo called inanimate things like 
tree**, floners, and fruits rriuts become eatable onl} when thej 
haae dropped from tlic tree, or the plant bearing them has dried up 
This 13 not confined to the Jam sadhus only, but it pervades the 
life of the whole race at Its highest Tiic present writer knows of a 
Hindu Sann) asi who n as \ isiblj hurt when a gentleman plucked some 
flowers from lus girden to make him a present Tliousands of years 
before the researches of Sir J C Bose, the Hindu sage had discovered 
that the trees and plants also had sensations of pleasure and pain 

The modern Hindu student of Lnglisb poeti} is thrilled to 
read Wordsworth’s gentle admonition — 

“Move along these shades in gentleness of heart, 

With a gentle hand touch for there is a spirit in the woods” 
But he has no eye for the cultured tenderness of his father and 
grandfather who would not pluck a flower at night, for the trees are 
then asleep, and who would stand w ith folded hands and ask pardon of 
the 'tulasi’j the sacred basil, for the violence of plucking her leaaes, 
even when it is to place them at the feet of the adored dcit} The 
pious Hindu never cn]o>sthe first fruit or vegetable of the season 
without dedicating it to God and making presents to Brahmans and 
holy men He w ould not smell a fresh flower until it has been dedicated 
to the deit} Ue will not take his dailj meal until it has been 
consecrated to God, from whom it is received back with reverence ns 
a Bign of his Prasad or favour and thereby becomes ‘blessed food’ 
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By 

WAZIR-UD-DAULA, KAO BAHADUK SIKDAB M, V.KIBE, 
Indare* 


HE religion preached by Gautama Buddha gave a vital shock to 
the Hindu system of four Varnas. The Puranas, revived in 
the days of tlie Gupta Empire, declared the Eshatriya Varna to 
have been extinguished by Parushram. Then they raised the cry 
that with the JS^andas, the Ksfaatrij'as perished and only two 
Varnas, viz: the Brahmanas and the Shudras remained, 

The fact is that the empire founded by Chandragupts and 
expanded by Asoka, under the influence of the Buddhistic 
philosophy, drove the Kshatnyas into obscurity and having favoured 
only one Varna the talented men alone came to the surface and the 
front. But the elements of antwiationalifcy and other-worldiness 
soon led to its downfall and eventual extinction, on account of the 
inroads o£ the foreigners, as well os the upheaval of the Kshatriya 
tribes, who had hid themselves in obscure places The crumbling 
of the Harsha Empire, following the rise and fall of the Guptas and 
others left the field vacant for smaller kingdoms to bo established. 
In'the meanwhile the foreigners, such ns the Jats, the Gujars and 
the Huns, who had perhaps among them the four Varnas, entered 
eirailar Varnas, especially the Kshntriyas and brought strength to 
them. Among them were some republican, or even communist tribes, 
such as the later Sbri Gaudas. 

The want of cohesion brought into existence after the fall 
the Harsha Empire, let the gates open to the advancing Mussalmans. 
Being obliged to leave (he prosperous plains of the Punjab and the 
Gangctic Ho.ab, the Kshatriyns settled in the desert-part of. the 
country which came to be known as Jlajputana, and the fertile 
tracts of Gujrat protected by waterless deserts and marshes. Having 
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hftd to form connections Tritli the nco-Kslrntriycis, tlic former 
Kshntriyns emerged ns Rajputs but there ^Yns never a real 
amalgamation. The race divided itself into tribes based on ancient 
lineage as •well as on regional considerations. Such was the state of 
affairs in the country north of the Narbada 

The Kshatriyas who early migrated to the south of that river 
and who were joined from time to time by discontented cousins of 
the Rajputs cstahlislicd flourishing empires extending to the Southern 
Ocean. Rut the old colonists looked upon the newcomers with 
suspicion and the fissiparous tendency become predominant But the 
centre of tlic Hindu Linpirc had shifted to the South from the 
North, after the capture of Delhi, the scat of the Raudavas, and 
Ajodhja, the scat ofthc Raghavas i c Chundm and Surya Vamshis 
respectively, by the Mussalmans 

They pursued the Hindu empires, which were torn by 
internal factions, and were fighting among themselves, in the 
South, but the centre of gravity of the foreign domination al’ways 
remained in the North. But this diversion of the attention of the 
Mussalmans to the South, s.'vvcd Rajputana for a long time. Eventually 
it too was subdued but was not wiped off the field owdng to the rise 
of the Mahratta Empire, These people alone gave a challenge to the 
M.ughal Braperors and dared to revive the Hindu Empiie of India. 
The climax was reached when the Mahratta Commander-in-Chief, 
Sadashiv Bao Bbau captured Delhi and destroyed the silver roof of 
the famous Tiirone Room in 1760. The Rajput apathy on that 
occasion sounded the death-knell of the Hindu Empire 

Sadashiv Rao Bhnu had advanced to the North from his base 
in Central India, where the Mahratta kingdom was firmly established, 
exposing his long line of communications, on the firm belief that 
the Rajput kingdoms through which it passed will protect it. This 
belief was justified. But they failed to bring succour to the 
beleagured army at Panipat. The third battle or rather war, which 
was waged round Delhi, was a struggle between the Mussalmans and 
Hindus. The Muslim Kingdoms in the South were kept in check 
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by the Mahratta Empire which extended to the Tungnbbadra and 
beyond. But the modern kingdom oE Oudh, combined with the 
discontented dependants of the Delhi Emperors and the virile 
Pathans, both settled in the Doab and the Punjab and invited from 
outside India. The Sikhs had not become strong enough either to 
keep in check the colonists or the foreign Pathans. So there was a 
big rising of the Mussalmans against the single-handed Marhattas. 
The latter proved a match to the former, but had help come 
from Kajputana, the Jlusaalman invaders and their supporters would 
have been crushed between tbe two armies. Not only this but aEter 
the rout of the Mahrattas at Panip.it, the Eajputs attacked the lines 
o£ communications of the Mahratta army. Only the Jats remained 
neutral or even helpful. They reaped the benefit, since they utilised 
the interregnum caused by the retreat of the Mahrattas and of the 
Afgnns to carry the wealth of Delhi to their capital. 

When the Mahrattas, baulked in the first instance of the ambition 
to revive the Hindu Empire in the North, again later advanced with 
the same object, they had to subdue the Eajputs, the Eohilkhand 
Pathans and tbe defenders of the defunct Mughal Empire by turns. 
But the rise of the British in Bengal, and the rise of Hyder in the 
South, while the Mahrattas were recouping their strength, shattered 
for ever the dream of the Hindu Empire of the old type. 



IN SEARCH OF A NEW HUMANIIY 


BY 

DH LANKA StJNDARAM M A, PhD (Londoo) 
New Delhi 


I T 18 fitting that my tribute to the memorable work of Diwan 
Bahadur Hai Bilas Sarda for o\er half a century should be a 
synthetic suivey of world events during that period nhich 
represents a genuine quest for a new humanity Just as the Sarda 
Act 18 the initial step in the legislative effort of the country, for a 
complete reconstruction of Hindu society and is still open to revision, 
the international search for the discovery of a new humanity has not 
as yet culminated in unqualified success Human society is never 
static and as such all dynamic currents of thought and activity are 
bound to have their ups nnd dovvns, which are terribly inconvenient 
to the moral philosopher and ruthlessly uncomfortable to the average 
citizen We are still to await the birth of a new humanity, but what 
we have noticed during the past half a century constitutes a halting, 
none-thc l< ss important, urge for the resurrection of man in a form 
far more noble than all the editions he had gone through ever since 
the dann of human civilization 

It is really not necessary for us to conduct researches into the 
history of the pa«t, to realise the importance of the tn th of the 
statement, that tlic fundamental urge m man has always been the 
acquisitive instinct In his daily individual life, no less than in 
his arduous community life, he relentlessly pursues the path of 
rigorous sclMielp, to gather unto himself the fruits of Nature IIis 
codes of private and public conduct always centre round the 
rock-bottom realities depicted bv the right to property His family 
has come to be regirded ns the unit of society and early ideas of 
kingphip were connected with the principle and concept of the 
ftxter fiirrwUat The natural extension of the idea of the family 
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right to property, including what modern economists call the right 
to unearned increment, is the basic foundation of national society, 
otherwise the Nation*Statc. 

A common urge has tended to make the family and the State 
perpetuate themselvca even to the extent of a deliberate neglect of 
similar co-existing units. Strangely enougli, the extreme 
individualism of man got partially merged into the equally extreme 
self-consciousness of the State, if only to strengthen the latter to the 
jeopardy of co-existing sister States, may be composed of differing 
groups of famiUcs. empires there were, right through the course 
of world history, but even Kmpires, despite their being a congeries 
of individual States, never completely deserted their accustomed 
track of acquisitive effort. As such, the existence, side by side, of 
individualistic human beings and ultra-nationalistic States has come 
to be the greatest paradox of human endeavour. 

Darwin’e theory of evolution has no doubt imparted sanctity to 
this scheme of thought and action which has run riot for centuries 
together. The survival of the fittest seemed almost to be the first 
principle of life, both animal and huniaa. It is the relentless law of 
Nature. It is the motivating force behind the scheme of man's 
existence. The Hindu DHARMA has only rationalised this 
illogical, but persistent fact of human existence, by means of the 
caste system. Acquisitive society had almost come to stay, but I 
use the expression “almost" advisedly. The laws of acquisitive 
society are governed by the instruments of superior equipment and 
struggle of the individual for slieer existence. Like a warring group 
of protons and electrons in the atomic world, a conglomeration of 
individualistic individuals and nation States is engaged in an almosf 
eternal conflict, sometimes coalescing, most times pulling each other 
in different directions, by means of an inscrutable magnetic action, 
but upholding the human race, as a solid mass in the same manner 
in which the earth has its being suspended in the Cosmos. But the 
struggle continues almost eternally. 

And in this perpetual struggle, war as an instrument of 
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indWHuftt M well M of uiktional policy hM come to be recognised as 
a legitimate weapon. So far, human liistory has not supplied us 
with data which can uphold such an illogical principle as the survival 
of the unfittcst. The search for a nca' humanity is entirely the 
8 ej\rch for an illogical formula, as represented by the still-unknown 
law of life, the survival of the unfittcst, the right of the individual 
and the State, of the lion and the lamb, to live side by side in perfect 
harmony, as the uniformly beloved creatures of a Supreme Being 
who wishes every one and all and everything well. The quest for 
this new humanity is a long and arduous one. It has not succeeded 
60 far. It is still continuing. And, like the hunt for a mirage, this 
quest is bound to continue until all that is best and noblest in human 
thought succeeds in discovering in the mirage the sheen of the 
thirst-quenching waters of a crystal-clear oasis. Humanity in the 
mass is noted for its stupidity, but it is the earnest hope of the sage 
and the eavant that the day might still arrive, when humanity in the 
mass would abjure all its stupidity and transform itself into an 
instrument for the establishment of justice and fair-play for all. 

11 . 

At no time, however, in the chequered history of the world 
was such a change of the human heart and outlook on life’s problems 
more required as it is today. The huge strides made in the domain 
of experimental science have no doubt enhanced the value of life 
to the individual, but have also rendered it extremely simple for 
a couple of mad dogs in the world to bring about the annihilation 
of vast, unconcerned, innocent masses in every corner of the globe. 
Bacteriological warfare, with all that lachyromatic gases imply, has 
so thoroughly transformed the technique of human wars that a 
sincere pang is being felt by one and all for the future of civilization. 
Twenty years ago, humanity went through serious convulsions to 
•make the world safe for democracy. But the efforts of the statesmen 
controlling the destinies of nations utterly collapsed, and today we 
have before ns the gruesome spectacle of frantic preparations for a 
mammoth holocaust of the innocents. Nothing but the emergence 
of a new humanity can avert this certain catastrophe. 
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embarked upon his unprovoked war of aggression on Ethiopia. Ali 
this was done in the cause of a new humanity. The League of Notions 
never defaulted in eminently justifying its own existence. 

IV. ‘ 

But both the Russian and the League experiments did not fulfil 
their original promise A process of attrition seems to have overtaken 
these experiments. In regard to the communist ethic, the world at 
large did not respond with a throbbing heart. As for the League of 
Nations, world-States rallied round the banner of Geneva only to 
discover to their utter discomfiture certain insuperable difficulties in 
their way. 


The collapse of Russian communism came about in a remarkable 
manner. Even after the new Economic Plan, otherwise known as 
the First and Second Five Years Plans, was inaugurated, M. Stalin 
and hie advisers recognised the necessity for a revolution of tlie 
cummunist ethic. Four years ago the Soviet administration saw the 
necessity for the recognition of a differential scale of wages for 
intellectual and manual workers. On the 25th November 1936 the 
constitution was ratified by Russia. It is nothing short of euphemism 
to call this Third Bcvolution of Russia a process under which freedom 
is descending down from precedent to precedent. The dictatorship 
of the proletariat, which was always deemed to he a necessary stage 
in the catechism of the communistic dialectic, is no longer to he. 
Article 10 of the constitution recognised the so-called ^'private 
economy” of the people, labile stringent marriage and divorce laws 
have once again been promulgated. That is to say, the communist 
revolution has utterly failed in its original programme to cre-ste a 


cla?s*lcss, goddess, family-less society. 

As for the League of Nations, two fundamental difficulties stood 
in the way of its fulfilment. Born out of the exigencies of the Great 
Wnr, the League came to be regarded by certain States ns the 
handmaid of tlic Victor Powers, while the U. S. A. stood out from 
the beginning, indicating that she has nothing to do with an 
orgnniifition whicU she regards to be the prime concern of the 
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KuropcATi Stntc«. The PO*crvtlcd •‘hnvcV nnd the “have nots” 
Powers arc now waging a war of coiiHidcrahlc magnitude for the 
control of the raw materials of the world. The rcviMon of the League 
Covenant !ia< now come to he reganlcd nn urgent ncccssit)* even 
by the Victor Powera. A auggcBtion is jnit forward by people 
intcrc»tc<l in the continued utility of the League that the management 
of the Mandated Territories should be taken out of the Iiands of the 
present Mandatory Powers lor the benefit of all. Curiously enough 
it is a fact that the Mandatory Powers have adhered to the principle 
of the “Oi>cn Door" for all in their mandated territories. Still, 
British Labour has gone out of the way to offer to the world a scheme 
for a proper distribution of (he international sujiply of raw materials. 
But Italy, Germany and Japan prefer to help themselves ns best ns 
they can to the bounty of Kature by means of the arbitrament of 
the sword. 

The quest for a new humanity in the individual and in the 
international splicrcs has tlius demonstrably failed. But the idealism 
of international workers, of the type of Diwnn Bahadur Sardn, is 
still unextinguished. To reconstruct the Hindu social fabric, the 
efforts of the community are still to be demonstrated to be equal. 
Small wonder that the endeavour of the international community to 
bring about a new humanity has not culminated in the success it 
deserves War as an instrument of national policy still looms large 
in the horizon. But tlic idealists in tlic open and the mass of 
humanity in the secret recesses of their hearts still believe with George 
Bernard Shaw that aerial warfare of the type which Signor Mussolini 
practised in Ethiopia would be tlie best guarantee for world peace. 

A new messiah is not necessary to prove the utter futility of 
the present mad urge of individuals and nation>States to annihilate 
each other. The gruesome facts of a ruthless struggle for existence 
both of the individual and the State amidst their compeers are staring 
ua in the face. If the experiments of the past half a century have 
failed, it should not lead us into an atmosphere of defeatism. Rather, 
the despair of the present should act as an urge for the straining of 
every nerve to erect a new edifice of humanity on the ruins of the 
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the necessity o£ a common tongue, Hindustani, a language oE their 
own in which they can all talk as they talked in Sanskrit and Prakrit 
in ancient days. Every caste and community is awake. The 
apparently evil communal movement is really a god-send, it is 
galvanising castes supposed to be sunk in age-long apathy. It is only a 
purification necessary for health. The communal virus is the medicine 
in the system. It will cause much uneasiness while it is acting, but 
what a relieE, what a Eeeling of strength, joj" and fitness it will bring 
when it has done its work and the waste matters accumulated during 
centuries are purged out. No more will caste blame caste. No 
longer will people blame the Brahmin or Kshatriya or Vaishya for 
betraying the country as of yore. Hereafter all stand for all, and 
each for ail, until we reach the journcy^s end. 

Reaching our goal will, doubtless, take some time, but time 
should be of no account in this land of manvantaras and 

hralimalc^tlpas. The main thing is to fix our ideal. The children of 
this country liavc known in the past, and may be trusted to know in 
the future, bow to march up to it. The thing to note is that Mother 
India is once more on the march after a thousand years of stagnation 
and sleep. It is because Har Bilns Sarda is one of the noted 
torch-bcarera in this resumed midnight marcl), that all India joins m 
celebrating this great occasion. 
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LIBRARIES AND SOCIAL bERVlCL 

BY 

S B RANOANATHAN M A L T T L A 
Sccrc/a?;/, Madras Library AssoctaUon, 
a7id Umterstty Librarian, Madras 


TT is a privilege to contribute to the volume that is being 
prepared in honour o£ Diwan Bahadur H ii Bil is Sarda, M L A 
o£ Ajmer While he has been in different ^^alks o£ life, the 
one thing with which his name is most associated m the public raind is 
what he carried with him wherever he went— his zeal foi social 
service The most significant of the honorary positions he holds 
and has held 18 that o£ the Sccretaij, ParopakHnni Sabha o£ India 
Hence, when my esteemed friend, Principal Seshadn, invited me to 
contribute a paper to the barda Memorial Volume, 1 looked upon it 
as an opportunity to examine the relation between “Social Service” 
a\hich IS so dear to Sarda’s heart and “Libraries” with which my 
work IS intimately counected 

A Modern Phenomenon 

My task became, however difficult when I began to collect my 
thoughts on the subject While I was reasonably sure oE the 
connotation oE the term “Libraries", it was by no means so with 
the term “social service” Like everybody else. I had been 
vaguely aware of what social service denoted That vague 
comprehension was quite sufficient so long as I did not have 
to face that term at cIo«c quarters But, once I had to write about 
it, I had a good deal of trouble in getting a correct idea of that 
term M hen I analysed my a ague comprehension, I found that the 
term ‘ chanty" c.imc uppermost in my mind as an cqiii\alent for 
social 6cr\ice But then on a closer e\amination, 1 found that 
social serMco cannot be equated with chanty Chanty, there has 
been from time immemorial But social seraicc is a modern 
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In a scene entitled “A Round Table (of the abnormal)” in the Five 
Laios of Library Science^ « fairly full picture of the social service 
aspect of libraries is given»^ Let us examine how libraries have 
begun to figure in social service in regard to the four major categories 
of which social service has been shown to consist. 

Libraries and the Physically Handicapped. 

In examining the part that the library could play in giving 
relief to those who have physical handicaps, I shall confine myself to 
two classes of people, viz.^ the blind and the sick. 

Library Service to the Blind. 

1 take the blind first, as, in the popular mind, books may appear 
to have the least chance in giving relief to those who have lost their 
sight. Ae early as 1827, Braille invented a system of raised script 
to enable the blind to read with the tips of their fingers. Most of 
the countries have now established a National Library for tlie Blind, 
consisting of Braille books. England and Ameiica had it in 1882 
and Germany in 1894 The annual issue of books to the blind 
exceeds 60,000 volumes in England. 

India is not behind other countries in the number of its blind ! 
According to the 1931 census, they aie not less than 6,00,000. An 
“All-India Blind-Relief Association” was started in Bombay in 1919. 
Not a little solace would be given to the blind by tliis Association, if 
it could establish and maintain n National Library for the Blind. 
The National Library for tlm Blind can go even further. It can 
produce the necessary text-books to enable those, who have been 
unfortunately stricken by blindness in their boyhood, to pursue theu 
education like other boys or girls. In western countries, it is not 
uncommon to find blind boys and girls appearing for the regular 
university examinations and passing with honours, thanks to 
the service rendered by their respective National Libraries for 
the Blind. 

• lUDginailiiin (S It); Th< /'ice lytut of L^lrarit Scunct, IP3I, (JfuJrae 
Auoctntion BciMication Sene*, 2.) 129 to 14C 
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Hospital Ubrory Service 

Another form of phjaical handtc'ip is the temponry one of 
sickness During the hst ten )C'ir8 or so, the idea of hospital 
libnr} EcrMcc is being s^stcinaticall^ developed in almost all 
countries The ^Indras Libiar} Association established its hospital 
library serMce in 1033 and about tncntj bcncu hospitals^ are being 
rcguhrl) t^c^^cd with books nml magazines bj a corps of \ olunteer 
■workers In other countries, this noik has been more systematised 
and a much grcitcr volume of nork is being turned out For 
example, no less than 2,000 hospitals arc being 8cr\cd with books in 
Lnghnd The Royal Victoria llospitd at Montreal has appointed a 
full timed librarian for hospital library service He is helped by 
34 aohmteers Books arc distributed to G50 beds twice a week 
Adult book® ns ncll as ]u\cnilc books are distributed Books m 
fifteen languages arc ser\ed One year’s circulation amounted to 
12,000 volumes * 

The medical profession is recognising even medical value in 
books The term “bibliothcrapy” has come into use Case lecord 
cards are being analysed by doctors, psychologists and librarians 
to find out the field and the scope for bibliothcrapy Melancholia, 
insomnia and insanity appear to be most amenable to treatment 
by books 

Prison Library Service 

Let us pass on to the second category of handicaps, namely 
mental handicap 1 take the case of prisoners first Modern 
psychology tells us that those who arc brought into prison for 
criminal offences are at bottom mentally handicapped Ihe modern 
wave of social outlook is humanising treatment in prison The 
present tendency is to reclaim the criminals rather than keeping 
them eternally m chains The library profession is naturally taking 
advantage of this change in outlook and is developing the necessary 
technique to render book service to the unfortunate abnormals shut 

'Madras Library Associat on E ghlh Annual Report P 33 

^Bulletin of Ike American Librarg Aeeoetat on V 28 P 607 
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in prison. Books Uave not only tko vnlue o? nmemties to prisoners 
but also have enormous potentialities as instruments oJ rescue n'ork. 
Both inspirational books and informative books are in great demand 
in prisons. 

Library Scr\'ice to illiterates. 

Illiteracy is a form of mental handicap which is widely 
prevalent in India. As many as 92 per cent of onr people are 
illiterates. The scope for social service in this held is unlimited in 
India today. One might wonder whnt part libraries can play in 
serving the illiterate mass. No doubt, a library with an outlook of 
the eighteenth or the nineteenth century cannot have anything to do 
with illiterates. But the twentieth century library, which wants to 
bring within its field every citizen of its neighbourhood, has developed 
techniques for rcitdcring service even to illiterates. It has 
developed a system of reading books to tlie illiterates. It produce'? 
scrap books and picture books to enable the illiterates to absorb 
ideas through pictures. Side by aide with these methods, a modern 
library feceks to harness the craving for knowledge induced in the 
illiterates and to teach tiiem to re.ad and write. It is claimed that 
in Bussia, where illiteracy wa«i as high as 70 per cent ten years ago, 
libraries have gone a long way in liquidating illiteracy and bringmg 
it to as low a level ns 10 per cent in a period of ten years. 


Library Service to the Unemployed. 

Then, I pass on to the third category, viz., those Ruffering from 
an economic handicap, and I pro^>ose to take tlic case of 
unemployed. Ifncinployment and forced leisure appear to bo one of 
the persistent social ills of the present day. This ill became rather 
pronounced during the last seven or eight years, wlicn tlic world 
depression wa*! in its most intense phase. The recent census of 
gives 50,000 ns the mnnbcr of the educated unemployed in our 
country. Of this 50,000, ten tlioinnnd are graduates and of tliis ten 
thousand, one thou'.niid five hundred are honours graduates fhc 
Census Comnu-sioner rightly remarks that this is an aafo 
undcresliiuaic of the rc.sl «tatc of things. In other countries, nheri 
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more reliable dntn nrc nvAilfiblc, the number of the uncmjilo} eel reaches 
millions A large percentage of the imcmplojcd arc dispirited and 
rather helpless in face of the calnmit} uhich has befallen them 
Heading ma^ dnert and gi\c them hours of freedom from brooding 
and 8a\c tlicm from mental or moral dctciioration Others more 
self reliant and resourceful mnj add to their knon ledge thioiigli books 
and periodicals and turn the information so obt lined to practical 
account One of the grvacst responsibilities of an organised 
conimunit} is to pull the nnempIoNcd through such inevitable periods 
of enforced idleness and want, with the least permanent damage to 
their personality The Ihitish commnmt), foi example, has 
Bucccssfull} put the lihrar) to useful ecn ice in this matter The 
British Librar} Association and the Butish Institute for Adult 
Lducation have worked hind in hand during the last seven jears m 
inducing public libraries to apjily their min 1 to tins form of social 
service The} had built up a national book dump of about 10,000 
volumes b} soliciting gifts In one ^ear, ihc} distiibuted about 
100,000 volumes to 300 unemplo}mcnt centres One imblcdon 
man stated that the public librar} bad been ‘ the means of holding 
on to sanity dunug mouths of despair * At bmctlnvick, books on 
almost every trade were requested by those seeking new fields of 
livelihood Nearly 10,000 unemployed were regularly sened by the 
public Iibrarj at Bermondsey It is reported that many of these 
were people who obtaind posts in entirely different spheres as a lesult 
of Studies pursued with the assistance of libi iry books ^ Nearer 
home 1 know the ease of a graduate at AJ idras He was getting a 
pittmce of Rb 10 m a cloth merchant’s shop Lveu that was denied 
to him at the first onset of the woi Id depression He used to visit 
the libraiy ill clad, moody, and almost verging on insanity He 
tumbled upon a Cyclopaedia of Agriculture audHorti culture From 
there, he was led on and on to other books on the same subject 
Years later 1 found that young inan entering the library one day 
with a bright and cheeiful look and with a clean dress He said that 
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he had settled do^n as a vegetable gardener and that he vras quite 
happy in every way. 

Service to AduHs. 

Perhaps, the most far-reaching social service that a library is 
capable of, lies in the sphere of personality adjustment. Mention has 
already been made of the possibility of service to the illiterates. 
The rural library service experiments at Mannargudi and Andipatti 
disclose the great potentialities that the library service possesses to 
lift the illiterate, ignorant masses of Our rural areas from the lethargy 
and despondency to which they are accustomed. These two 
experimental centres have disclosed the great eagerness and urge 
possessed by our village folk for knowledge and for acquisition of 
knowledge through books and periodicals. The library has also got 
a great opportunity to make better men of the literate and the 
educated. Diffusion of current information is not only an urgent 
task but also a complicated social task today, when knowledge makes 
6uch tremendous strides from year to year. 

Service to Adoiescents. 

In countries which have an established network of library 
system, attention is being largely paid nowadays to the adolescent 
section of the community. It is found from experience that a largo 
percentage of those who leave school lapse into illiteracy in a period 
of ten years. The national loss that is involved in this lapse into 
illiteracy is colossal. The period when this lapse occurs is the most 
difficult period in the life of an individual. Hence, the lihrar) 
profession baa begun to pay increasing attention to adolescents. 
Various devices are employed to keep up their iuterest in books. 
Boys of tlie school leaving classes are taken in groups to the loca 
public library, and everything possible is done to establish plcastira e 
contact between them and the library. Some countries are a so 
experimenting with a special type of libraries called Intermediate 
libraries ” whore not only the collection of books is specialty attune 
to the needs of the adolescents, butnlso the methods of publicity am * c 
mcthotlfl of approach to tlic readers are carefully devised and pmctisct . 
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Scnicc to Children 

B} ft nylcnntic jjrocc^R of clitniiifttion, the librnr^ profession 
Ins begun to rciliFC that if the Itbror) is to lie nn cfTcctuc tool in 
the pcrsoin 1 it\ ndjmtincnt of the imlnidtinls in the comtnunit^ it 
serves, It mint begin its foundation c\cn earlier than the ndolcsccnt 
stage nnd hence we \Mtnc«fs to<la\ in almost c\cr^ country the 
peaceful pcntlrntion of the librnr} spirit into tlie scliools of nil grades 
nnd kinds Ihe libnir} profession seeks to secure that greater 
attention m paid to the scliool librnr} nnd the librar) hour lias come 
into Noguc It IS c\cn maintained that a good deal of ro-orientntion 
18 nccc«sar^ in class room methods so that a proper and more central 
place IS gnen to library actiMtics in the school curriculum nnd school 
life 


Scr>icc to Pre school Children 

ihe librar) spirit has gone even a step further It learns from 
ps}cholog) that tlic prc*scliool stage is at least as important as the 
school stage in the pcrsonalit) adjustment of indiMdunls Hence, 
the libraries seek to secure the most fa\ourablc circumstance for 
pre school children bj distributing health) and reliable literature on 
parent education Some public libraries e\en arrange courses 
of librar) talks for parents These talks arc, of course, onlj means of 
stimulating the necessary interest Once the interest is stimulated, 
the libraries feed the parents with books of the right kind on the 
methods of hringing up infants 

Service at the Pre natal stage 

The extreme form of service that public libraries seek to do 
towards the personality adjustment consists m the supply of the right 
kind of books to the expectant mothers in the locality The street 
8 ur\ejs of potential readers which have become a regular feature of 
all progressive libraries todaj , naturally disclose the homes in which 
there are expectant mothers A caiefully assorted collection of 
books, built with the aid of the necessary experts, is sought to be 
distributed m such homes 
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These social ventures on the part o£ the public libraries are 
quite recent. Hence, it is not possible to say how far they will 
actually help in a health^* personality adjustment in the community. 
But, viewed theoretically, there is no doubt, that a public library has 
a large part to play in this form of social service. In progressive 
communities, social surveys are undertaken periodically to sec the 
effect of such experiments in social adjustment. The London Survey 
of 1928^ and the Merseyside (Liverpool) Survey of 1930® arc 
examples. A comparison of the 1900 London Survey with that of 
the 1928 Survey gives some significant figures in tlie part that 
libraries and books play in social adjustment. In 1900 A. D., lio out 
of u thousand were reading books in London. In 1931 the number 
had grown to 15C. In Merseyside, the number of persons out of a 
thousand that made use of library borvicc had risen from 32 in 1900 
to 140 in 1930. These figures show that the process of helping the 
community to self-help through books is a slow and arduous process, 
But, I am sure, it is an cltcctivc jirocess. Hence, the library 
profession should not loose heart at not being able to aciiicvc 
anything spectacular in a year or two. But wc must have a firm 
faith in the «ocinI possibilities of public libraries and carry forward 
tiic torch of knowledge witli entimsiasm and determination. 

Wc have become familiar with tiic enthusiasm and determination 
with which Har Bilas Sarda usually carries out his objectives m 
social reform. Wo remember the persistence with whicli ))C has 
ficciircd legal sanction for bringing up the Indian women “ to an 
accepted standard of well-being”, Mr. L. Einrnett Holt, tbcgre.it 
American child specialist and the apostle of child protection, wlio 
devoted hi*! life uninterruptedly to bring up children “ to annecepted 
Htandard of ^YclI•be^ng ” soon discovered the potentialities of the 
printed word in liclping him in the rcali«ation of his ideal. .Sever.d 
millions of volumes on child care were produced and distributed 
throughout the New World m'liidy throngli his influeneo. I am sure 
that the library and tlie prtnird word will gain tlie Mine reengnifum 

*T7t* cf l/ot hn iJf* ant 
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TELL ME TOUR TALE 


in the hands of the Secretary of the Pnropakarini Sabha of India and 
that the library movement •will effectively help forward the social 
progress of our land, which is so dear to the heart of Diwan Bahadur 
Har Bilas Sarda. 


TELL ME YOUR TALE 

BY 

PROV. E. E SPEIGHT, B. A. (LONDON). 
Ootacamund. 

Tell me your tale, and 1 will listen 
Not to what you tell, 

For when you talk the angels walk 
Among the words you weave so well, 
And ns I listen all 1 hear 
Makes wondrous clear 
Not all you tell. 

But even, for an endless hour. 

The incoraprebcneibic. 
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ur 

MEHn CHAND. M.A., 

Principal^ JD. A. F. College, JtiUundur, 


CWAMl Dayanand Saraswati was the greatest spiritual thinker of 
^ the nineteenth century. A Vedic Kishi oE modern India, he had 
a living faith in God. Even like Buddha, he left his home early 
in life and wandered from place to place, discoursing on the Absolute 
and ministering to the spiritual needs of men. In an age of false 
gods and low ideals, the great seer upheld the Vedic Dbarraa and 
preached to the far ends of India that purity of the spirit was the 
essential condition of all real wealth and welfare. The Hishi pressed 
his message into otie word, Brahmacharyu, and he delivered it with 
the joy of a discoverer and the power of a prophet, quickening the 
dead tissues of Hindu life mid thought. Yen, IHshi Dayannnd^a life 
was an Act of the Word he spoke : with him a new planet swam 
into our ken. 

Of that great Rishi, Diwan Bahadur Hnr Bilas Sards is 
undoubtedly one of the most devoted disciples. More than half a 
century ago, while yet a boy, Diwan Bahadur Har Bilas Sarda came 
into contact with Swnmi Daynnand at Ajmer, near that vast expanse 
of sacred waters known as Lake Pushknr. It was a contact as 
between fire and gold, between the Enlightened and one who .sought 
Light, more Light. Now that boy has grown into a great social 
reformer with a well-stored mind, rich in educational and judicial 
experience, legislating for the Hindus and awakening their conscience 
to the meaning and purpose of Bmhmacharya, the supreme message 
of his Master. Indeed, none has realized in life the teachings of the 
founder of the Arya Samnj more deeply than Diwan Baimdur 
Har Biius Snrda. May God grant him long life and, with it, the 
privilege of nishhama karma and social service. 
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in 

msa^ak n MnnA i c 

l rmr J'jnM/cr, //i/unrr 


"TT 18 1 truimi llml llu ruittiro <»f a rate gcl(« iii«titMtioimIi 8 Cfl 
into n riNihrutKin (hinmic in cimnrttr mid tonstmitl) 
changing m «»nltr to «djn«t ihc Plrncture of ci\ili 7 ntioii to the 
chmigmg function- It »K called n|»oii to di-clmrgc It is onl} ^\hen 
the ciNiliration hccntncs ptatic mid stnginnt that there is need for 
frc«li 8 }nthcM 6 Alcivdir of men he ht n king or paint or tribal 
hero, then comes forward, |iut 8 new life into the decaying culture of 
a pco))Ic and a lien civiluation starts its career afresh DilTcrcnt 
duties haac been lud down under diffcicnt tapes of ciailization ns 
necessary to enable an tndtatdual to nchicac the full realisation of 
his pcrsonalit} Kuinanl Dlmtta m his /iiwtra Kfirti/la lajs down 
this theora about Satjn Yuga, Davaparn Yiiga and Kali Yuga Hindu 
legists iiaae shown remarkable c.ipacit^, for taking up the thread of 
Arjnn culture from the moment it got embedded into accretions of 
static ciaihzation and making it the starting point of a more 
puissant civilization 

wpi ^t^ ® fmrmfjpr: 

Tim i 

hrom tins it aaould appear clear that the legists wanted the 
people to march with the times They proscribed correspondingly 
different duties, so ns to enable tlieni whateaer the times, to move on 
aneacnkcel Ultimately what good men considered to be proper 
conduct for others 18 laid down as a ciiterion for good conduct for 
all llanade was the first scientific sociologist after Kam Mohan Roy 
who examined the various methods of reform and decided the 
direction he should give to the social reform moaement in India 
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His annual utterances over social reform were awaited with eager 
expectation by the educated public. He definitely deprecated the 
method of breaking with the past and setting up our social life on 
what may be called rational foundations. He realised, as much as 
Burke, that reason was a will o* the wisp and the fantasies of individual 
idiosyncracy were bound to lead a people astray. He took his stand 
on the past heritage, but he was determined to make it and the 
institutions in which it was embedded responsive to modern needs. 
If function is to govern structure, then with every change in tbe 
function, the structure must show corresponding transformation. 
He was opposed to the imposition of change from above except 
where the evil was immediate. Legislation cannot precede 
formation of public opinion but should only overtake it. He was 
in favour of starting a society either under Act XXI of i860 or 
under Sec. 26 of the Companies Act, binding together those who 
wanted n certain change to be brought about and laying down 
sanctions for those members of the society who committed a 
breach of any of the rules. He found out, however, of these 
organizations did not multiply, because of the initial cost involved 
in getting them registered. The fundamental basis, therefore, of 
his method of life was selMmposcd rules making change in the 
institution of n particular group which were necessary in view of 
the changing needs of the times. It would be a wise man who wiH 
lay down what these changes arc going to be, but these changes will 
be made in the light of the past culture of the group and not on a 
priori rational considerntions. His weighty words have a ring of 
prophecy in these days. On two occasions he said as follows 

“ The true reformer has not to write upon a clean slate, His 
work is more often to complete the half-written sentence. 
He has to produce tbe ideal out of the actual, and by the 
help of the actual We have one continuous stream of 
life flowing past us, and " we must accept as valid the acts 
which were noted in the past, and on the principles of the 
past, ” and seek to turn the stream with a gentle benf 
here, and a gentle bend there, to fructify the land ; we 
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METHODS OF SOCIAL EEFORM FOR INDIA 

cannot afford to dam it up altogcthei, or force it into a 
new channel 

“ National prejudices, national customs and national habits 
cannot be swept away in a day or a year We could not 
break with the p'lst if we would We must not break 
with it if wc could ” 

Political reform which came close on the heels of social reform 
has now left the competitor far behind in the race and the political 
consideraiton has been assuming more and more a prcdominently 
over powering attitude towards details of socnl reform Ihis 
attitude IS rendered easier on account of the fact that the politics of 
a subject nation are mostly destructive m their criticism and it is 
easier for a number of desperate elements to combine for criticism 
than for the same elements to combine for the purpose of building 
up a sjTithesis Social reform, therefore, has fallen into the background 
and a race of young men has come forward who have cut off their 
moorings with the past and who deserve m every sense of the word 
the term—“deracme", torn up by the roots, or the eradicated They 
forget that a human being ha-* not got watertight compartments m his 
soul, one portion allotted to politics, another to economics, the third 
to morals and the fourth to social actnity The human being is a 
unity and the mainsprings of bis action should be so regulated ns to 
find manifestation on the plane of citizenship in a manner likely to 
satisfy his political, economic, social and moral aspirations 

The method of reform, therefore, should be Ranade’s method, 
by which institutions of modern times are linked up to institutions 
in the past and shown as having developed out of them Impatient 
idealists are to be definitely told that to use an expression which the 
German philosophers have made fashionable, their weltamchaung 
should be typically Indian, based on Indian culture, but in its 
oper'iti\e aspects it must embody itself into institutions suited to 
the times and capable of discharging functions that the society in 
which the individual is placed, is called upon to perform Diwan 
Bahadur Bar Bilas Sarda has never advocated reform of Hindu 
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society in a manner which wonld go counter to the code of Monu. 
He has developed the code on lines which Manu himseU would have 
worked out seeing the tendency of modern Kali Yuga The new 
fangled notions of the West in which life is modelled on satisfaction 
of so many rights of the individual, has no place in the Diwan 
Bahadur’s theory of social reform. The idea is to free the individual 
from disabilities, which would enable him or her to act the part of 
a free citizen with his or her full obligations rather than to free an 
individual from obligations and make him or her an isolated freelance 
unit. 


INDIAN NIGHT 

BY 

PADMINI BATTHIANABHAN. M. A,, 

Editor, **The India Magazine” C7olcntfo. 

Hushed and silent in the silver light 
Of full-moon radiance, beautiful, serene, 

In peaceful slumber slept the Indian night. 

The trees that now had lost their luscious green, 
In ghostly shapes stood sentinel between 
The stretch of paddy helds and autumn’s bright 
Transparent sky; where fleecy clouds of white, 

A moment cast a shadow on the scene. 

All was still but for the doleful wail 
Of prowling jackals, or the mournful cry 
Of some sad bird that for an instant broke 
The depth of quiet. Far away the pale 
Hills looked white, and in the village by 
The moonlit stream, no human voices spoke. 
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UAH BILAS SAUDA; AN APPRECIATION 
ny 

HAi HAnADun McrrnnADAB 
ReUrcd Otnl Surgeon, 

Lahore, 


Ij^lWAK IhlinHur Ilnr IliKs Sftfdn is one of those great 
^ men, of ^hotn mother Imlm enn rightl} feel proud His 
lifelong career of sclflcHS mid devoted service has been 
unique in various respect-^ As a htatesman and legislator, he could 
be ranked with some of the be-^t ones in the line He is on erudite 
scholar of Indian histor} and mi anient lover of nncicnt Indian culture 
As such, lie has rendered vtr) great service to the cause of 
Indian nalionalitj and Huiduistn bv Ins vast researches in 
ancient Indian lore JIc is one of the most sincere and devoted 
followers of the Maharelu Dayanand and by Ins writings, example 
and precept has tried to keep the torch of the RishiN teachings 
burning and alive The ver} great success of tlie Nirvan Ardh 
Slntabdi Celebrations iit Ajmer was due to his untiring zeal and 
effort 

His books, Hindu, Nitjw lou/y and otliers leave nn indelible 
mark on the minds of the rising generation Tlic whole Hindu 
nation owes him a deep debt of gratitude for his services in the 
field of social reform His Child-AIarriage Restraint Act has gone 
a long way in rooting out the evil custom of child-mnrriage In 
the cause of the service to the motheiland, ho is younger than the 
joungest amongst us I look upon all that he has been doing for 
hia nation and country with great admiration and esteem May he 
be spared to us for man) more jeara to come for tlie regeneration 
of society 
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camps o£ exercise for the social virtues-union, care for others, punctu- 
ality and the rest o£ them. This training is part o£ that education in 
citizenship which is beginning to be recognized as the most important 
object o£ Indian education. 

It is a long and laborious process— this work of preparation 
for social reform. The social ideas and usages that have to be 
attacked have been so long embedded in the minds and hearts of the 
people that their displacement must necessarily be a matter o£ time. 
And if short work is to be made of them, that is, if social revolution 
and not just social reform is the objective, then all the more intensive 
must the work of preparation become. Long or short, the work of the 
social reformer is bound to be heavy and even painful. But he may be 
comforted with the view that by working to rid the country of anti- 
social customs and institutions be is really building'the permanent 
progress of the country. For political disadvantages are but the 
consequences of social defects. The social reformer may gather 
courage and strength from the wise words of Burke, that “if we do 
not go to the origin and first ruling cause of grievances, we do 
nothing’^ and that wise men will apply their remedies to vices, not to 
names; to the causes of evil which are permanent, not to the occasional 
organs by which they act, and the transitory modes in which they 
appear; otherwise, you will be wise historically, but a fool in 
practice.” 
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HAU BILAS SARDA 


BY 

REV. T. P. MELEOR, 
Bangalore. 


M r. Har Biks Snrdn is one of India’s most distinguished sons 
in the realm of historical literature and social reform. If 
we would discover the influences which have contributed 
to the development of his literary skill and reforming zeal, we must 
seek to obtain a glimpse of his home and early surroundings. He 
was the only son of his father, Sriyut Har Nanayana, the Librarian 
of the Government College, Ajmer, a man of no mean scholarship. 
Young Sarda delighted to assist his father in the annual stock-taking 
of the college library, and in this way had ample opportunities of 
familiarising himself with many important books Books on general 
literature as well as philosophical and historical works were 
voraciously read, and thus were laid the foundations of Mr. Sarda’s 
future ability with pen and tongue. 

When girl’s education was almost unknown in Uajputana, 
Mr. Sarda’s only sister acquired a good knowledge of Hindi under 
her father’s able instruction. Brother and sister were greatly 
attached to each other, and enjojed a rare intellectual companionship 
until her untimely death. 

He wished to go to England for furtlier studies, after taking 
his B. A. degree from the Agra College, but Ins ambition was not 
realised. His ability ns a writer and speaker of choice English is 
therefore all the more remarkable. 

When quite a young man he, together with a few friends, 
opened a debating club in Ajmer, and there took part in discussions 
of a social and semi-political nature, thus equipping himself for his 
future brilliant career as a Judge and Reformer. 
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He has travelled widely in liis mother country and made 
himselE acquainted with social and economic conditions over a wide 
area. Hence he cannot be accused of seeking to impose mere 
parochial or provincial reforms on the nation at large. His 
judgments are based on personal observation as well as book- 
knowledge. 

Neither can he be accused of unbending orthodosj in the 
sphere ol religion. He is connected with one of the reform 
movements in Hinduism, the Arya Samaj. When a small child, he 
heard lectures by the founder of the Samaj, Swarai Dayanand 
Saraswati. He was present at the time of Swami Dayanand’s de.ath 
in 1883. 

It is remarkable that amidst a busy public life, Mr. Snrda has 
found time to write a number of books and monographs. Chief 
amongst these is his well-kuown book, Hindu Supenority, In that 
book he has attempted, witli considerable success, to demonstrate the 
superiority of the ancient Hindus in culture and civilisation. At 
first sight, such a claim may appear to be a boastful exaggeration. 
The claim, however, is supported not by citing the opinions of Hindu 
Pandits and scholars who might justly be suspected of partiality, 
but by quoting the judgments of eminent European scholars and 
savants who had opportunities of studying the history and tlie 
monuments oi ludin tor themse)ves. The theme ol the hooh is not 
dictated by any false notions of racial pride and prejudice, but ratlicr, 
to quote Mr. Sarda’s own words, it was written *‘to invite the 
attention of thoughtful people to tlie leading features of the ancient 
civilisation of the Hindus which enabled the inhabitants of tiiis 
country to contribute so much to the material and moral wclhbojng 
of mankind”. India must ever bo grateful to Sir. Sarda for reminding 
the world afresh of these facts. Her thanks can best be shown by 
seeking in these days of transition to make a new contribution to the 
life of the w’orld, a contribution which perhaps no other nation 
can make. 

While wc gladly welcome every appearance of greatness and 
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II lA r<rlMtil> rnoro <!i*i»lro »* t/» the irtif drvrloptncnl of inlioml 

life n»o A^r of (ViiMcnl Onimitloc A|*|>omlel In tlic Government 
of Indn in Il'ilH, comjiirm^ tlif itvo c\jI*, nwkr* the follotving 
rcmul.A:— ‘ Ca*ri of irrrc fnv ntid fnr l>clncen Thc> compelled 

attention b) the cnormlt} of thcciil in indnoltnl b} the 

intcn'c af^oin of the hiimtn^ wnlotr, and Ihctorriblt nliock. thc^ 
gn%c to Iniman feeling* Hot nftcr nil thc\ >Mrcca«e'^of ituIiMdunl 
fufTcrinp, the n^'oin (nk>iMiih thetnarUr In the case of cir!^ 
inatcrnit) (following child nnrnv<). howc% cr, the t\ il is »o « idc^prcid 
and nflccls viicli n large number of nointn, Ixilh among ilindns and 
Mtiflinif, M to ncccftjlatc redroa It is so extensne ns to alTtct 
the whole framework of focitt^ After going tlirongh the onlcal, 
if a woman AUrtnes to the age of tliirt), rIil is id iimn} eases an 
old woman, nlmoit a shadow of her former self Her life is a long 
lingering nu'‘cr} and she is a sncrjllcc at the altar of custom The 
oil IS so insidious in all the imuiifold aspects of social life that 
pcojdo lm\c censed to think of its ahocLing effects on the whole 

Bocinl fabric If Icgihlntion atna justified for preventing 

there IS ample justification for legislation to jircvcnt cnrlj maternity 
both on grounds of Inimanitj and in furtherance of social justice”. 
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Here and there were a few brave men who dared to raise a 
protest against this evil. One of them, Mr. Har Bilas Sarda, not 
only raised his voice, but bent every effort towards having Child 
Marriage recognised and placed on the statute book as a crime 
punishable by law. Swami Dayanand Saraswati was probably the 
first Brahman to denounce and attack the evil of child marriage. It 
was left to one of his disciples, Mr. Sarda, to carry the fight, if not 
to complete victory, at any rate to the point where the enemy was 
compelled to make great concessions. 

Where public opinion moves very slowly we do well to invoke 
the aid of legislation as Mr. Sarda does in these words; — “A great 
English writer has said that where large communities are concerned, 
legislation is the only effective means of accomplishing social 
reform...... ...There are certain matters of a serious nature iu which 

considerations of humanity and the inalienable rights of a human 
being — and that human being an innocent and helpless child—call 
for the immediate intervention of the Legislature. The present Bill, 
Sir, concerns one of those matters. In order to protect the inalienable 
rights of the innocent children and to concede to them the right to 
live their lives, it is necessary that infant marriages and child 
marriages must come to an end at once. These evils have dangerously 
lowered the vitality of the people, stunted their growth, and barred 
their way to prosperity and happiness.” 

The Child Marriage Keatraint Act will remain as a monument 
to the reforming zeal and legislative skill of ^Ir. Sarda, We can add 
further to the beauty of the monument by agitating for still more 
legislation to make the Act more effective. 

Throughout Mr. Sarda's speeches and writings certain ideas 
stand out like beacon lights, 

“Kcason js the compass of life. Leave it behind and you 
embark on a sea of troubles. Dethrone reason, and superstition 
usurps its place and tyranny is the result ” 

He shows that jirogrcss is possible only when tlicrc is an 
advance botli in the political and social spheres, “Social and 
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political reforms arc bo ultimately connected iMth each other that the 
neglect of the one Mtnlly injures the other '1 hey act and react on 
each other Social diPiulcgralion ends in political Bubjcctioii and 
vice ima." 

“It IS a matter of shame that those nho behove in Vmudhctiva 
htit\mhalan\i nhich means that mankind is one family, whoso 
Shastras teach them tlmt all men arc brethren, and that there ih a 
diMnc csecncc m cveiy man, noimn and child, slioiild practise 
untoiichability and regard certain classes of men and n omen ns 
untouchables** In another place he says, “Xho interests of the 
country require that our aociil system must be modified so ns to 
admit of social contacts being cstablHicd ^Mth people belonging to 
different denominations and faiths in tlic country ” Not only his 
work on behalf of the Clnld Marriage llcstniint Act but also his 
endeavours to remoic some of the disabilities of Hindu widow s and 
mothers, are a practical dcmonstritiou of tlmt belief “Make woman 
free and she will break man’s chains Slaves cannot produce free 
men, and woman enslaved will not bring forth men who would 
be free” 

This brave writer and reformer has been honoured with the 
titles of Kai Saheb and Diwan Bahadur, titles never more fittingly 
bestowed But the greatest honour that can be given him is the 
gratitude of the millions of India's women who through his efforts 
have been spared the suffering and misery that ho often resulted from 
child marriage 

It IS a great privilege to have a small share in contributing 
to the volume which has been prepared as a token of regard for 
such an honoured son of so great a country 
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S. S. BURY A.NAKAY ANA SASTRI SI. A., (OXON), Bab at-law, 
Reader in Philosophyt Madras University. 


T he name oE Har Bilas Sarda will always be remembered as 
that of a stalwart who fought for the vindication o£ Hindu 
culture and the uplift of Hindu woman. It is therefore but 
proper that a volume of essays in his honour should contain a paper 
on the ancient Hindu conception of woman’s wit. 

The idea has long been prevalent that in Hindu Society the 
women’s sphere was restricted to the home and that women were 
never credited with the capacity to conquer more ambitious spheres. 
In the region of spiritual realisation in particular, woman seems to 
have almost invariably ranked with the backward classes. An 
eminent philosopher and reformer like Sankara appears to have ha 
no hesitation in classing women with infants, blind men and idiots 
in their capacity to be deluded about the self. We find this difficult 
to reconcile with the undisputed fact that there were certainly 
women of spiritual eminence from the Upanishadic times. Even 
today considerable reverence is paid in Hindu society to woman, 
mother; divinities belonging to the fair sex rank only nest to t e 
highest, even where they are not worshipped as absolutely suprein^ 
and, as a Western woman novelist has remarked, all this seems 

consort ill with the prevailing neglect of and contempt for woma 
in every capacity other than that of mother. 

The old Upanishadic story of Tajnavalkya and 
will be found to throw some light on this paradox. ^ It 
Brihadaranyctka XJpanishad, in two places (H, iv and , 

both we are told of the two wives, Mnitreyi and Katyayaiu, o 

husband’s offer to settle his affairs before renunciation by div.di o 
his property between the two, of Maitrcyi’s demand whether ri 
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could secure her immortality, and of her getting the spiritual 
instruction that it is for the self all things are dear and not for their 
Gwn sake The second version (m chapter IV) is a little fuller 
The introductory passage there gives the reason for Maitreyi getting 
such instruction, not Katyayani Any one would say that it was 
because llaitreyi asked for it, not Katyayani, but the doubt persists 
whether Katyayani might not have asked for it if she had been given 
the opportunity, and there is no indication in either version of the 
story, that Ya]navalk}a ever asked bis other wife what she wanted 
But there is a significant sentence about the outlook of the two 
ladies “Of these Maitreyi used todiscuss Brahman, (while) Kat^ajani 
had then an essentially feminine outlook (stn-prajna eva tarhi 
Katyayani) ” The fact that Maitreyi was instructed shows that 
sacred knowledge was not barred to woman ns woman That 
Katyayani was not instructed was due neither to prejudice nor 
neglect, she was not interested, for she had essentially a “woman’s 
outlook” (struprajna) What this outlook consisted m, we ore not 
told, but we may infer it from what Katjajam was gnen and 
Maitreyi put away as of no account Cows and gold and riches m 
other forms, which Ynjnavalkya had amassed through his scholarly 
prowess, these were of no account in Maitrcj I's eyes, she relinquished 
them all to Katyayani, seeking for herself that by which alone one 
could become immortal Knt^a^ani was interested in getting and 
keeping, in conser\ing resources, she got what she wonted Slnitreyi 
willmglj gave up all, for onlj then can one attain to that w hereby 
all thc'^c others become pleasing or dear to us, so long as wc cling 
to the lower, wc cannot reach to the highest, the spirit of clinging 
must give way to renunciation, Jlnitrcyi renounced, while Katyayani 
did not, as she was jM/Z a woman There is a great deal of force 
m that word “still”, represented in the text by tarhi, meaning “at 
that time “ Shaiikam draws pointed attention to this word, thus 
making it clear that neither to Katyayani nor to any other woman 
IS spiritual realisation denied for all time, but only so long as llie 
fcniiuinc outlook persists 

Some further support for this distinction of stages in woman’s 
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development is found in the incident of the disputation with Gargi, 
narrated in the third chapter of the same XJpanishad, Yajnavalkja 
had to face a host of opponents who were out to humble him in the 
court of Janaka. The questions of most of them were confined to 
trivial and obscure details. The most penetrating questions were 
put by Gargi and were answered up to a certain stage, when 
Yajnavalkya would answer no further, but threatened Gargi that her 
head would fall off. We find, however, that at a later stage, Gargi 
returned to her questions and was answered. It is not that Gargi 
became more venturesome or Yajnavalkya more accommodating. 
There had occurred a difference in Gargi's mentality; she was no 
longer the proud scholar seeking to vanquish another in disputation; 
she had become a sober seeker of the highest truth, with the firm 
conviction that Yajnavalkya could answer her ; he was indeed the 
supreme preceptor and no one could defeat him; it is in the recognition 
of this spirit that Yajnavalkya gives her instruction about ahasa and 
ahshara, the radiant energy of consciousness and the Imperishable 
that is its substrate. 

Hindu culture then was not opposed to the attainment of 
even the highest by woman as woman; but it did draw a line where 
the outlook was still feminine. Did the Hindus then think that ali 
men as men were eligible ? Kmpimtically not. For irrespective of 
sex, there was insistence on qualities like discrimination of the 
eternal from the non-eternal and non-attachment to the fruits of 
action whether here or in hereafter. The spiritual vision is the 
birthright of all conscious beings; but it can bo attained only at a 
certain stage and after certain preparatory discipline, tlic most 
important of which is renunciation. For such discipline, woman, m 
the average, was thought to be unfit; and in this respect she v as 
classed with the vaisya and the «udra. In the last two cases, if 
neglect the individual for the moment and look at the qualities 
supposed to be characteristic of the castes, wo can see the reason 
that should have led to this classification; neither the trader uor tlm 
labourer acts without hope of gain and fear of loss; and tliat is a 
frame of mind incompatible with renunciation. 
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All this mny be true, but why call this outlook “feminine”, 
when it 18 BO widespread lu both sexes ? The question is pertinent, 
and there does seem to be nii answer A man’s fancy is essentially 
fickle He more interested m acquiring tlian in keeping The 
pleasure ot the chase counts with him more than the capture “The 
game for its own sake” la essentially a masculine cry Though 
jealous} 18 common enough among men, it is looked upon ns 
peculiarly feminine The desire to cherish and be cherished, the 
desire not mercl} to obtain one’s love but also to hold it for ever, 
these are more characteristic of woman than man This broad 
division of characteristic traits will show that renunciation is more 
easy for the masculine mind tlian the feminine And there seems 
to be a biological basis for the division of traits The man’s 
function in the perpetuation of the race is fleeting and momentary, 
while the woman’s is more jirolonged and more responsible, on the 
purly ph} siological plane, the man can afford to be irresponsible, not 
the woman, the man gives away, the woman not merely acquires but 
Ins to con 8 er\e and cherish Those who realise this will see that 
there can never be an absolutely single standard for the behaviour of 
both men and women 

From this the transition IS natural to woman as mother, and 
here we are faced with an almost complete tr msformation of what 
was treated earlier as the feminine outlook We see no longer 
acquisitiveness or clinging, but a desire and a capacity to sacrifice, 
without any expectation of return The mother loves the child 
because she must, not because the child will reciprocate her love 
It is a case of absolute self-surrender, though it is directed only to 
one individual or to a small group of individuals If no man is 
capable of the petty jealousies of woman, no man is capable either of 
her supreme self surrender as mother That is w^hy man worships 
the supreme divinity as mother and prays for Her grace and Her 
intercession, with full confidence that he w ill not be denied these, 
since Her Grace does not wait upon causes and motives (avyaja* 
karuna murti) This exaltation does not demand a degradation of 
woman m any other sphere or function, that such degradation does 
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exist is significant only o£ the depths to which we have fallen; it 
must be maintained, however, that to woman as mother special 
exaltation is due, since in her is accomplished a total revolution of 
what in other spheres is not unjustly called striprajna. 


APPRECIATION 

BY 

N V. THADANI, M A.. 
Principcdy Hiruht College^ Delhi, 


T have great admiration for the work done by Diwan Bahadur, 
and trust that j-ou will be able to make the volume a fit 
memorial to the many services he has rendered. 


APPRECIATION 

BY 

DIWAN BAHADUR SIR R. TENKATRATNAM, 
Ex-Vxce- Chancellor t Madras Umversity, 


I greatly regret to have to forego the pleasure and privilege ® 
rendering heart’s message, in written word, to a nobly-Ied 
life. My very poor health puts it beyond my power to 
discharge this solemn duty. 
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Asrr RViikn haldar b. a 
P rincipal, StAooi of Arts and Crafts, LucKnow. 


TX/TAN is not content with n little, he strncs for more nnd, 

more He hns explored tlic North pole and the South pole, 
attempted to reach the summit ot the Htmaln^ns at the cost 
of his life, and, b} in\ eating the aeroplane has been able to explore 
the sk} His efforts c\cn to send news and pictures by wireless have 
been successful Rut how mucli Ims he known of the mjsterics of his 
own existence ? He Ins for eicr remained far awa_> from them, for 
he has no time to look iMthin himself He constant!) goes on trying 
to achieve the impossible, ever ambitious to defeat previous records 
This body tint we possess has its man) needs, wants and desires 
This material bod) must h^vc a house to]i\o in comfortably, with 
every kind of equipment to boot We cannot forget about this body 
even for a moment Thus we cm never tiko our minds above and 
beyond these bodtl) needs in 'scaicli of the remote We are cons- 
tantly witnessing the facts tint ne exist, pla) our small drama on 
the stage and die But still we never pause to think wlnt great 
ieeZa (pla)) 18 going on behiul these casual happenings, and whose 
leela it is This lecla goes on at the wish of the Creator , if we 
doubt this, we have to doubt oursehes and deny all existence 
According to the religious texts like the Bible, the Koran or the Gita, 
as man advances on the pith of spiritual culture, he can acquue direct 
realization of the existence of the Creator We shall discuss here 
man’s spiritual vision of the mysteries of life, of course we do not 
know how far we shall succeed 

Great philosophers and scientists like Einstein, Minkowski, 
James Jeans, Mix Planck, Eddington and Whitehead have recently 
given us certain truths about the universe Our ancient sages also 
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discussed these mfitters in the Upaiushads, Vedas, etc., aud i£ 
compare the conclusions arrived at. by the seers Jof the past and the 
present, we shall find that though they have gone by different paths, 
they have reached the same goal. Up to now the Kuropean 
scientists were materialists ; now they have become intellectualists, 
that is, they have learnt to view the world intellectually. It is 
because I have my ‘mind* that the world exists for me. Comparisons 
of objects are constantly going on in my mind; that is why I can 
perceive the difference between bigness and smallness, warmth and 
cold, light and darkness. Thus they have accepted the view that the 
world exists because mind exists. But once man can imagine a world 
without his onn existence, he w'ill have to admit that it would 
go on in spite of the fact that there is no liuman mind in it to make 
comparative estimates. So we see that though man possesses great 
mental powers, he is so bouud down on the other band by limitations 
set by the mind itself, that he cannot think of or understand anything 
beyond it. 

Allan’s egoism has increased so much on account of bis pos3CS^ 
ing intellectual powers superior to other animals, that, as long as he 
cannot perceive the creation of the universe with his own mind, it is 
not a reality to him. Now that he has learnt about the geological 
epochs and know’S that although there were no human beings in those 
days, the w’orld went on as usual tjust ns it is going on now and will 
do ill future), why does he not reject that knowledge as false ? If we 
think that the only criterion of the Almighty is what man witli Ins 
limited intellectual powers can bring forth, do we not underestimate 


Him considerably ? 

Now when we turn to think wlmt this mind is, our wonder will 
grow more and more. Tiie mind gives man his capacity to think. 
Man’s power to think is limited by his bodily capacities, in the absence 
of which his mind could not exist. That is why man forgets about ins 
coming into the world and remains nb'iorbcd only in the thoughts of 
Ic.'iving it. The words ‘birth’ and ‘dcntli’ exist in all langunges, but 
ns far ns the state before birth is concerned, man is content with 
leaving it in the dead past, his only concern being the future. 
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Thoughts of wlint Will happen after death entirely occupy his mind, 
thoughts of the future of Ins children, of tint last dreadful day, of 
the spirit world The question of reincarnation also looms large in 
his mind 

The materialistic sciertists long ago recognised the existence of 
living matter long before the advent of man or even animal They 
have gradually advanced even bejond this in their intellectualism 
and discovered life in what ue call dead matter, passing on finally to 
the atom, electron and proton, where their discoveries have been 
checkmated Astronomers with the help of telescopes have discovered 
the existence of nebulae far bej ond wliere our ordinary vision can not 
reach, they have found out onl} that these are balls of fire, but also 
that some of them ore so far away that it takes millions of jears for 
their rajs to reach the earth, and that each nebula is mode up of 
millions of stars or their materials But these conclusions are yet 
far from definite and it is doubtful nhetlier they uill ever be so 
Here also Homo Sapiens has been defeated, liis knouledge of the 
universe IS not ut all complete Even if he magnifies his power of 
vision indefinitely, lie will still find that the subtler mysteries of the 
cosmos baffle his understanding The real reason is that man has 
not created the universe, and the being of Him wlio is the real 
Creator is not limited bj the senses like that of man This has been 
said bj our ancient siges long ngo “He is coarser than the coarse 
and finer than the fine that is. He is intangible, for He has not 
material being like ours ” 

Man, with his feet on the earth, sees it flat, but his intellect 
tells him it 18 not so, sirailarlj, he finds the skj arched, although the 
comprehension of its infinite form is quite beyond him Then again 
he sees the sun, moon and stars as little spots in the skj , compared 
to which this earth below seems boundle'is Still with his knowledge 
and wisdom he is aware that the earth is bigger than the moon and 
much smaller than the sun Min*s vision is constantlj deceiMiig 
him, as there is a limit to the eapacitj of his vl^ual mechanism But 
in order to make an accurate investigation of anything, one needs not 
only vision but also the ramd and its knowledge and wisdom 
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However much man may bonst o£ his science and knowledge, his 
capacity is limited, and his possibilities of unveiling the mysteries of 
the universe are stiil very remote. But with the development of his 
mind his thinking capacity gradually increases and carries him 
forward towards the knowledge of truth ; his material being can no 
longer hold him inert and feeble. 

We can prove in many ways the imperfection of man's visual 
mechanism. One of these is known to everyone who bag passed the 
age of forty. Then again, if we dip a straight stick into water, it 
will look crooked though we know it is actually not so. The 
scientist will ascribe this to refraction ; but ‘refraction’ is only a 
term invented by him to explain this strange phenomenon of nature, 
and, in point of fact, man’s vision is powerless here. There are 
many animala in the water which' can see things above its surface; 
but man had to invent an insti’ument, the periscope, to achieve this 
Scientists say that birds can see distant objects nearer and magnified; 
that 18 the reason why after flying very high up, when they come 
buck to perch on the branch of a tree, they can see it easily. But 
man has had to invent the telescope for this purpose. If one holds a 
red object before a cow, it becomes frightened ; does the red appear 
actually so to the cow ? This, though a trifling matter, deserves 
investigation. We think that the sense of colour in animals is not 
quite similar to that in man ; certain colours can be caught by their 
eyes, whereas others do not have the same reaction to them as to a 
human being. Do animals see the world the same as man sees it 
through his eyes ? No. The way a lizard sees things from Us pl®^® 
on the wall or a fly on account of the numerous reflections on its 
eyes, is not known to man. 

Man’s smell is also inferior to that of many animals, Anima s 
like tiger, deer, dog, etc., know their way by smell and can sme 
food from a long distance. But though man is a much superior beingi 
his smell is almost nothing ns compared to this. Man cannot 
breathe in water ns some animals do. Then again he cannot hear 
distant sounds; he has bad to invent various wired and wireless 
instruments for this purpose. Sound has been culled ‘brahma , im 
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ft sound Once started, never ceases at any point of its progress. If 
we throw a stone into a big tank, it gives rise to a series of circular 
waves which grow bigger and bigger and gradually recede out of 
sight to the edge of the tank; just so, scientists hold, a sound-wave 
once originated, moves farther and farther within the infinite 
universe till it is lost to our ears, but it does not cease nevertheless. 
This particular sound becomes mingled with innumerable other 
sounds, and is no longer audible to us. Man’s power of hearing is 
also thus very small. 

In physical strength, man is nowhere as compared to many 
other animals; still, because he possesses speech and reason, he 
proclaims his supremacy and sees the world in his own standard. 
By dint of his intellectual ability he accomplishes things which 
would otherwise be quite beyond his power and invents weapons to 
kill animals which are much superior to him in strength. He has 
his aeroplane to fly up in the sky; but there too he finds a limit to 
his achievement, for if he goes very liigh up, his state is just the 
same ns that of a small fish in deep water. 

Thus, when wo reflect on all these things one by one, we feel 
how much greater is the glory of the universe than what we can 
perceive with our limited capacity, and how very little of it we can 
understand or realize. The world we Jive in remains unknown to 
us; everything we say about its beginning and end is nothing more 
than speculation, ilfai/at'ada (doctrine of maya or illusion), dualism, 
monotheism — all these appear as pet phrases of the philosopher 
revelling in his dialectics. We cannot even do such a small thing 
as throwing with ftccurate aim the marble with which the little boy 
is playing ; even for this, regular pnactice is necessary. 

When we are born, wc are just inert masses with life; we 
cannot walk, speak or think, these we have got to learn gradually. 
Psychologists say that it is a considerable time aftcra man is born 
that his mind begins to grow and develop slowly ; this is known as 
the descent of mind. So we sec that man can know the world 
with his intellectualism only after the descent of bis mind. 
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Thus he is limited on all sides, whereas there are no limits anywhere 
in the realm of the Creator. 

Our bodies are made o£ dust and we are enclosed within the 
tangible limits of this earth. The vast sk}’ around us we call hhuv^a 
or the infinite. Only an insignificant part of the universe we can see 
and feel; the hhuma is both imperceptible and intangible to us. 
our own world is full, whereas the real world is empty. But these 
two are held by the same power, as set forth in the Upanishads by 
the ancient sages; in their conception this dualism is like the 
separation of the Purn^ha and PraXnti into two as manifestation of 
the one in two different forms. It was our sages of old who first 
brought any ordered thought on this complicated subject. The 
many has originated from the contact of the two, the positive and 
the negative, coming out of the one. It is ea^^y to see this in the 
field of electricity. Both the positive and the negative currents are 
powerless and non-existent in the absence of each other. AgaiU) 
when an atom is further divided into electrons, then also we find tlie 
evidence of these two forces. One is djnamic, the other static, one 
moves in a straight line, the other moves in a circle. In this way 
the force of the whole universe is working within the electrons. 
The space which seems void to us is full throughout of the'^e 
electrons, as scientists now have found out. If there were only one 
of thc’^e forces, there could be no life of any kind on this earth. lu 
the pre'ence of the positive alone, it would be concrete throughout, 
the sky would be stuffed all over and no animal would be able to 
breathe or move about. On the other hand, if it were all negative 
and abstract, there would only be t\md blowing and there would not 
be any firm base to stand or walk on or live in as in this cirth* 
Thus we see that just as we need the word ‘full’ or ‘there U', so also 
we equally need the word ‘empt}’*, that is, ‘there is not'. B c can 
understand what it is to be without ‘there is* only because we know 
‘there is not*; we c:in appreciate light fully bccnu«c there is darkncs'’i 
find the apprcciiition of the one in the nb«cnce of the other would be 
imperfect. Here aho man’s judgment is only comparative, hcncc 
limited. 
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In the mjtha nnd legends of different countries, there nrc many 
speculations ns to whether man nnd otlicr animals nrc bom ngnin 
after their death, nnd a\hcther man comes back ns man and beast ns 
beast But caen to this da} no definitG conclusion on this point has 
been reached A bubble comes up to the surface of water nnd 
vanishes at once, at the aerj next moment another appears, can any 
one swear that it is the first bubble which came up again ns the 
second one ^ Is not the question of man's mortal c\ stcnco cxactl} 
similar? Who can sa} that tlio«o who arc being born constant)} haac 
hadpreaious births and are again coining back to their mothcr'a 
womb for rebirth® If we admit that at first there was onl} Mann or 
Adam, the question "ill at once arise, whence did the persons 
subsequent!} born come® 

Man alwa}s trie4 to judge things m terms of cause nnd effect, 
hence such difiicukics arise If we could admit that our wisdom has 
Its limits then we would be able to know things ns the} nctually 
are without troubling oursehes about cniisc nnd effect, bowing down 
our head before the Ahnight) It is b} our wisdom that wo can 
comprehend the limits of our wisdom, and knowledge is the supreme 
nnd first knowledge 

Man IS alwa}8 craMng for the pleasures afforded by his senses, 
his sight, touch, smell etc, and he cannot go beyond them But 
outside his sense perception, there is a unique knowledge, of which 
his comprehension is incomplete This he must realize, with the 
help of his knowledge and his science By believmg m certam things 
blindly, he can perhaps h\e up to liis conventional religion, but he 
cannot satisfy his thirst for tiie real knowledge 
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BAO BAHADUR C. B. RAMA RAO, B. A-. M. D., 
Retired Civil Surgeon, Bangalore, 


TT owe it to D. B, Har Bilaa Sarda’s kindness and his public 
services to add my humble quota of praise for the disinterested 
services he has rendered in the cause of the uplift of our 
womanhood. 

The conflict of religions has lowered the sanctity of the 
marriage tie and introduced into our country many difficulties in 
maintaining the ancient Hindu ideals. The life of a nation, as in an 
individual, is ever changing, To conform ourselves to the altered 
social environments and political forces means a constant adjustment 
of our customs to those of our people embracing alien faiths. By 
the removal of the restraints imposed by our ancient law-makers the 
faith in the old order of things has disintegrated and a freer play 
to the individual animal instincts has become more and more manifest* 
Since the household is au essential element in the social structure, 
marriage is compulsory with most of us. 

The secret of man’s success in various departments really- 
acknowledged or not — is due to the fine, subtle, almost elusive 
influence of the shakti of woman — her quality as mother and wife. 

Marriage has therefore to be rescued from the tyrannies 
imposed by so c.alled society, and marriage made a relationship where 
true human love and affection play their part in adaptation to the 
call of the Time spirit. 

May the noble example set by our great social-leader of 
Uajputana inspire more and more of our younger public w'orkers to 
keep his ideals ever fresh 1 



CHILD MARRIAGE AND THE AGE OF CONSENT 


BY 

PBOrESSOR GURMUKH NIHAL SINGH M Be (LONDON), 
Benares Hindu University 


D IWAN Bahadur Har Bilas Sarda has rendered varied services 
to Indian society through hia writings and public work but 
It will be readily agreed that his greatest service has been 
in connection with the enactment of the Child Marriage Restraint 
Act, 1929, better known as tlie Sarda Act Opinion is no doubt 
divided in this country as to whether such evils as child marriage 
can be eradicated through legislation and also as to whether the 
legislature established and controlled by an alien power is justified 
m interfering with old customs and social rites which are supposed 
to have religious sauctiou behind tlwim Theie are also others who 
take particular delight in dwelling upon the deficiencies of the Sarda 
Act and upon the fact that child marriages still continue to take place m 
this unfortunate land in considerable numbers But, none thc-less, 
it cannot be denied that the S iid^i Act is a great landmark in social 
legislation m India and bears testimony to the genuine humanity of 
Its author and to his ceaseless efforts m the cause of the advancement 
of Indian women and society 

Ihe position of women in India is no doubt gradually 
improMug, but they are still suffering from many disabilities, not the 
least galling of which 18 child m image, which has far reaching and 
harmful effects upon their own well being and upon the uell being 
and progress of the whole nation Child marriage stops the mental 
and physical growth of women and makes them permanent physical 
and ncrious wrecks It has ruined the health and happiness of 
manj a promising girl and it has often resulted in terrible tragedies 
A number of horrible cases ha\c been recorded “in which cbild»wiies 
between tlie ages of ten and twelie ha\e been either done to death, 
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or crippled, or paralysed by their husbands in exercise of their 
marital rights’*. And there are thousands of other cases in which 
child marriage has condemned literally babies in arms to life-loag 
n’idonrhood. In this connection figures given in the decennial 
censuses arc very revealing. The figures for 1931 are abnormal 
oNving to the rush of child marriages that took place during the period 
which elapsed between the passing of the Sarda Act in September 
1929 and its coming into force on April I, 1930. I, therefore, give 
the figures for 1921. In that year there were “ C12 Hindu widows 
who were babies not even 12 mouths old, 498 between 1 and 2 years, 
1,280 between 2 and 3 ye.ars, 2,Sfi.3 between 3 and 4 years and 6,75S 
who were between 4 and 5 years of age, making a total of 12,01C 
widows under 5 years of age. The number of Hindu widows between 
5 and 10 years of age was 85,580 and tliose between 10 and 15 year?, 
2,33,533. The total number of Hindu widows under 10 was 97,59G 
and under 15 was 3,31,793 

The cfEects of child marriage on the future of the race are aho 
most deplorable as can easily bo imagined. It has condemned 
innocent children from their very birtlj to a weak, unhealthy aJ^d 
unhappy existence. Whatever unscientific, orthodox men may ea}, 
cliild marriage is a sin against nature and a crime against hutnamt} 
and it will for ever redound to the credit of Diwan Bahadur H«>’ 
Bilas Sarda to have been tlic first person in British India to 
practical steps for the uprooting of sncIi n terrible curse, the cxtciU 
of which is absurdly underestimated by educated men. A 
figures will give an idea of the prevalence of the evil. In 
figures for 1931 arc abnormal for the reason already stated — o^cr 
per cent of the Hindu women were 8Ui)poscd to lead a marrlc^l * ® 
when they were below 10 years of ngc, and the percentage of marru 
women of lews than 15 years of age was nc.arly 41. 

11 

It is no doubt true that opinion is divided in India on th 
as to how fur, if at all, legislatlDii c.an retnotly surh <■'* * 
child marriage. It is unfortunately a fact that aocml Icgiilaih”' 
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in ndvflncc o£ public ojiinion is npt to prove Almost a dead letter, as 
it has happened, for instance, in the cn‘<c of Widow Ucmarringe Act, 
1856. But opponents of sociallcgislation forget that such legislation 
has a very important effect upon public opinion itself. It serves to 
arouse popular conscience and gratlitally to bring people to its side. 
Social legislation if followed by a vigorous popular propaganda and 
by vigilant and careful action under it is likely to acliieve its purpose 
to a very great extent though it may not succeed in putting an cud 
to the evil at once or altogether even after strict enforcement over 
a long period. Which penal statute has after all ever succeeded in 
utopping altogether the particular crime it was enacted to prevent? 
Even death penalty has not got rid of murder or treason in any 
country. It is, therefore, idle to expect quick or cent per cent results 
from such laws as the Cliild Marriage Uestrnint Act, 1929— all that 
can be expected is that its existence on the Statute Book is not 
ignored by the people aud that it should be ordinarily observed. 

Another point which is generally overlooked by the opponents 
of such social evils as the Sarda Act is that all social legislation is 
not of one kind and wliat is true of a measure like the Widow 
Remarriage Act, 1856, need not be true of an Act of a very different 
t)'pe— the fearda Act, 1929. The Widow Remarriage Act is not a 
penal law at all ; it is a purely enabling statute. Its object was to 
make the remarriage of a widow legal aad not to force widows to 
remarry if they did not wish to do so. Tlie Sarda Act is a preventive 
and a penal law-— it makes the marriage of persons below the specified 
age (eighteen in the case of males and fourteen in the case of 
females) a penal offence and it prescribes penalties for those who 
arrange or perform such marriages. It belongs to the same class as 
the law penalising the performance of Suttee and can be made as 
effective if it is properly enforced and the penalties prescribed 
under it are made deterrent enough. If, therefore, the Sarda Act 
is not being effectively enforced, it is not the fault of its author — nor 
does it mean that legislation cannot achieve the end in view. It 
only means that the penal provisions require strengthening and 
being more rigorously enforced and that more vigorous propaganda 
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purpose also tbc law reciuires to be amended and strengthened. All 
advanced and sound opinion will endorse the recommendation o£ the 
Age o£ Consent Committee that the Age o£ Consent should be raised 
in extra-marital cases to eighteen, although a distinction may be 
made in awarding punishraent 'between the cases of misbehaviour 
with girls below fifteen and those between the ages of fifteen and 
eighteen years^and that the law be rigorously enforced. So far as 
cases of marital misbehaviour are concerned they can be effectively 
dealt w’itb only under a Child Marriage Kestiaint Act prohibiting 
child marriages, laying down the minimum age of marriage for both 
boys and girls, prescribing deterrent punishments and enforcing 
them rigorously. Such a law has been passed through the initiative 
of Diwan Bahadur Har Bilas Sardn for the firtjt time in British India 
in 1029. It came into force on April 1, 1930. 

IV 

Ihc Sarda Act has thus been in force for just over sis and a 
half years and although it is yet too early to pass a final judgement 
as to its success or failure, it has certainly become clear that it needs 
to be both amended and supplemented. In fact work of various 
types must be done before the problem of child marriage is 
satisfactorily solved in India. 

1. To begin with, it is essential tliat the machinery for 
registration of births must be greatly improved and efforts must be 
made to register every birth in both urban and rural areas. 
Provision should also be mado for entering the name of the child in 
the birth register within three months of the birtii j and registration 
of births and names should be atrictly enforced by means of hca\ y 
penalties and propaganda. Without such registration, it is 
exceedingly dillicult to enforce either nu Age of Consent law or a 
Child Marriage Ucstraint Act. 

2. Uegistration of marriages is equally necessary for effectively 
dealing with the problems of child marriage and of marital and 
extra-marital nu'^bchaviour. 

3. Womcn*fl origaninations phutild be formed tliroughout the 
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couiUn to (i) the knowledge of tijc law relating to child 

marriage* nnd the Age of Consent, (ii) the evil cffccta on the girls 
and on the future of the race of rnri} coiinbitatioii, and (in) the 
dc«irahilit) of liringing ofTonders to l>ook The women’s orginisations 
must take up the work of enforcing the Ian h} Iniincliing 
pro'ccution* in addition to doing propaganda work on tlic lines 
suggested m the previous sentence hiiccific provision should be 
made !)) amending Section 11 (l)of tlie Cliild Marriage Kcatraint 
Act, 192^, for exempting registered nomen’s organisations from 
executing iKinds or dejiositiiig monc) before admitting their 
complaints under the Act lull facilities should be given to 
women’s organisations to rc)>ort eases of infringement of the law 
relating to child marriages and the Age of Consent. 

\ The penalties prescribed for the infringement of tlic law 
against cliild marriage must be made hcav icr and deterrent. If nnj 
proof of tins were necessary it is furnished b) the experience under 
a similar law in the Ilaroda State Tiic Baroda Infant marriages 
Prevention Actnas passed m 1901,fi\ingthc minimum ago of marriage 
at fourteen lor girls and sixteen for bo}B, although exceptions were 
made in special eases for girls between the ages of nine and twelve 
uid in the case of Kndwn Kimbis for girls above six \ cars of age 
However, till 19S0 jnrticularlj, the law was observed more m the 
breach m spite of a large number of prosecutions everj jonr “It 
cannot be doubted, it is said, that the jjcnal prov isions were wholly 
ineffective, and the people looked upon the light fines imposed as 
only an added item to tlicir marriage budget “ In 1928 the Act 
of 1904 was amended and the penalties were made heavier but still 
not deterrent It is clear that the Sarda Act will not succeed m 
preventing child marriages until the penalties are made really 
deterrent 

The penalties prescribed under the S irda Act may be divided 
into two categories — (i) for males contracting marriages with girls 
below fourteen, and (ii) for the guardians who arrange child 
marriages and for those who perform, conduct or direct child 
marriages 
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No poimltios arc proBoribotl for iimleB eoiilrnotlii)? oliild 
inarriagCM if tlioy aro minor j for tiioao aliovo oiglitcioii but bolow 
twentyono, tbo pcimlty in afino wliicb may oxtoml to I!.«, l.OOO; ami 
for tboBO abovo twoiityoiio yoiira of ago tbo iiaimlty in (ilmpbi 
impri«oiimoiit up to oiw month or fliio up to Rh. 1,0(10 or botli, 

Tbo namo [loiialty a« for malod abovo twoiityono ycara of ago wbo 
contract child inarriagOH i« providod for parantH or giiardiaiiH of 
minora wlio arrange cliild nmrriagea “providod tliiil no woiimn ulinll 
be pnnisbable witli imiiriBomnont” and alflo for tboBe “wlio perform, 
conduct or direct any child marriag'o. " 

TiicBe ponalticfl arc not adequate, eapocially wlien it ia boi'iiii 
in mind that the olijoct in to eradicate an evil wilicli iina beoii 
oxiating for centurica and jioBBCBBea in tlie oyoa of tlio people 
roligioiifl fianction. Tlie Ago of CoiiHcnt Committee did not go into 
tbo question, but Was of tlio opinion tiiat tine alone witlmnt 
imprisoninont would not lie cifcctive altliougli it was against tbo 
declaration of marriages in contravention of tlio Cbilil Marriage 
ItcBtraint Act aa void. 

It IB true that marriage is regarded by the Ilindnsas a Haerament 
though that ie not tbo caao with tbo .Muslims, and in liaroda tbo law 
docB declare a marriage with a girl below eight years of ago ns void. 
Nonc-tbe-less it will not bo wise nor necessary to amend the law 
to declare tbo marriages contracted in contravention of the Cliild 
Marriage Kestraint Act as void. 'J'lio object can bo aebieved by 
making tlie penalties for the brcacli of the marriage law deterrent. 

It ajipcars to me that all males nlsivo tiic ago of eiglitccn, who 
contract child marriages, siioiifd be presuincd to lie responsible lor 
tlieir action unless proved otherwise and tliey should be punisiicd 
severely — those below twentyono years of age slioiild be punisiinble 
witli iinprisonmeni wbieb may extend to six months with or witlioiit 
fine not exceeding Us. r>00; and those abovo twentyone years of ago 
with imprisonment winch may extend to one year with or witlioiit 
fine up to Us. 1,000. I'arents and giiardians of minors arranging 
child marriages and those wbo jsirforni, conduct or direct any cldid 
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m'lrrhgc plnU nl«o be punisbnblc A\itb imprisonment nliich tnny 
oxtcuil lo one ^.cir nith or without fine not exceeding lU. 1,000. 

If the S.^rdi Act is nmended on these lines mid nrrnngcmcntB 
.ire nnlo for rcgi^tnlion of births ind mirriigcs nnd for propiganda 
ntnl enforcement of tlic nmcmlcd hw ns suggested nbovc, child 
mirriigcs can licconic n tiling of the past nnd one big, ugly blot 
remoaed from the fair face of Mother Ind. Then the time will 
come to r.ii'C the minimum ngcof inirringc for girls to sixteen} ears ns 
medical opinion requires. Let us hope tint Diwnn Bahadur 
Hnr Bilns ^lrdl will be spired to us }et for many n j car, to work 
for the amendment of the Child Mnrrhge Bestraint Act, 1920, and 
for prc^slng for the other arrangements tliat arc necessary for its 
effective enforcement. 


APPKECIATION 

BY 

MAJOR RANJIT StNOH, 
Allahabad, 


I N my humble opinion, Diwin Bihidur Har Bihs Sarda will go 
down to posterity ns having laid the keystone of the great arch 
of our bocial lleform, os I do consider that child marriages 
in our country hove been chiefiy responsible for our hiving fallen so 
low all round. 
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BY 

MRS. D. N. MITRA, 

Jhora^ TahdfXt Do-rjeeling District. 

nr'O-DAT, v?l»eTi the world is in evolution, when all India is in a 
state of transition, the women of India also are moving fast. 
They have become the cynosure of all eyes. It has been a 
hard struggle for them to come out into the sunshine through the 
Purdah; to drop the heavy anklets from their feet, to walk the pace 
with men. They had been for generations past so used to seclusion. 

The all-pervading socialist spirit to-day has aroused a feeling 
of freedom, of equality in their hearts too, but still their burdens 
are heavy, their wants many. India is poor— but, she might be happy 
if some of her social wants were attended to. 

Many have written on the deplorable state into which the 
widow in a Hindu joint family falls. The law is blind to her very 
existence. We have not space here to go into legal details, but it is 
well known generally that the funeral pyre of her husbaud was the 
best place for the widow, not only for her hearths sake, but for the 
maintenance of her body thereafter. It was not only the desire for 
chastity which led the law-makers to coerce the young widow to lose 
herself with her lost husband^ but it was a case of ‘‘ Who should bear 
her burden for, the law gave every thing that was hers during his 
lifetime to the “ jjmdtj atZht Juris She was not required on earth 
any longer. 

An instance from life will auffice : — It was a village in Bengal. 
She was twelve — it was before the humanitarian Sarda Act took 
effect — and was married in. ITovember. A happy young bride, 
bejewelled and enshrouded in her scarlet sari, with a fife of Jove and 
hope before her. Being still young she was returned to her parents 
after the ceremony. During the Christmas holidays her young 
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husband came to sec her and take her away, if allowed Being an 
inauspicious month — Paush. — she was not sent ’ T was spring and 
Slinpanchaim — he came again There was great feasting and all the 
neighbourhood had been invited She had brought her new jewels 
and clothes He had scarcely seen her ere this There was ecstasy 
in both their joung hearts She was to return to his home with him 
in all her bridal splendour. 

The evening lamp was lit, coyly dressed in her best with the 
Vermillion resplendent on her forehead, she was waiting sh}ly in the 
room He came m, said he — he wanted to he down, he had a terrible 
headache With small soft hands she touched his forehead, it was in 
a heat of fever Slie took his hands in hers, they were burning 
She said, “You’re m a fever ” He smiled back, “ ’Tis nothing, ’Tis 
the quotidian of love ” “ No ”, she shyly told him, “ ’Tis hotter — I’d 
better call mother ” His temperature rose— the next day he was sent 
home without his bride — on the third he died of suppressed small -pox. 

His people since have never enquired of her— said she was 
inauspicious Her father had died— her mother is dying of a broken 
heart— her brothersdo not wanthcr—shcisS^ now Whatis to become 
of her® "Without any assets of experience or education, she can but 
reduce herself to the position of a menial maidser\ant in any 
relation’s house or worse still to (he shameful lures of the joung men 
around 

Widow remarriage among the higher castes is still a baneful 
idea to most, and a pittance from her husband’s estate is out of the 
question “ Narayan ’ she wails, “ Why did I not burn to ashes on 
his pyre ?” 

W’^c still require to modify our weird customs, to take a more 
sensible view of things social 

India needs laws to regulate these social evils — to wipe away so 
many tear-stams — to rebuild many nshattereddream — to realise herself 
in her womanhood — to build up a freer, a stronger nation 

Diu an Bahadur Har Bilas birda has been a toner of strength 
to us, a leader of woman’s rights— we wish him many more jears of 
useful hfc among us on this his seventteth birth da} 
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BY 

MBS. B. N. MITEA, 

Jhordt TaJtday Darjeeling District, 


nr'O-DAY, when the -wofld is in evolution, when all India is in a 
state of transition, the -women of India also are moving fast. 
They have become the cynosure of all eyes. It has been a 
hard struggle for them to come out into the sunshine through the 
Purdah ; to drop the heavy anklets from their feet, to walk the pace 
with men. They had been for generations past so used to seclusion. 

The all*pervadmg socialist spirit to-day has aroused a feeling 
of freedom, of equality in their hearts too, but still their burdens 
are heavy, their wants many. India is poor— but, she might be happy 
if some of her social wants were attended to. 

Many have written on the deplorable state into which the 
widow in a Hindu joint family falls. The law is blind to her very 
existence. We have not apace here to go into legal details, but it is 
well known generally that the funeral pyre of her husband was the 
best place for the widow, not only for her heart’s sake, but for the 
maintenance of her body thereafter. It was not only the desire for 
chastity which led the law-makers to coerce the young widow to lose 
herself with her lost husband, but it was a case of “ Who should bear 
her burden for, the law gave every thing that was hers during his 
lifetime to the “ pinda adhtharis .** ^he was not required on earth 
any longer. 

An instance from life -will ouffice : — It was a village in Bengal, 
She was twelve — it was before the humanitarian Sarda Act took 
effect — and was married in November. A happy young bride, 
bejewelled and enshrouded in her scarlet sari, with a life of love and 
hope before her. Being still young she was returned to her parents 
after the ceremony. During the Ohristmas holidays her young 
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hu'bind CAmo to i‘cc her nnd tike her nwny, if nllowcd. Being nn 
in'iu«picious month — pIjc not sent * T wns spring nnd 
5^ri;vi«c/iami— he came again There was great feasting and nil the 
neighbourhood had been iiiMtcd She had brought her new jewels 
nnd clothes He had scarce!} Been her ere tliP There was ecstasy 
in both their young hearts She avas to return to his home with him 
in all her bridal splendour. 

TIic evening lamp was lit, co}l} dressed in her best with the 
Vermillion resplendent on her forehead, she was waiting shjl} in the 
room He came in, paid ho— he wnnud to lie down, he had a terrible 
headache "With small poft hands she touched his forehead, it was in 
n heat of fever She took his bands in hers, the} were burning 
She paid, * You’re in a fever ” lie smiled back, “’Tis nothing, ’Tis 
thcquotidian of love “ ‘ No”, fIicpIi}!} told Inm, “’Tishotter — I’d 
better call molbcr ” His temperature rose — tlic next da} ho was scut 
home without his bride— on the third he died of suppressed emall-poy. 

His people since have never enquired of her— said she was 
inauspicious Her father had died — her inotlicr is dying of a broken 
heart— her brotlicrsdonotwnnthcr—shcisSS now hatis to become 
of her* ithout nn} assets of experience or education, she can but 
reduce herself to the position of a menial maidservant in any 
relation’s house or worse still to (he Bhameful lures of the }oUDgmen 
around 

Widow remarriage among the higher castes is still a baneful 
idea to most, and a pittance from her husband’s estate is out of the 
question “Warat/au’ she wails, “ Why did I not burn to ashes on 
hiB pyre 

We still require to modify our weird customs, to take a more 
sensible view of things social 

India needs laws to regulate these social evils — to wipenway so 
many tear-stams — to rebuild many ashattered dream — to realise herself 
in her womanhood — to build up a freer, a stronger nation 

Diuan Bahadur Har Bilas b irda has been a tower of strength 
to us, a leader of woman’s rights — we wish him many more }ear8 of 
useful life among us on this his seventieth birth day 
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BT 

Dr. AV. M. VAIDYA, Pb. D,. Eai-at-Law, 
Indian Institute of Sciencet Bangalore, 


TTN order to grasp the true significance of the Sarda Act, it is 
necessary first to consider in detail the facts and figures of 
infant and maternal mortality and child-widows in India. Then 
only can the importance of the Act for the building of a greater 
India be realised. It is too early yet to obtain results showing 
diminution of infant mortality and the number of child widows 
from the operations of this Act, but at least the seeds of such 
diminution have been sown today and we may confidently hope that 
years to come will amply fulfill our expectations. 

The average infant mortality in India for the period 1912-1929 
was 196‘2 per thousand. The rates for towns were naturally much 
higher than those for rural areas. For the period 1925-1929, there 
was an average rate for Bombay, of 319, for Calcutta of 314, and for 
Madras of 270 , In Bombay, of which some details are available, 
■favailiea living in one room showed an infant vnertality rate of 
of 487, in two rooms 368, in three rooms of 297, and in four rooms 
185. The later figures for infant mortality are 181 per 1,000 
in 1930, 169 in 1932 and for 1933 the figure is between these limits. 
Thus, nearly 17 lakhs of children under one year of age die every year. 
When girls arc burdened with motherhood at an age wiieii they arc 
physically unfit to be.ar its heavy responsibilities, part of this heavy 
infant mortality must be due to early marriages. 

Another serious consequence of early marriages is the large 
amount of maternal mortality. The accompanying comparative 
statement of maternal mortality in India and some progressive 
countries of the world will give some idea of the extent of the harm 
done to India by .the deaths of mothcra in child-birth. 
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Maternal Mortality for 1000 Births. 


Holland 

2-4 

France 

2-5 

Sweden 

2'6 

Denmark 

2-6 

Norway 

28 

Italy 

2'8 

Japan 

2-8 

Finland 

31 

England 

4-0 

Switzerland 

4.4 

America 

8-3 

Madras Presidency (in 16 

Municipalities) 15*4 

JIadras City 

lG-5 

Sir J. Megaw’s figure 

24-5 


The significance o£ these high figures for India may be indicated 
in another way. At the 1931 census, an associated inquiry into the 
fertility of women in India was carried out and gave 4*2 live children 
for every mother. Assuming, therefore, on this basis that the women 
are likely to be exposed to the risk of undergoing maternity at least 
four times, it is clear that if Sir John Meguw’s estimate (24*5) be 
approximately correct, about a hundred women out of a thousand lay 
down their lives in child-birtli. Sir John Megaw’s estimate is that 
about 200,000 women die every year from maternal causes. When 
it is considered that every maternal death is bound to have a greater 
repercussion on home life than the death of any other member of the 
family, then it will be realised what disastrous consequences this 
terrible slaughter of 200,000 mothers must be having on the national 
life of the country. Cbild'marriage is largely responsible for 
tills heart-rending spectacle. 

Child marriage is tlie indirect cause of the above mentioned 
tragedies, namely the deaths of seventeen lakhs of babies and two lakhs 
of mothers. But the evil which can be directly traced to child 
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marriage is the incredible number o£ young widows. The life of a 
Widow IS none too happy in our country. So it will be seen how 
much misery was being caused by the custom of chUd-marriage 
Ihe accompanying table will show the extent of the evil. 


Age Group 

ActdaIi Number of Widows 

0—1 

1,515 

1—2 

1,785 

2—3 

3,485 

3—4 

9,076 

4—5 

15,019 

5-10 

1,05,482 

10—15 

1,85,339 

The death of seventeen lakhs of babies, two lakhs of mothers and 


the existence of a large number of young widows, condemned to live 
a life of misery, all these evils are directly or indirectly due to the 
custom of the child-marriage. Diwan Bahadur Ear Bilas Sarda has 
given an instrument in the Child Marriage Restraint Act which 
could be made use of to prevent all the three evils. Unfortunately, 
public opinion is not vigilant enough to see that the provisions 
of the Act are faithfully carried out. The success of any kind of 
social legislation depends upon how far the persons for whose benefit 
It is meant respond to it and it was hardly expected that our society 
where social customs are mixed up with religion will catch the spirit 
of the Act. But, in any case, the Sarda Act has paved the path of 
success for future social legislation of like nature. 
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nr 

PROF, 8. 8. Ii. CnORDIA, M A., 

Morrii College, Kagpur. 

Deep gloom enfolds our dreaming souls for want of light, 
Brother : much have wc lost for wc have lost our sight | 
What of this blindness cast upon us ? Is it fair ? 

Docs it spell peace or 6nd we fnitli in Godhead there ? 

Denied of vision, brother, life is as the bow 
Shorn of its splendid, myriad-coloured magic glow. 

The sun-rise, moon-rise, and the glorious stellar space 
But they have no delight for us flung from His Grace 
How beautiful, 0 God, is all this lovely world ? 

But not for us tlio charm of flowers, or dew empearled ; 
Nature’s book is sealed to us, blind folk, and printed page 
Casts no enchantment on our souls, God, as we gaze, 

In space, and scan life’s never-ending sunless ways. 

Deep gloom enfolds our dreaming souls for want of light, 
Brother ; much have we lost for we have lost our sight. 

“ God builds the nest of the blind bird ”, is it not said. 

Will he not guide yon right through death, doom and dread ? 
Homer, the lord of language, in life’s mazy ways. 

With darkened vision, wandered long in ancient days. 
Chanting, in perfect speech, of courage deep in man, 

To triumph over resistless fate within his measured span. 
Amid the hyacinth gardens by a soft blue sea, 

Immortal Sappho voiced her rapturous gloom and glee, 

Till love of Phaon burnt her heart, quenched her eyes. 

And then she sang no more : thus ended her high emprise, 
Milton, the supreme master of the Epic song, 
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Touched not his harp for years to quell his country’s wrong, 
Was of yore. In the deepest dark before the dawn 
He faltered not, nor feared, then light to him was shown. 
Soordas, the passion-shattered bard, bereft of light, 

Lived in realms of silence, groping in the night, 

Soul’s night, till Grod in sweet compassion lit a star 
In heaven, and made his darkness radiant from afar 
Blind we are, no, not they, who kindled dreams divine. 

With midnight in their hearts, and beauty, brother mine. 

“ God builds the nest of the blind bird ” is it not said? 

Will he not guide you right through death, doom and dread. 

Deep gloom enfolds our dreaming souls for want of light, 
Brother : much have we lost for we have lost our sight. 
Hidden within our hearts we bear life’s garnering 
The silent wrongs of fate, relentless journeying 
Away from all that golden youth held dear, the blight 
Of aspirations unfulfilled ; the sting, the slight 
Of longing felt, of love requited not, and years 
With friendship unillumined, but. Lord, shed we no tears ; 
What Moses saw on Horeb’s Mount, transfused with trust, 
hope to see when life’s sad pageant ends in dust. 

Kindling the lamp of God’s love down the steep road 
Of darkness we go ever longing for the blest abode, 

Where purged of all our sordid nature’s boast and pride 
We will merge our lesser lights in Light thus sanctified. 

Deep gloom enfolds our dreaming souls for want of light, 
Brother ; much have we lost for we have lost our sight. 
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SOCIAL LEGISLATION AND PUBLIC OPINION IN INDIA 


BY 

MRS LAK3HMI N MEVON MA. LT TB (London) LLB, 
Lucknow 


OOCIAL legislation tends to modify or alter details of social life 
^ ^vhlch need immediate changes to fit in with the change of 
time Our moral ideas and spiritual values are transformed 
as a result of changes m socnl economy Primitive laws seem 
unacceptable to modem society, our ideas of sanitation have changed 
radically and unrecognisably since the discoveries of Pasteur and 
Lister Society itself has gone on changing from the simple 
communism of primitive days to the extreme individualism of tlie 
19th century and to the complicated communistic ideal of recent 
times Some of these changes happened imperceptibly, some 
demanded blood shed, others germinated m the brains of far>sighted 
men and either lingered long or withered m an inhospitable soil 
Yet, taking all things together, the prophets of old, the seers who 
saw visions, and the dreamers who dreamed of a better world 
might well be proud of the facts accomplislied through the centuries 
But while changes m other spheres of life such ns go' ernment, 
education and the material arts have come rather speedily, our 
social structure seems eithe" too unwieldy or too much encrusted 
with the accretions of other days to yield to change so rapidly 
Human beings are as a rule very conser\ative, and left to themselves, 
men are content to live like animals and behave like their less 
civilised forbears They would not reason out changes or welcome 
them The general feeling 13 that, ns long as the present system of 
society does not injure them, changes are unnecessary if not 
sub\ersivc That must be the reason why political development m 
any country is the tribute paid to discontented agitators and 
persistent reformers, to tho'-e few who will never let things be To 
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them we owe progress; fanatics and lunatics of their time, but men 
who saw farther than any of their age. Such are Rousseau, 
Karl Hars and Lenin, inspired men wlio saw beyond the setting sun 
the red glow of the new dawn. 

Yet, it is a fact that all countries cannot have their Lenins 
and Rousseaus to lead them to reason and hold aloft the torch of 
progress. But every country does produce sometime or other its 
revolutionary thinkers, its Messiahs. In India, however, the genius 
for politiral leadership is substantially limited by political 
subordination. But in social matters we have had leaders, men with 
the teal revolutionary outlook. Raja Ram Mohan Boy, pleading for 
equal opportunities .and equal rights for men and women, or 
Ishwar Chunder Vidyas.agnr quoting voluminous pages of S.anskrit 
tests to prove the validity of widow re-marriage, may not seem 
extra-ordinary figures now. Y'ct, it we would only remember that 
they lived a century ago in a society which was not only 
superstition-ridden, but would cKng to any fn-iil test that they could 
get hold of to justify the ugly features of a decadent society, we 
can imagine at least some of the difficulties these pioneers had to 
face in their attempts *0 reform society. And the tragic reijisation 
is rendered more poignant when we know tliat today, a century 
later, society has not advanced very much farther than where it was 
before. Widow remarriage aid societies have to be formed and 
org.anised; widow remarriage is still an important news item, and 
women are still clamouring for equal chances of education and 
opportunities for service. These facts bring us to the fundamental 
problem before us, namely, how far social legislation can he effected 
without adequate backing by public opinion. 

Looking hack w'e find that the first significant attempt to 
introduce social legislation was the Regulation of 1829 abolishing 
*Satik Twentyseveu years later, the Widow Re-marriage Act was 
passed in 1S5G. Since then we have had various minor Acts 
modifying the Hindu legal and social system, the last important one 
being the Child-Marriage Restraint Act of 1929. The Regulation 
abolishing ‘Sati’ was not a legislative enactment, it was social 
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legislation m the sense that it relentlessly aimed ot putting down the 
inhum'in custom oE burning widows on the funeral pyre of their 
husbands The vigilance demanded of the Government in those 
doys for the enforcement of the Ucgulntion ogamst popular opposition 
was adequately rewarded in the gradual disappearance of one of the 
ugly features of Hindu society The Widow He marriage Act, 
preceded as it n as by propaganda, also remained ineffectu e as the 
hold of tradition on popular imagination was much stronger, was 
much more than a\hat U is non Although widow remorrnge is 
legalised, it is not at all common To the popular mmd widowhood 
and remarriage arc still irreconcilable Yet it is something to have 
remarriage Icgali'scd 

Seventy years afterwards, m our central representative A8«embly 
the question of legislation to prevent child marriage was tahen up 
on the initiativ e of a private member, Uai Sabeb (now Diwnn B ihadur) 
Har Bdas barda, and a law nas passed after a great deal of 
unnecessary delay In the meantime, the Age of Consent Committee’s 
findings and the mass of e\ idence placed before it proved beyond 
doubt the urgent need for state intervention m preventing child 
marriages, for, medical opinion was unanimous that the appalling 
rate of maternal and infant mortality was due among other factors, 
to early motherhood Thus, for the first time, an important piece of 
social legislation was subjected to the opinion of the public, as 
represented m the Legislative Assembly And the draft Bill, — not 
m the least revolutionary by even moderate standards, — was modified 
and amended to such an extent that it was at last acceptable to the 
majority m the Central Legislature The Act m its final form became 
literally a piece of un enforceable legi^-lation And during the last 
BIX yeara ot its enforcement, when its unworkability became 
increasingly evident, it was repeatedly averred that the Act had 
failed for lack of support by public opinion 

This must necessarily bring us to a definition of “public 
opinion” Prof Dicey defined it as “the belief or conviction 
prevalent in a given society that particular laws are beneficial and 
therefore ought to be raaintamed or that they are harmful and 
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therefore ought to be modified or repealed. And the assertion that 
public opinion governs legislation in a particular country means 
that laws are there maintained or repealed in accordance with the 
opinion or wishes of its inhabitants”. If we accept this learned 
definition, and I think we should, the interesting question arises 
whether there was public opinion in India at any time and whether 
it governed social legislation. And if it did not, what is the force 
of legislation enacted without deference to public opinion ? 

It will be absurd to imagine or assert that at any given time 
there was no public opinion in India, especially in matters dealing 
with social reform. The Regulation abolishing Sati and the Widow 
Remarriage Act brought about a good deal of heated controversy; 
Vedic and Shaatric writings were assiduously consulted and commented 
upon to prove both points of view. The authority of the ancient 
texts invested even the most inhuman custom with a validity which 
neither state regulation nor reason could supply. And moreover, 
members of society are very much influenced by traditions and 
inherited habits rather than by new ideas. And though every home 
had to face Sati and widowhood, and there must have been some 
kind of public opinion on these subjects, we know it for a fact that 
people clung to traditions and forgot the wrongness of the burning 
or the misery of the survivor rescued by law from the flames. But 
there was perhaps only limited means of organising discontent 
against, and public opinion in favour of, such legislation; moreover 
the facilities for propaganda which we have at our command now 
were conspicuous by their absence; aud even if reason dictated the 
right course, tradition saw to it that the customary thing was 
followed. 

But seventy years later, when the Sarda Bill was introduced 
in the Legislative Assembly, conditions of life had considerably 
changed. The influx of Western ideas, the spread of rational 
education and the increasing understanding of humanitarian ideals 
have mercilessly nssaultcd the infaUibility of il/an«smri(t or Shnstraic 
injunctions and aphorisms. Yet the relatively small number of 
legislators who represented mainly the property-owning classes in 
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Indn showed n singulftr lack of understanding of, or deference to, 
public opinion The mnspcs, ^\ho were neither %otcr 8 nor legislators, 
but who suffered most the custom of carlj marriage, "n ere kept 
m Ignorance of the purport and importance of such a proposal, nor 
did thej ha\c the means or educnttoii to express their organised 
opinion or make it a force felt b} the legislators And law as enacted 
by the legislature •\^as nothing but the fmt of a few legislators 

It IS said that legislation is the expression of an ideal The 
question maj w ell be asked whose ideal the Legislature m India 
represent*!, certainly not the ideal of the progressive element m 
society which is anxious for uniform law s and equal rights for all 
per'sons, surelj not of those who arc \ictimiseil bj the glaring evils 
of our social organisation, but of those few who pretend to hold 
advanced political views and are definitely backward and reactionary 
m their ideas of social reform The reason is obaious Since a large 
majority of the electorate is rich, illiterate and conservative, it 
becomes the task of the “grateful” legislator to curry favour with 
the electorate by opposing every measure of social reform with the 
same fervour with which he defends his political rights And the 
result 18 that obviously useful pieces of social legislation are either 
thrown out or mutilated into such a disgraceful shape that instead of 
abolishing the intended evil they seem to give legal sanction to it 

Further, opposition to social legislation is cleverlj manoeuvred 
by sections of society which find shelter from everj attack in the 
Queen’s proclamation guaranteeing religious neutrality And since 
every social evil is clothed with religious sanctity, every interference 
is interpreted as a violation of the promise of the late Queen And 
the Government, so comfortable in the security generated by the 
miasma of social apathy, hardly stirs itself to awaken sense in the 
legislators And the result is that instead of opinion ruling 
everything, everything rules opmion 

Even the mutilated bit of legislation that painfully comes out 
of our legislature is faced iMth many difficulties The government 
is neither paternal nor maternal in its solicitude for the welfare of 
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the people. Moreover, even at its best, the legal sanction is only one 
of punishment and hence defective, because it appeals to man’s worst 
part; because it rules by fear. As far as the Child JIarriage 
Restraint Act is concerned it docs not even punish the offender. 
Every offender is free to laugh at the law and the society which was 
instrumental in enacting it, because he knows that the violation of 
the Act is not and will not be attended upon by any punishment. 
The offence is a non-cognisable one and woe be to the private 
individual who takes upon himself the responsibility of bringing the 
offender to book. For he not only launches on a futile enterprise 
but makes enemies of friends. And Census figures show that tlio 
immediate effect of the Act restraining child marriages was an 
astonishing increase in the number of marriages performed in 
contravention of the Act | I need hardly dwell upon the effect of 
such an attitude in the mind of the people in undermining the morale 
of the nation as a whole. 

Laws are really “perpetrated” thus in this country, laws which 
have the sanction of the legislature but not the backing of public 
opinion. And even when the really progressive among the masses 
are willing to support a piece of legislation, it is not very rarely 
that we come across IcgislatorB who plead for less haste nnd^ more 
caution. I came across a typical example two years ago in the 
columns of the “Hindu”. In the column on political comments 
Mr. S. S.atynmurti, discussing the causes why the Sarda Act became 
un-cnforccablc, said tliat if the legal age of marriage was force 
down to twelve, there would not have been so many marriages in 
violation of the Act. On another page of the same issue, it was 
stated that a j)anchayat of barbers in IJcrhnmporc refused to mvc 
any dealings with the Headman of the village because le was 
instrumental in bringing about marriages in contni%cntion o t lO 
Act. Yet Mr. S. Satyanmrti. M. L. A., is the rcsi^onsiblc legislator 
expressing popular opinion ! The largo majority of people arc not 
educated enough to give publicity to their opinions; but they arc 
very intelligent on questions of rocial reform which affect thorn. 
They could c.asily understand the diKadvnntngcs of child marrmgr 
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•when they are explained to them, because they tally with their 
dail} experience o£ maternal and infant mortality Being illiterate 
and necessarily unacquainted with the thousand and one wa} s of 
e\ading a real issue, the masses seem like the negro child to whom 
Its mother said, “If jou haven’t got an education, joujust got to 
use jour brains”, and they do it more than the wary legislator who 
will not do nnj thing which will deprive him of support at the next 
election e\en if the contemplated measure brings in the millenium 
It is much worse when we know that the vast difference 
between prohibiting men from doing things, and providing conditions 
which shall predispose them to do the right action, is not understood 
either by the popularly elected legislators or the government For 
instance, child marriage is mide illegal by legislation But, have 
our benevolent legislators undeistood why children are married 
among the mosses who have not understood or even heard of the 
religious sanctions ? Have they taken pains to provide facilities for 
the education of boys and girls m the rural and urban areas so that 
they could be educated and usefully employed before they reach 
the statutory age ? In any diagnosis of social evils, if the cure 
suggested does not show an understanding of the cause, the remedy 
itself will be futile And that is exactly what has happened in the 
case of the Sarda Act 

It IS said that, if social reformers were sufficiently keen, the 
proper atmosphere for the working of the Act could have been 
created Unfortunately, the social reformer is a being with a 
conscience but without a heavy purse, and the desired propaganda 
needs both And against the overwhelming apathy of the public 
and government, and the far flung nature of the evil itself, however 
much he might exert himself, the result m achievement maj be best 
summarised in the Breton prayer, “Help me, 0 God, for my barque 
IS so small, and thy ocean so vast” 

In these circumstances, there could be no two opinions 
that a certain amount of authoritative legislation is essential Such 
a demand is nothing new, it is seen at an increasing rate m even 
democratic countries which have lost faith in the old latszez'faire 
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theory o£ social legislation. Society as it is constituted at present 
with its manifold sections and cross-sections, with the divergent 
interests of its classes, with the power of its wealthy and the 
weakness of its poor, can never rest happy by saying ‘'every man 
for himself and God for us all”. For v;e all know the happy 
paraphrase of this old adage by Dickens who added, “as the elephant 
said when he danced among the chickens”. Laws which recognise 
and tolerate social evils, and customs which have a retrogressive 
consequence, can never be beneficial to society. It was Aristotle 
who said that “ the State was formed that men might live together, 
but exists that they may live nobly”. If that noble life is possible 
only by restraining the individual’s freedom to do wrong, it should 
surely be done. “The fetters of the bad self”, comments Bosanquet, 
“are the symbols of freedom”. 


APPRECIATION 

BY 

SIR K. L. HAK8AR, K. 0. 1.E., 

PoUiical JUinisteTi Oivalior, 

I read Diwan Baliadur Ear Bilas Sarda's ffindt, Superiority 
with the greatest admiration. 
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THE DAUGHTER’S RIGHT OF INHERITANCE! 


BY 

DR A. S ALTEKAR M A , LL B, D Litt 
Head oj the Department of Anaent Indian History and Culture, 
Benares Hindu University 


D r G. V Desbmukh Imd recently introduced a bill in the 
Lcgialative Assembl} seeking to give the mother, the Tvife, 
the widow, the daughter and the widowed daughter-in-law 
of a predeceased son, the right to a share in the familj property equal 
to that of the son Owing to the exigencies of the situation, 
Dr Deshmukh was compelled to delete the daughter from his bill 
The daughter’s right of inheritance is, however, bound to come 
before the legislature in the course of time It is proposed to make 
a general survey here of her inheritance lights in the history of Hindu 
civilization, that may perhaps suggest suitable lines of approach to 
the problem 

As far as stitdhana is concerned, the dauglitcr’s right of 
inheritance has been recognised since very early times But slridhana 
property is generally small and what the daughter wants today is the 
right to a share equal to that of her brother, in the paternal property 
■\\ehavo to distinguish between daughteis without brothers 
and daughters with brothers The right of inheritance of the former 
is now recognised by the law courts m the absence of the son 
and the widow on the strength of the well-known verse m 
Yajnavalkyasmnti, II, 135 ; 

It IS however interesting to note that this right has passed 
through several vicissitudes in the course of Hindu civilization 

>Thts article is based upon a portion of one of the chapters in the writers book upon 
HVomen in Hindu Civ Utalton 
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The right Was clearly recognised in the Vedic age, one Man(ra 
clearly refers to biotherless daughteis getting tbeir fathei’s property ^ 
This pioperty was, however, ultimately to piss to the daughter's son, 
who was to belong to the family, not of his father but of his maternal 
gr iiid-father. In an age when the continuity of the famiij was 
regarded as of prime importance, the son-in-law deemed it a gieat 
calamity that his father-in-law should cHim hia sons Veiy often 
therefore, heiresses in their own rights were compelled to remain 
unmained m the Ve^c Age’, though this may appear mci edible 
to the modern bride-groom, who leaves no stone unturned to select 
a bride, whose father has property but no sons JKventually a 
compromise was effected by allowing the sons of brotherless 
daughters to offer pindas to the ancestois of both the families 

The inheritance rights of the daughter were considerably 
curtailed in the Sutra period (c 500 B C to c 200 A P) Gantami, 
Vasishtha and Manu do not mention even a biother]e«s daughtei as 
an heir to her fother Apaatamba would recognise her as an herr 
only m the absence of the Sc$pinda$, teachers and disciples This 
set-back in the mlientance rights was due to several causes, 
the Upamyana of girls had stopped and their edufiition began to be 
neglected When girlb had to complete no educational coiuse worth 
the name, then paienta naturally began to mairy them at the 
attamiTiGiit of puberty The new age further regarded marriage 
as compulsory for girls The puttzla custom, ■\\hich allowed the 
daiightei’a sons to revert to the family of the maternal gnnd-fatber, 
had prO\ ed to be unpopular So the collateials were inteiested m 
tliC cancellation of the light of inhent mce of the brotheiless daughtei, 
and Grautama and Visishtha are their spokesmen 

Daughters, howevei, had thew own champions Dlnrma was one 
of them and he argued with Bhiahtna that the dnugJiter ttas as mucli 
a child of her father as the son and should have an equal right of 

ctsrnrm; iR V- 1 124 7 
’«T^ *1% flu BTf|3^?W 1 
Atharva Veda, L 17»1 
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inhcnUncc ' Dhishinn, liouc\cr, was prepared to concede the right 
onl} to the brothcrlc^s daughter Ynjna\nlkja agreed "with him m 
recognising the dauglitci’s absolute right o£ inheritance under 
similar conditions The advocacy o£ these two jurists eventually 
carried the day and society followed their lead, refusing to accept a 
suggested compromise that brothcrlcss daughters might inherit the 
property till they were married or had become well settled after 
their marriage ® Property once vested cannot be easily divested 

The daughter’s right of inheritance, when she had brothers, 
ins also an interesting history behind it In the Vedic age, marriage 
was not regarded as abiolutoly ncccssaty for girls, and several of 
them used to spend a considerable portion of their lives, if not the 
whole of it, m the pursuit of studies as hrahmavadints It was 
naturilly difficult for society not to iccognisc their right to a share 
in their fathers’ propel ty One Vcdic iJ/nntm clearly refers to such 
unmarried daughters receiving their rightful shares of inheritance in 
their paternal propertj ^ In course of time, wlien education became 
scarce among girls and marriage was rcgmled as compulsory, there 
remained no unmarried girls for wliom brothers had to provide out 
of theic patrimony Their right to a share m the inheritance ceased 
to be recognised Nevertlieless one school of jurists continued to 
advocate tliat daugliters and sons should have equal rights of 
inheritance It is referred to m the Nirukta m n passage which is 
perhaps an interpolation * This school had not manj followers 
All tlie Sutra and Smriti writers arc opposed Co concede a daughter 
the right of inheritance along with her brothers Vislinusmriti is 

t XIII 80, 10 

• Tilts comprom se has been for inilaoce, suggested bv Narftd-i (XIU 27) and 
Doranabbatts (Smriticbandrika Vjarabarakanda p G87 (Mysore edit on) 

?r3T Heft HHRU? I 

^ HWf » Rig Veda, II 17,7 

Sayana — Htft 
Hupnn HHu • I 

4lII 4 It may be observed that all the texts idranced here to giro an equal ngbt of 
inheritance to the daughter are too neak to prove the case 
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the only exception, but it also allows a daughter to inherit only till 
she is married. 

The circumstances of their age will explain the attitude of the 
Smriti writers. Female education had practically disappeared in 
their age, so no provision had to be made for it from the paternal 
property. Marriage was compulsory for the girl and she was given 
proprietory rights in her husband’s property. Marriage was the 
principal item of expenditure in the girl’s life and we find all Smriti 
writers laying it down that an adequate portion of the patrimony 
ought to be set aside for the purpose. Nay, some jurists like Narada 
impose an absolute liability on brothers in this matter; even when 
no property has been inherited from the father, brothers were 
required to provide the necessary funds from out of their own 
self-acquired property.^ 

The usual view, however, was that a daughter should be 
entitled to a share equal to one fourth of that of her brother for 
her marriage settlement. This view has been expressed by Mauu, 
Yajnavalkya and Brihaspati. Later commentators point out that 
the fourth share referred to by these writers was not to be interpreted 
too literally. If it was not sufficient to meet the normal expenses 
of the marriage, then, says Devanabhotta, it was to be augmented 
and made even as large as her brother’s.® If, on the other hand, 
the property was very extensive, then, says Mitrauiishra, the whole of 
the fourth share was not to be necessarily spent; only that much 
was to be expended as may become reasonably necessary for the 
proper celebration of a suitable marriage and the consequent 
ceremonies.* 

Most of the Smriti writers do not contemplate the desirability 
or possibility of married girls taking a share of their patrimony to 

iXVIll, 34, e/- utht: 1 i ^ 

^ 551: 1 ^rn: 11 

XIII, 34. 

n p. 323. 
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their new homes Shukra, whofiounshed not earlier than 1,000 A D , 
seems to be the only exception, he allows even a married daughter 
to have a share equal to one eighth oE the son’s ^ * 

India is a vast country and the different opinions recorded bj 
the jurists in this matter may also be due to territorial variations in 
the scheme of inheritance In spite o£ almost the unanimous refusal 
of the Smriti writers to recognise a daughter’s right of inheritance 
in competition with her brother, one sometimes comes across 
daughters inheriting along with their brothers One such case 
occurred m Karnataka in the last quarter of the 12th century 
AD An inscription at Mudgcn in Mysore State tells us that a 
cultivator named Machi divided his lands between his son and 
daughter, liter on a dispute arose as the daughter’s children began 
to encroach upon the land of the bod’s children The record refers 
to the settlement of this quarrel * Whether Karnataka differed from 
all the Smntis m recognising the daughter’s right of inheritance, v*c 
do not know As far as 1 am aware, the case referred to above is 
the only one so far known, and it is probable that we have hero an 
instance of a father disposing off his self»acquired property according 
to his own will 

The balance of all the available evidence shows that during 
the last two thousand years and more, Hindu socictj has deemed it 
fit only to proMde for marriages of its daughters, when thej had 
brothers It has refused to gi\c them a share in inheritance 

The student of Hmdu caltare, howeicr, can bardl} turn a deaf 
car to the present agitation for extending the daughter’s rights of 
inheritance Our cultural bistorj, as briefly outlined above, shows 
that we ha\c been modifjing our laws of inheritance to suit changing 
circumstance*! Time has now come to take a similar step 

Marriage IS no doubt the normal state of life for thenaemgc 
adult man or woman In modem Hindu society, hoaeaer, ns in the 

tl sww upn i IV. 5, 

2'>9 ff. 

Caraolira VoL VI, Hoigtn No. 51 
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o)(l VciJir oiu', there nrc Rome women « ho can either not nnrr) or 
nha nouhl like to remain tmmarried, to devote their Iivt"« to the 
raU''< of sooii! service. Tlio Vodic nge allowed sncli women a Rlnrc 
in the fnthir^R j»ro|>crt\, and ought to do tlie same. In'ie'vof 
tit fart tint n daughter in ihi-^ c.I'jc n ill Inve a very Riinll fatnil) 
ri-^jvjndhiiity, her ^h ire hlionid he Rfinller th ui her hrotherV; 1 would 
•ugL:e<t lint it should l>e one half. 

Should (hughttr*, nho evcntiiilly marry at the nonml as^v. 
Ik* allowed to inherit a Rlmro in their fathem' properh ; Uic 
Mn'lnn Iiw allow s tlic hi-^tcr a ithare equal to one linlf of her hrt)llu'rV. 
wh\ ^hnu^d not tlie Hindu law do the Mine ? 

In the |irM'’iit rircmuHtancei, it would he wi-^or to •‘trenijth* n 
Ih*' tronnmic portion of married women hy giving them hg'^dy 
rnfo'c^'ahle right*» in their htnlmid** |>ro)>'‘rtj, ratlier than in thnf 
fnther^*. There are se\cral pr.actical thflienUic in following tljc 
Ntt* r roiiru' rnrtition will n iCitrull) tale place at the dcilh of the 
fn'lier and a thiighttr tinrri'tl, Rty ten }eirH before that t\cnt>”'dl 
h%rdl\ he in a t»'iM:ion to aieertiin the prtci-e riitniictal j-«iti(n‘f 
In r Niln rV fnmil) a*' far the iiio^ahlM are coiicfriwd Her 
l'tlh^r«nn «!<priw htr of a con«ud« nhle Rimre (d In r 
In feprt •enijni; ihni RulMe«jiient to her rnarringc the fnnnchl y 
*>f the f-wmlj (h 1' fjorat' d^ n*ve«*ituting the "de of n C'l'd ItaI e 
pt'i (f tl** iiinialde prop*rt\ I underntand that in the * ’ 

<■>"1 ' nit) , *hi(i;hte*« fu^-cetd in pttini: thr full *1 are rf ll f 
right'* in th*" itiovahV proj^rta oidy when lhc\ hap|'*'n 1*^* I ’ 
tl r !,t ^ f f t* I fa'.l ff*' ijrith^ Mnrr.Cil ilaughlcf will i '** *' 

1.^ ar s.', fr."'n tl r ' diagti ir tnnin ff their fathrf*, a* 1 

(1 , > t*. 71 r J % »’ S'*- in tl r linn »n »I»1>’ p'rij^»-rt \ i f fatl 

^ t '■ : / 5 .’ • I Ill II ird«, ml) 1 avr t't •j‘<'nd r* n* U'sl ) t 
' i* t ' • It ' #■ * f t! r I *1 It*"* **■*. iht* Wi M M 
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THE DAUGHTER S RIGHT OP INHERITANCE 


o£ the family property ‘ It wslb as a corollary of this proposition 
that the Tridow’s right to succei'd to her husband’s property came to 
be recognised We should now proceed a step further and insist 
that if, for sufficient and justifiable reasons, a wife finds it necessary 
to live separately from hei husband, she should be legally entitled to 
a share in the husband’s property, which should be equal to or 
somewhat smaller tlj'^n that of her son Of course, we must also 
modify the present law which empowers even a cruel and vicious 
husband to compel his wife to stay with him 

Generally speaking, a daughter will marrj and lend a noimally 
happy married life As pointed out above, there arc several practical 
difficulties in allowing her a share in the father’s propertj Slie 
will feel the necessity of economic independence, only if she is 
unfortunate in her married life and finds it impossible to stay with 
her husband In order to provide for this conlingcncj, we should 
amend the present law and invest her with the right of living 
separately from lier husband and of demanding a share from him m 
his propertj Those daughters, who cannot marry or choose to 
remain unmarried, sliould be entitled to a share m the father’s 
property, saj equal to one of the shares of tlieir brothers 

Brothers, who arc guardians of minor sisters, arc required bj 
Smnti writers to spend an amount for their marriages equal to one 
fourth of their own share'* In the modem age a proper education 
IS ns much a necc^'iit) for the girl ns marriage Sisters should 
now be entitled to demand that a proper amount should be sjient 
foi tlicir education and marriage out of tbeir patrimony, which might 
c\loud to c\en one half tlie shares of their brothers 





CULTDRAL COALESCENCE IN THE ATHARVA VEDA 
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WO peoples are brought in contact with each other either by 
conquest or by trade. In the former case, the conquerors 
dominate the conquered, and in the latter there is much of 
give and take. But domination docs not always annihilate or 
obliterate the vanquished. Wounds of conquest are healed by time 
and life settles down to its peaceful routine, and then begins an 
interesting and civilized contest between two cultures. They repel 
and embrace each other til] there is a coalescence of the two, in which 
the individuality of the weaker is merged in that of the stronger. 
It does not therefore matter how the contact of two cultures is 
brought about. It may be by conquest or by trade, the conditions 
ultimately resolve themselves into what has been called an interesting 
and civilised contest, in which the deciding factor is not force but 
intellect. Sometimes the conquerors are conquered and sometimes 
they become close friends. The weak, though not easily distinguishable, 
survive amidst the strong and it is in extremely rare cases that 
complete annilu’fation takes place. 

This phenomenon of cultural coalescence is discernible nt all 
tiroes and in all racial contacts. In our country’s history there are 
three notable instances of such coalescence, namely the Religion of 
the Atharvaveda, the Mahayana Buddhism and the Religion of the 
Mediaeval Saints, But in this short article we shall deal briefly only 
with the Atharva Veda Religion. 

The Atharva Veda belongs to tlje period when, after the Aryan 
migration into the Gangetic plain, which was followed by a long- 
drawn warfare between the fnir-complcxioned noble ones and the 
dark-skinned aborigines, life has settled down to normality. Tim 
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insulated and 8tny-at*home Dravidians with their crude weapons and 
primitive thought were no match for the enterprising Aryans, who 
fought on fast steeds and invoked the thousand-eyed war-god to 
help them in the battle field The Aryans should not have found it 
difficult to reduce the Dravidians to the position of slaves or dasyus, 
though the process must have been necessarily very long The 
Aryans had to be content with the enslavement of the aborigines, 
because the latter were too numerous and at the same time too 
useful to be annihilated After n few generations, the bitterness of 
conquest was forgotten and the relations of master and slave between 
the Aryans and the Dra\idian3 came to be regarded as the usual state 
of things The Aryans unhesitatingly demanded service and the 
Dravidinn ungrudgingly offered it As tillers and aiood-cutters, 
artisans and masons, and grooms and domestics, the Dravidians come 
m close contact with the Aryans who unconsciously began imbibing 
their language, thouglitond culture An intelligent and proud Aryan 
could guard against the Dravidian influence, and preserve the chastity 
and integrity of his culture, but such considerations, of racial pride 
could hardly Tveigh a\ith a simple Aryan housewife or an unsophis- 
ticated, honest Aryan soldier He imparted and received un- 
knowingly, and, least known to the reciters of the mantras and the 
performers of the sacrifices, be wis building n culture which, though 
doubtless dominatmgly Aryan, was really n mixed one There was 
coming into existence a cultural coalescense which, in spite of bigoted 
efforts to the contrary, was to become an established fact 

buch a coalescence is always marked by three stages, extremism, 
interpenetration and naturalization When a racially proud and 
intellectually haughty people reali«c that the purity of their ideas is 
being diluted by infiltration of lower and alien thouglit, they busy 
themselves m self-preservation In this effort they further purify 
their thought and sometimes take it to far-fetched extremes They 
think tliat, at inaccessible heights, their ideas would remain safe 
from vhat they regard as Ion sujicrstitions, but quite the opposite 
happen® The too subtle thought loses touch with the masses who, 
then, fall back upon the popular beliefs and superstitions, and accept 
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them as practicable standards. Now there remains no bar against 
the admission o£ the thoughts o£ the enslaved, and interpenetration 
sets in which soon becomes an established fact. The bigots realise, 
when it is too late, the mistake of extremism and are forced to make 
the best of a bad bargain. They have to endure what they cannot 
cure. They find that the alien ideas have acquired a foothold in the 
domain of their thought. Unable to dislodge these undesirable 
belieis from the position they have acquired, the bigots set to 
naturalize them. The alien thoughts are reshaped and redressed 
and made to fit in the setting. 

A close study of the Atbarva Veda reveals these three stages 
in the coalescence of Aryan and Dravidian cultures. When life 
became normal, the custodians of the Vedic mantras must have per- 
ceived that the Dravidian beliefs were influencing Vedic thought. 
Soon they must have set to making their pure religion purer. These 
efforts at extremism are indicated by a number of theosophic hymns 
in the Atharva Veda, lu subtlety of thought and grandeur of 
conception, they excel even the finest suktas of the lligveda. Mark, 
for instance, the higldy philosophic strain in “Truth, greatness, order, 
strength, creative fervour, spiritual exaltation, the sacrifice, support 
the earth. T'lay this earth, the mistress of that which was and shall 
be, prepare for us a broad domain." 

Note the depth of thought in ‘Kcvcrcnce to Prans to whom all 
this universe is subject, who is the Lord of all on whom the all is 
supported.’ How bold is the idea expressed in ‘Time, the steed, runs 
with seven reins, thousand-eyed, ageless, rich in seed. The seers, 
thinking holy thoughts, mount him, all the beings arc liis wheels.' ! 

These philosophic thoughts were too subtle to be grasped by 
the mass mind. A petty Aryan trader or a patient Dravidian 
ploughman wanted something more tangible and svvbstantial. A 
common Aryan liked to offer a simple prayer to Agni and a Dravidian 
serf felt happy while pronouncing charms against a legion of demons 
of diseases. Such Aryans and Dravidians by the very nature of their * 
professions had to come in constant contact witli each otlier. The 
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former vrns too liumblc to let his rncial arrogance or exclusiveness 
assert itself, and allowed bis serf free access to him in liome and 
outside With the jns'i'igc of time the contact became closer and 
more and more usual llic Arjan or thcDravidian regarded nothing 
antagonistic in each otlicr'a culture The primitive Dravidian beliefs 
began to appeal to the Aryans and the Arjan gods became intelligible 
to the Dra\idians Tlictuo streams of thought began to converge 
till there "a as a happ^ confluence Savita and Serpent, Djaiisand 
Demon Vnruna and Vermin were now simulbmeousl} addressed 
It was but rarelj that Agni was now invoked to lead on to the path 
of glor}. People, both Arjan and Draaidiim, prajed to this god to 
dri\c awaj death and disease and keep away the legions of demoniac 
beings Gods and goblins, prayers and spells, faiths and beliefs so 
intermingled and interpenetrated that the distinction of Arjanand 
Dravidian vanished The coalsccncc was complete The Arjan 
priest, too arrogant to embrace the elements of a vanquished culture, 
discerned dangers to his religion in this phenomenon He fretted and 
frowned but the process was irresistible However, he maintained 
his prestige by incorporating the Dravidian beliefs m his own system 
of thought. The tree and serpent gods of the Dravidians were fitted 
into the Vedic pantheon, and their charms, spells and imprecations 
were dressed m the languages of the Vedic prajer The materials 
were partly Arjan and partly Dravidian, but the structure built out 
of them was claimed to be Arjan This structure is the Atharva 
Veda Its alien character is clear on every page of jt and is responsible 
for its tardy recognition as the fourth Veda. It contains many 
theosophic hjrans, boldlj conceived and skilfully composed, but it is 
still a book mainly of spells and charms What is remarkable is that 
the magic formulas and spiteful imprecations are regarded as much 
Aryan as the delightful hjrans addressed to the beautiful dawn Ko 
coalescence of two antagonistic cultures could be more complete 
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*^0 live till seventy in a country of infant mortality is itself 
somethiiigj nnd to have had a varied life of useful service to 
the people is rarer still. But this unique achievement is one 
that is shared by Dirvan Baiiadur Har Bilas Sarda with only a few 
others. It is for others more competent than me to write of the 
early career and the several official and non-official positions 
occupied by' Mr. Har Bilas Sardn. 1 shall confine myself to his 
work in India’s Parliament, where he has left an indelible impress 
of his patient study, unruffled temper, calm judgment and impressive 
personality, and retired from it as one of the greatest social reformer's 
of this age. 

1 have watched Mr, Sarda as a legislator for several years when 
he represented his province of Ajmer— Merwnra. His interests were 
not confined to that small administrative unit which falls under the 
control of the Central Government, but extended throughout India, 
He never took a parochial view of any matter, though the claims of 
Ajmer-Merwara always found in him an able champion, especially 
during budget discussions. Tbecauseof education in Ajmer-Mewara 
ever found in him an eloquent fighter, and the youth of his province, 
in particular, should be grateful to him for the Juvenile Smoking Bill 
which he got through the Legislative Assembly, though it was 
unfortunately given a short shrift of in that grave of all good 
causes — the Council of State. 

Mr. Sarda’s success [ns a social reformer is now a matter of 
history. When he chose to give notice of hia bill to restrain child- 
marriage, he was but n comparatively unknown person, and no one 
ever thought that there would be such a tearing, raging propaganda 
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both in fftvour o£ and ag»inst it. Miss Jlayo, by her book which has 
now earned immortal notoriety, also contributed to the vigour of the 
agitation and rendered a Bcrvice to India by quickening the conscience 
of an otherwise wooden administration which had been accustomed 
for decades to excuse itself under the plea of religious neutrality. 
And the Child Marriage Restraint Bill became an Act, and gave 
Mr. Sarda a unique position as u social reformer for whose 
public-spiritedness not only the present generation in India, but 
generations yet unborn will cherish his name in grateful memory. 

Mr. Sarda is not an orator. What indeed could have been 
the secret of hia success ? Here . indeed is a point which those 
who are anxious for social reform or any reform might well take 
note of. The secret lies in his not annoying a single soul and 
always taking pains to cultivate the goodwill of those around 
him and whose support he requires for his plans. Sir Hari Singh 
Gour has also been responsible for several social reform 
measures introduced in the Assembly. But Mr. Hor Bilas Sarda 
is better known throughout India as a sosial reformer than 
Sir Hari Singh Gour. This is because of the comprehensive nature 
of his measure and the great good it does to the greatest number. 
Moreover, he got such a highly contentions measure through the 
legislature, with the support not only of the Government but with a 
tenacity of purpose by winning over, by small degrees, the sympathy 
of even the orthodox party. 

Any one who sees Mr. Sarda would take him to be an 
orthodox person with very conservative views, especially as he is 
a Marwari. But he has a breadth of vision and an outlook on life 
which is extremely catholic. Though he rarely spoke, his 
conviction for any good cause gave his utterances an eloquence 
which is at once as effective at it is convincing. He has no harsh 
word for any one and his methods were those of Pussyfoot 
Johnson. His Child-Marriage Restraint Act has been in operation 
for six years. But from his cloistered retreat of Ajmer-Merwara, 
Mr. Sarda has been ever longing for an effective enforcement of its 
provisions, in order that its beneficial effects might be noticed in 
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the health of the society throughout India. He is not a member of 
the Assembly now, but no session of the Assembly, ever since 
he retired from Delhi or Simla, has passed without some bill or 
other, either to increase the scope of the Act associated with his 
name, or in pursuance of his other social reform plans. If 
child-mothers of the present generation will bless him for his 
monumental piece of legislation, the Hindus of the future also may 
be equally grateful to him, for Dr. Deshmukh has taken up his idea 
and is piloting a bill for conferring on Hindu widows a statutory 
right of share in the husband’s property. 

In politics also, Mr. Sarda has been a believer in slow but sure 
progress, and no popular cause ever lacked his support. Mr. Sarda 
is now seventy and though his huge hefty figure moves slowly on his 
weak legs, he never admits old age, for at heart he is ever young 
and hia ambition to serve the country is undying. May it be the 
good fortune of India to deserve such an earnest and serviceable 
soul for many a long year to come | 
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I T is Paid tlint the muse of Iliptory had very few votaries in ancient 
India and that the Ilindti did not care to write history, for he 
worked under the idea tliat helivc<l for the next world and the 
world of to^ay was unreal— why should he think of what is only 
an illusion or moya f Hut such ideas arc now*a*dayB fast disappearing 
and the Hindu of to-day has begun to realise that he is moving in a 
matter-of-fact world. Sometimes he even docs not care a straw for 
the jiaroloha. He is becoming more materialistic than even the 
Westerner, his (juru- This is the result of his education which is 
practically irreligious. In one way the old Hindu was justified in 
disregarding History for he found that the angle of vision was very 
often diftcrent. The writer was not free from bias. Then where 
was the iti-ha-as — this-took-place-likc this or this was the case ?. 
This is the reason why an Englishman describing Bonaparte portrays 
him generally as an ordinary soldier far below Wellington. If the 
historian or the biographer be a Frenchman, the case would be 
diScrent. In most accounts, the Mussnlman writers depict a Hindu ns 
a Kafir void of any bravery. They always send him to Dozakh (Hell). 
They are unwilling to find any good quality in a Kafar. One is not 
surprised to find that the case is not dissimilar in other writers as 
well. The puranas are also not impartial in that respect. They 
extol the devas and deprecate the ddnavas. Still we cannot ignore 
or condemn such accounts. We should not forget that the accounts 
given by the enthusiasts or persons who are aliens or are not of the 
same way of thinking may be giving a fanatical or unwholesome 
religious complexion to their views and their accounts may be coloured 
and tinged with odium theologicum. Students of the mediaeval 
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history of India are familiar with the accounts of Muslim writers and 
of others who depend upon the latter. Whenever they describe the 
fight between a hlussalman and a Hindu they would ns a rule declare 
victory to their co-religionist, to whom somehow or other the 
laurels are given. In the case of Prithviraja, for instance, who fought 
Shahabuddin Ghori and routed him at the battle of Tarain, the 
historians of this type would even abuse the successful Jiajput hero 
as a wretch going to hell. 

But all this does not mean that such accounts are to be 
condemned as useless. What is meant is that they should he verified 
and what is true should be accepted as sueh. 

I? i 

Leaving these generalisations aside, we find that Gujrat 
remained unattached by the Mussalmans for a considerable time after 
the inroads of the said Ghori invader. Even the attack of Mahmud 
of Ghazni was not followed by any Muslim invasion. Similarly, in 
later days we find that Kdthiawnd was not subjected to any European 
attacks tor a pretty long time. There must have been reasons tor 
such immunity and it looks that counter attacks and the power of 
resistance displayed by the inhabitants of Gujrfit must have proved 
equal to the occasion and put a stop to the foreign invasion, hlahmud 
was successful in sacking the temple of Somanatha. This we all 
know. The lamentations and the prayers of the Hindus proved 
futile and the httahikan not only c.ame oft triumiilmnt, but took away 
the Hindu god to tlirow it at the feet of the Jfussalmans of Ghazni. 

Wo nl«o know that ho was worsted during his return journey. 
The accounts given by Ibn Asfr and otlicr Jtiissalinnn writers 
show how tlie Hindus siiiTercd on account of tlicir credulity. 
The invaders wore w-orking havoc, while the credulous votaries 
of Somanatha were confident that the idol ‘would cut off the last 
man of the foe and destroy them all*. Some of them hurried to tlio 
idol, cast themselves on the ground before it and bcsouglit him to 
grant them victory, lint the God hccdetl them not, for: ‘W tTtt 
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* His nominee, who iirobabl} n scion of some local 
d}Tiast} and appointed to go\ernt!ic Kingdom of ‘Sumnat’ nt the 
time of lu8 departure to Gharni, was ousted b} tlie local people. We 
arc told by the Mussalman chronicles that Mahmi'id was bo enamoured 
of Somanathn, tint he wanted to make it his cajntal and abandon 
Khomsan in its favour We arc further told that his ministers or 
courtiers represented to him that his authority in India was not great 
and it would be politic to select some local person to represent him 
*‘So far, at anj rate, as the poltc} adopted b^ Mahmud m dealing 
With the tcrritor} of 'Somnat* and the broad fact that his nominee 
did not long succeed in maintaining himself arc concerned, the fact 
maj perhaps be safclj accepted ns authentic history”* We also know 
that his arm} at his return to his native countrj after the invasion of 
bomainthi was misled a Brahmin guide and had to perish m the 
waterless desert of Sind Enraged at this net of the guide, who was 
anxious to get his motherland avenged, lie put him to death The 
Tarxhh‘\ Natan gives the spirited rcpl> of the guide to Mahmud— 
“I ha>e devoted m) life for the sake of m} deitj and ha\e brought 
thee and thy^array into this desert, where no water is, m order that 
all may perish ” These incidents and the fact that ‘the great desert* 
through which his hosts had to pass must have gone by far to 
dissuade the avaricious soldier from the North-west from invading 
the West Coast or Kathiawad-Giijaiat 

Later on, Muu-ud dm bm Sam, otherwise known, as Shababuddin 
Ghon, led an army to Uch in the Hijri jear 1674, t e , 1178 A D and 
after subduing Multan proposed to march through the sandy desert 
against Gujrat Baja Bhimadeva of Naharvada, x e AnaUiIavada, 
met him and, “after a hard fought battle inflicted such a defeat upon 
him that the Ghon had much difficulty in getting back to Ghazni.® 
This defeat of the powerful Mussalman invader seems to have been 
the chief cause of the check alluded to above The Tarilh’i Sorath^ 
wrongly connects this with Mahmud, but Bayley and others have 

of GujraU Sir Edw*rd CIito Bajloy p 34 
®Ibid p 85 

I SoralA Sargess translation pp 111113 
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nlrendy sliotrii tlmt the invader routed by the Hindus of Gujriit was 
Shahab-ud-din, who is considered to be the real founder of Islamic 
rule in India. Ihc rout must have been very drastic as would 
appear from'thc account found in rdrtfch-i-Somth. This book is no 
doubt of late origin, but, as Burgess and others have remarked, it Ims 
handed down a tradition which preserves a historical fact. As 
translated by Burgess the portion recording it runs ns follows* — 

Baja idandalika, sou of Gnnaraj, mounted the throne of Sorath 
in Samvat 1047. 

Fufht of !i<tja i)/«n(faWa il/afjmr7rf Qhaznavi. 

Sultan Mahmud Ghazanvi marched with an niiny from 
Gharui to Gujrat witli the intention of carr 3 'ing on a religious war. 
In Samvat 1078 (A. D. 1021, A. H. -114) he demolished tlic temple 
of Shri Somanutha and returned. Tliis act so provoked tljc Mnluiraja 
Maudalika, who was a protector of his own religion, that, he 
marched uith Bliimadcva, the Itaja of Gujrat, in pursuit: 

They ran like fawns mid leaped like onager^ 

As lightening now, and now outvying wind 
Tlje Muhammadans di«l not make a great xtjmd, but fled. 
Many of them were hinin by Hindu f»cimilars and prostrated by 
Uajput war-cluh'?, and when the run of the Uuj'i's fortune 
rose to the zenith , Slmli Mnhiinid took to his liech in disma}' and 
saved his life, hut many of his followers, of both roves were 
c.aptured. Turkish, Afghan, and Muglnl female jirlsoiiers ucrc 
if they Impjicncd to he virgins, condderod pure according to their 
own belief, and were witlioiit any diflicult}* taken a« wives; the 
others were purified, and the captives were after that disj»osed 
of ac<ording to the command, “the wicked women to ilio wiel.<sl 
men, and the good wom<n to the g<»o<l men” (O'^rria, XXIV. 2fi); t)ie 
l')W femaks were joined to low wen. Ue-'pe^Ublo men wt re e< mj‘'‘ll'’d 
to wliave tb«*ir beards, and were tnmlhd among the Sin lavat and the 
Wndliel trilv •, of Itajpuls; whilst ihc lower lituK were al!iitte<l to 
th« r • • f K'dis, Khants, IKhrm", and Mers .\1I, howiver, w< ro 
alhini I to rtt.ain tljc wedding an i funeral * 'Tt-inonh's cnrr<nl among 
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themselves, nud to remain aloof from those of other classes, but God 
knows best 

During the reign of Jlandalika, dharinashalas, temples, tanks, 
bridges and vavs were constructed, and it lasted for forty eight 
jears and two months ” 

Ihis incident must have had its own effect on the hearts of 
the foreign invaders and given a breath of relief to Western India 
for nearl} a centurj Besides, it went to prove that Hinduism was 
not BO conservative ns it is supposed to be — it could absorb outsiders 
even during the mediaeval period just as it did during the earlj ages 
by taking the barbarian S’aka into its own fold — Kanishka, Malada 
and others arc splendid examples of prosclytisation by the Hindus 
Here the question arises, who was the invader in 117S A D, 
and who was the Indian ruler who so successfully resisted him’ 

Ajayapala had succeeded Kumarapah, tlie famous Chaulukya 
king in 1174 A D, and was murdered m 1177 A D, when 
Mularaja alias Bala JIularaja succeeded him His mother was 
Naiki Devi, who was the daughter of Paramarddi, t e , king Paramarddi 
alias Shiva Chitta who ruled from 1147 to 1175 A D According 
to the late Dr rie«='t, this Paramarddi was a Kadamba King The 
Prahandhachintmnam also corroborates this identification Besides 
the very name Naiki Dc\i is southern Some of the Sanskrit 
historical Katyas state that even in his cliildhood, Mularaja II 
dispersed the Turushka or Muhammadan army Mr AMT 
Jackson remarks' “ We know much less about this important event 
than its importance deserves, for, with the exception of a raid m 
A D 1197 by one of Ghori’s generals, this victory secured Gujrat 
from any serious IMuhammadan attack for more than a century ” 
We learn from various grants® made by Bhmmdeva II that 
Mularaja 11, described as a hero, overcame in battle the ruler of 
the (jtirjjanaiaf, who were so hard to defeat Dr Buhler has 
pointed out that Gurjjnnaka is a Sanskritised form of the name 
Ghazni ® As a matter of fact, the leader of the ilussalman army was 

L 1 irfe h s note 4 on p 105 m the Bombay Ga ettetr VoL I Part I 
2 JndKin Anttquarv VI pp 105 108 200 201 
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Muhammad of Ghor, and the battle took place in 1178 A. D 

In these accounts Bhima’s name is wrongly given in place of 
Muloraja II. The latter remained on the Oadi for a short period, 
but Bhima ruled for a very long time. Both these rulers were the 
eons of this brave queen, Naiki Devi. The Kirtikaumudi^ says 
that Bhima was the younger brother of Mularaja whom he succeeded 
while yet a child. The Prahandhachintdmani^ states that the 
valiant queen, Haiki Devi fought the enemy holding her infant son 
in her lap ^ ftyW ). Mularaja died in his infancy and 

Bhima was also a child when he was installed on the Gadi, Gujrat 
was attacked by the Mussalmans when the Raja was only a child; the 
actual ruler of the province being his mother Naiki Devi. It was 
she who fought the Tufushlas according to the Prahandhachtntdmanij 
taking her infant son in her lap. Though both Mularaja and 
Bhimadeva were mere babes when they were installed, yet the ruler 
in whose time the invasion took place must have been Mtllaraja. 

Let us see how far this account is based on facts. The defeat 
of the Turushhas is referred to in the historical Kavyas. These 
Edvijas^ in spite of their giving poetical embellishments, are recording 
a histrorical fact which the Muhammadan Iiistorians have also 
accepted as such. Tliese Kamjas do not however give the facts in 
full. The Prahandhachintdmam of Jlcrutunga makes the matter 
much more clear. The way in which it does so is plain and simple 
and free from any exaggeration whatsoever. It says, " Ajayadeva 
ruled for three years, beginning from V. S. 1230. Bala-Mulodova 
ruled for three years beginning from V. S. 1233, His motlier, queen 
Naiki Devi, the daughter of king Bnrmarddi taking her sou in her 
lap, fought at a glat named Gadararoghatta, and conquered the king 
of the MlcMihas^ by the aid of n mass of rain^louds, that came 
out of season attracted by her virtue." 

The SuhritasanViTtana * of Arisimba in saying 


'KirixhiUTXuii ( H M-CI. ) 

»/’nil 4 nrfAoc^}nlawoni of Mcratonpi, tw., C. U. Tfcimoy, p. 154. 

•Forbt, .how, from KcrblUa lUt IW. kinc wm g.^l,o.W>n Ohorl TbU 
indenlifloatlon is »cc«pt«J l»j Biihler. lad. Ant > L, T. 167. 

•Caalo, )L, st 4C. 
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would corrobomtc the fitAtement— the Hindu victory over the 
Musinlman''. It i^ n historicnl J/aAoXoi't/a find describes the good 
deeds of Vnstupal. Arisimlm, the author wns a protege of Vnstupal 
and wrote it about V. S. 1287 (1236 A. D.) 

The Turushkas mentioned in the above quoted stanzas were 
the hosts of Muhammad Shahabuddin Ghorl. 

The Kirlilaumudi^ of SomeSvara refers to the same 
fact. Somc5vara was the family priest of Bbimadeva of Annhilavada 
and of Lavanapra'^ada of Bholka and was patronised by Vastupala 
and Tcjapala, the two Jatna ministers of Viradhavnla. 

These accounts recorded in the above-mentioned historical 
Aaryas would show that the Hindus, though very often disunited 
and thereby defeated by the foreigners did contain elements which 
very often won back the fair name they had bod in their past history. 
Very few such A'avyas are known. Still those which have been 
found out so far would show that Hindu history is not so black as 
it is unoften represented to be. Kuropcan and other scholars like 
the late Dr. Buhlor have realised their importance, and this note 
which is based on such compositions is also meant to establish their 
value. The heroism displayed by queen Nhiki Devi, the brave 
mother of Bala Mularaja, is not the solitary instance. Maharani 
Lakshmibai of Jhansi, we arc told, displayed her heroism in the same 
way. She tied her son to her back and riding her horse, sword in 
hand, plunged in the thick of the battle and cutting down many of 

‘wt ^ 
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her foes immortalised her fair name. Such martial deeds displayed 
by the noble daughters of India go to raise the head of their mother- 
land aloft. The Hindus had lost the power.of assimilation which 
they possessed, as is learnt from the Vedic injunction “ 
vUvam’aryam — Aryanise, civilize the world ”, 

The above mentioned victorj’ and the proseletyzation of the 
Mleckchhas by the brave queen, Naiki Devi are facts not known to 
general readers of Indian history That they are not recorded by 
Mussalraan writers need not cause any surprise for they go to the 
credit of the “ despised Kafir*’. But all the same they remain as 
historical truths. These and similar other facts mentioned in the 
above quoted works and other Kdvyas as well as inscriptional 
accounts can well be investigated and corroborated with the help of 
other accounts. But they should not be discarded simply because 
they are not recorded by the Mussalman historiographers and 
annalists. Such noble deeds should be recorded in golden letters 
as they go to win all-round approbation for the noble daughters of 
India. 
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BY 

PROF. E, E. SPEIGHT, B. A. (LONDON), 
Ootacamund, 


From the burning heart o£ man 
I see, beyond the sentinels o£ the mind, 

A world of wonder forming. Angels glide 
Amid the wide confusion, urging the chosen 
Forth to the great adventure. War is here, 
Sterner than ever, battering down the bounds 
Of all our fathers settled. Good and evil 
Go strangely side by side; the doomed, the saviours 
Strangely commingled. We are passing through 
To a new vision, larger reverence 
And ordered ways undreamt of. Reason wanes 
Before a brighter glow; determination 
Gomes to the rescue of a thousand hopes 
Unvoiced in the despair; the heaving plains 
Of old security break up and free 
The breath of Earth, the insupprcssiblc 
Fountains of opportunity; and men shall seek 
And hud, amazed, amid the ruination 
New wealth beyond all hoarding, wilder dangers, 
Insistent challenges, insight revealing 
Pathways to prophecy, and prophecy 
A vast dismantling of the trusted lore 
Saved from the fading past. 

Our speech lies low, 

Our song is silent, in the fugal dawn 
Of cosmic understanding, wisdom drawn 
From Suua unseen, from worlds of worlds revolving 
Within the blood, the blossom and the blessing 
Of infinite nearness in the infinite void. 
Eternities within our languid moments, 

And love behind all loss. 
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THE POETRY OF RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

BT 

PROP. D. C. SHABMA. M. a., 

Bareilly College, 


ITN Rabindranath Tagore we have the greatest o£ our modern 
poets and one o£ the greatest of all times. He is the represen- 
tative poet of our country and has ‘mirrored and epitomised the soul 
of India’, as no other poet has done since Kalidasa. Rabindranath 
belongs to the most gifted family of Bengal. The Tagores of Calcutta 
have been, it is said, the greatest representatives of the composite 
Bengali culture that developed under Muslim rule in Bengal. 
Ever since, his family has remained pre-eminent by reason of its 
having monopolised art and scholarship during successive genera- 
tions in that province. His grandfather, Bwarkanath Tagore, may 
share with Raja Ram Mohun Roy, some of the glory of being one of 
the foremost apostles of the cultural renaissance in Bengal. His 
father, Bevendranath Tagore, was for long the revered leader of the 
Brahmo Samaj and exercised a profound influence on the mental 
and spiritual make-up of his illustrious son. 

As a poet, he claims descent from the Vaishnavite bards of 
Mediaeval Bengal and is thoroughly inoculated with the serum of 
their mysticism. His poems, like those of most of his poetical 
forbears, combine in them the musical appeal with the poetic, so that 
moat of them are songs. One of the main reasons of his popularity 
is to be found in these exquisite songs. They are about one thousand 
five hundred in all, and have extraordinary tenderness and lightness 
and above all, a depth of emotion which has hardly been sur- 
passed. “They are popular,” as rightly observes Thompson, his 
biographer and critic, “also bacause in addition to his message there 
is a wealth of beautiful phrases and images which are the essence of 
poetry”. His Song of Death and Song of Life are among the most 
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beautiful things in literature. Even more beautiful arc his Evening 
Songs which sent Dr. Brajendra Nath Seal into raptures and made 
him speak of “ aerial fascinations and somnolescencea, dissolving 
Lancies and sleepy enchantments^ twilight memories of days of fancy 
and fire, ghostly visitings of radiant effulgences or the lightning 
flashes of Maenaddike inspiration which float under the grey skies 
of evening and arc transfixed and crystallised for us in many a page 
of delicate silver-lined analysis of subtly-woven variegated, imagina- 
tive synthesis**. Again, clouds appear on the aerial stage like 
dancers shaking their tambourines of thunder and disappearing; the 
sunlight rays and mass of clouds draw their shadows like the strokes 
of a brush over autumn fields of ripening paddy, such vivid poetical 
descriptions with all the luxuriance of imagery impart a morning 
freshness and romance to his songs and poems. His description of a 
sea-storm in Manasi remains one of the grandest in literature, just 
as his ‘Crbasi’ which typifies the passionate adoration of beauty, is 
one of the greatest lyrics. Indeed, it is one of those poems which 
have assured him a place among the great lyric poets of the 
world. 

Kabindranath Tagore bears a striking resemblance as a poet to 
Browning, with whom he has often been compared. While, however, 
unlike Browning he is a representative poet of his time, it does not 
imply that his poetry reflects the prevailing moods and whims of 
the passing day. Nothing could be farther from the truth. His 
poetry has universality and he deals with the fundamental truths of 
humanity, the primal affections and emotions that have moved man 
for all times. He has a distinct message of hope and joy, based on 
the Vaishnav doctrines of Love, which he had imbibed from Kabir, 
Tukaram and Chandi Das. Their poems exerted a profound 
influence on Kabindranath and he inherited from them that sense of 
sublime mysticism which runs like a silver thread through the 
texture of his poetry. Eis mysticism, based ns it is on spiritualism, 

is deeper and proEouuder than that of any English poet. Indeed no 
English poet can rightly be called perfectly mystic, not even Blake 
or Shelley, Kosetti or Tennyson or Browning. Some of the modem 
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poets, namely T. S. EUot, Ralph Hodgson, D, H. Lawrence, W. B. Yeats, 
A. E., Plunkett and Edward Thompson have written mystic poetry 
blit they do not approach Rabindranath. And the reason is not far 
to seek. Slysticism in English poetry has not been susceptible of a 
persistent consciousness of the immanence of the Divine Spirit, or 
the fundamental unity of self and external phenomena. It has been 
little more than an attitude or a mode of feeling and thought and 
though from the thirteenth century onward, many of the English 
poets have attempted to interpret life in terms of mystic ideas and 
symbols, j’et it has never been a steady and informing force in 
English poetry. Even to-day, while mysticism colours the poetry of 
80 many poets, It cannot be eaid to be representative of the spirit 
of modern poetry which prefers ‘fact to ideal*. Rabindranath finds 
‘one great pulse beating throughout the whole Universe’, To him, 
as to a Vedantist, the consciousness of Unity in Diversity, of the 
Omnipresence of the Divine Spirit that informs and moves the 
world and links all objects as in a chain, is never lost. The port has 
exalted this cosmic unit}’ in poetry, as Sir Jagdish Bose in his scienti- 
fic discoveries. He has soon “ behind new veils the face of the one 
beloved and a longing pervades the spring breeze — the longing that is 
full of the whisjicr of ages without beginning.” Again, in the 
GiUiixjctU, be says, “Raise the stone, there thou slmlt find me, clear 
the wood and there am I.” 

Rabindranath is a great j)oct of Nature. He is siiRCOjjtiblc to 
the subtle influences of it and finds,- like Wordsworth, spirit in 
Nature. He has given fa'^cmatiiig pictures of landscape**. lie is 
svnthctic in his treatment of Nature and he U'*e** symbols. All 
objects and plicnomcim are so imany symbols of Beauty to in'in. In 
his Addro"** to the Sen, he sees an nflinity between the voices of the 
sea and our own sou!. Tiiu*', to quote Sir Radljakri«hnan, he loves 
Nature for the intirnalious it gives of a higher and sjdrilinl life. 
d>jnally great is lie as a cliild-jjoel. He enters into tlic minds and 
the hearts of children, identifies himself nith their primrow fnncicf. 

M\d wild ideas and then interprets their emotions and ftt Ungs in 
p)cms of great tenderness and charm. The *Cre‘*-ccni Moon’ contnimi 
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most of his bo) poems, which present the %arying moods and predi- 
hctions of children His children arc gciicrnlly naughty, but always 
smart and agile like the ‘Hero* who shows a wonderful spirit of 
enterpnze As a poet of child hood he ranks with Walter dc la Marc, 
Stevenson and Blake Walter dc la Marc, who is probably the greatest 
of English poets of child-hood is intensively objcctnc and detached 
JIartha and others arc lovable figures no doubt, but they appear 
“InU-drcira figures of a child’s memory*’ His ‘Crescent Moon’ and 
other child-poems may be placed bj the side of ‘Peacock Pie”, 
* Songs of child-hood” or Stevenson’s ‘Child’s Garden of Verses” 

No account of bis poetry would be complete without a reference 
to the note of patriotism in it His patriotic songs are refined and 
restrained without any bravado and gasconade His nationalism is 
of a cosmopolitan tjpc and he detests cbauMnism His poems are like 
a trumpet call to the nation and he is like a beacon light pointing to 
India the path of the bpirit His voice seems to instil into the 
sinking heart of India “faith in herself, faith m the future and faith 
in the world ” He places certain high ideals before his country and 
ultimately exclaims, “Into that bavenofhrecdom, my Father, let my 
country awake ” 

Kabindranath Tagore has tried mnn;^ phases of literature, but he 
has succeeded best as poet — a Ijric poet and his most ambitious work 
18 perhaps the G\tanjali which was written in tragic circumstances 
of personal bereavement and which takes rank, according to some, 
with the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam It derive^ its inspiration 
from the spirit His other important volumes of verse which a 
reader would do well to read are The Gardener, Stray Birds, 
Fruit-Gathering, LoveFs Gift d Crossing 

In adiscussion’ofthe poetry of Dr Tagore, one cannot help obser- 
ving that his style zs often monotonous There is, a boring repetition 
of the phraseology of certain flowers, plants seasons, etc so that a 
critic has somewhat humorously but pointedly remarked, “In 
Rabindranath flowers are always opening and the wind is always 
blowing” Again by his spontaneity, the varied beauty of his pictures 
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and the musical rush of his lines, ‘he dazzles where he ought to con- 
vince’. His occasional want of contact with realities and his brevity 
make him obscure and vague, as he often is in the Gitanjali. 
Another charge against him is the want of form in his poetry. He 
writes ‘in areas and not lines*. But with all these shortcomings, he 
remains a great poet endowed with creative intuition and high poetic 
inspiration. A great poet cannot be nailed down to technique and 
prosody, he transcends these and is a law unto himself. So if 
Tagore ignores them, he writes his verses in that rhythmical prose 
which has the dissolving melody and verve of great masters of 
song; it is the same prose in which are written the Songi of Solomon, 
and Whitman's Leaves of Grass. And when all things are 
considered, we have to endorse fully Sir Radhakrishnan's verdict 
that his poetry is ‘a light that fills the mind, a song that stirs the 
blood and a hymn that moves the heart.’ 
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THE MESSAGE OF THE VEDAS 


BY 

OANOA PBABAD, M. A., JI. B. A. S., 

Chief JudgCt Tehri State, 

np'HE Vedas are the sacred scriptures o£ not only the Arya Samaj, 
but of all Hindus. The numerous sects of Hinduism whether 
coming under Vaishnavas, Shaivas, Shaktas, or Smartas, and 
the different schoola of Hindu Philosophy whether coming under 
dualists non-dualists or modified non-dualiats fcr%ST^, 

accept the paramount authority of the Vedas and believe them as 
the primeval divine revelation, however they may differ among 
themselves in other matters. The following principle is generally 
accepted 

cm uhf smt<j g ii 

“Whenever a conflict is seen among the Vedas, Smritis, and 
Puranas, there the Vedic teaching is to be token as anthority; while 
of the other two, the Smriti is to be perferred” or 

“In case of a conflict between the Vedas and the Smritis, the 
Vedas are more authoritative.” 

The Arya Samaj, and its founder Swami Dayanand Saraswati 
have practically rejected the authority of the Puranas, and preach 
that in matters of religion the authority of the Vedas is supreme 
and that whatever is conformable to them is to be occepted, and the 
contrary is to be rejected. The fact is that the Vedas teach a most 
rational and scientific, and at the same time a natural, pure and 
simple religion, altogether free from the superstitions and social 
evils which disfigure the modern Hinduism and are responsible for 
the present degradation of the Hindus. In the Puranas, that religion 
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has undergone a radical change for the -worse. In place o£ a pure 
monotheism taught in the Vedas, the -worship o£ numerous and frequent- 
ly antagonistic deities, as taught in the ■\^rious Puranas, has come 
into practice. Idolatry which was quite unknown in Vedic times 
has become prevalent. In place of a natural classification of society 
into four Varnas, ots., Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas and Shudras, 
based on natural aptitudes and voluntary choice, -which gave free 
scope and equal opportunities to all individuals for progress according 
to their qualificatioua and industry, a most iniquitous and 
unnatural system of hereditary castes has come into vog^ie -which 
has split up Hindus into numberless subdivisions -wrecking all social 
and political unity, denied opportunities of progress to a vast majo- 
rity of the community, or the so called Shudras, and branded millions 
of them as untouchables ” thus condemning them to a life of great 
miseries. 

The position of women, who in the Vedas are accorded equal 
privileges with men, became very deplorable io the Puranas. They 
were denied the right to get education, and doomed to the seclusion 
of Pardah, \Vidow remarriage which was allowed in the Vedas was 
prohibited. Adult marriage bo clearly taught in the Vedas gave 
place to child-marriage leading to the physical aod intellectual dete- 
rioration of the race, and increasing the number of chiJd*widows, 
doomed to perpetual widowhood. 

The position of the Ary.a Samaj -with regard to the Vedas as 
stated above is sometimes characterised as “pouring new wine into 
old bottles and it is contended that the Ar3’a Samaj and its founder 
borrowed these ideas of religious and social reforms from Western 
educ-ation and have attributed them to the Vedas. A stud^' of the 
■works of Sw.aTni Day.anand Saras-wati, who, as is well-known, had 
received no western education should convince cvcr^' earnest student 
that all his teachings as indicated above, arc rcallj' based on the 
Vedas. 

The great echolar, Sir William Hunter who connot be suspected 
of partiality’ for the Vedas rcco^lscs that the old Vedic religion 
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WA« very different from modern Hinduism or Pnrnnic religion winch 
hccAllsftn “Amorphous growth”, n “joint product of nomArjftii 
darkness, find of Arjnn light” He has cvplicitlj statwl that like 
widen -burning, “the other dark features of Hinduism also rest not 
upon the Vcdic pcripturcs, but arc the result of a human compromise 
between Arjan cnilization and iion-Arjan barbarism” I need 
hardlj state that when speaking of “the great religions moacments 
of our daj” he distinctlj refers to the Arja Samaj For Ins book 
from which 1 have quoted appeared m 1882, when the work of 
Swami Dajaiiand Sarnswati wlio ‘ rejected the nuthoritj of mediaeval 
Hinduism and appealed back to the Veda ” Hts chief endea* 
a our was to nd Hinduism of its dark fciturcs, its evil customs and 
superstitions which arc a later accretion forming an nglj crust over 
It, and thus to restore it to its pristine puritj 

The Arja bamaj maintains that the \ edns arc in full accord 
with reason and science Ihis is no new dogma The Sanlhya 
Danhana sajs— Tlio teachings of the Veda 
arc m accord with reason” This is looked upon by those who have 
received western education as an extravagant claim For, in Europe 
there was a bitter conflict between Science and Religion for several 
centuries This was so bccauseinLuropc science was first cultivated by 
iluhammadans who conquered Spam m the eighth centurj and esta 
bliaUcd a large Univeceity at Cardova They translated many Sans- 
krit and Greek books and introduced Arithmetic and Algebra and 
Tiigonometry, which they had learnt from India into Europe, thus 
laying the foundation of Astronomj, Physics and Chemistrj On 
account of their religion they came into conflict with Christian Europe 
which therefore put a ban also on science which they had introduced 
In ancient India, a conflict between science and religion was 
simply out of question, For the very word Veda means knowledge, 
being derived from the root Vtd to know, as the word Scxence is derived 
from Scio to know In fact, all sciences in ancient India were culti- 
vated, and regarded as parts of the Veda, and were classed as ^i) 
Upavedas (i e , subordinate Vedas) (it) Vedangas (* e , limbs of the 
Vedas), and (tn) Upangas (t e , subordinate Umbs of the Vedas) In 
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Puranic or mediaeval times, the Vedas were unfortunately forgotten 
or ignored. They were looked upon and also wrongly Interpreted as 
books of only ritual, instead of books of knowledge as their very 
name signifies. They were thus only recited at certain ceremonies 
and there were very few persons even among good Sanskrit scholars 
who knew or cared to know their meanings. In fact, they ceased to 
be studied. It was the genius of the great Dayanand who having 
studied the Vedas with the help of ancient commentries like Yaska’s 
JVinihtct and Jirahamanas, found out their true meaning, and promul- 
gated it to India and to the world thus rescuing them from the 
oblivion. to which they had been consigned. 

It is not surprising that with such a noble and liberal religion 
which identified itself with knowledge and science, this ancient land 
called Aryavarta developed a high civilization in very early tiroes 
(while most of Europe was still in a state of barbarism). Education 
was free and wide-spread, and commenced at an early ago. Every 
child after his investiture with the sacred thread was sent to a 
Giirukula which meant a residential school or college. Tlioro wore 
also bigger Gttrul-uhts or Js?iram<i$ which were largo universities 
where as many as ten thousand students were taught not only 
religiou, ns is commonly supposed, but also arts and sciences. These 
universities existed in this land long before the idea of a University 
dawned on the European mind. Even in later times, large Univer* 
sities such as Taxila or Nainndn existed in this country, the ruins of 
vrlvicU can still be seen. Tliey were visited by tlie famous Chinese 
traveller Hiuen Tsaug in the seventh century. Uiucu Tsang himself 
stayed and studied at Nnlnndn for a considerable time, and ho 
saj's in his narratives that there were several thousand monks study- 
ing there. The University at Taxila flourished in Alc3cander'a time 
and even ns Into ns the eighth or ninth century when during the 
reign of Harun llnshid, the celebrated Caliph of Bagdad, Arab stu- 
dents also used to attend it chiefly for studying the science of 
medicine. The ancient Indians made ^roat progress in arts and 
sciences as well ns in i)hilo«ophy and religion, and have made a 
valuable contribution to the literature and culture of the world. 
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They maybe faid to have been the firat teachers of mankind in several 
sciences c. r/., Arithmetic, Algebra, Medicine, Music, &c. Tlic subject 
has been dealt with in an exhaustive and admirable manner by 
Mr. UarBilas Sarda, the worthy recipient of the present volume, in his 
celebrated work Hindu Suj>ertoritt/ which contains a mass of valu- 
able testimony from a number of great scholars including some 
eminent scholars and savants of Kurope to the remarkable achieve- 
ments of the Hindus in the past, in ncarl}* all spheres of human 
activity. 

The Vedas arc called (triple science), because tijcy consist of 
three parts, vi:., (knowledge), Karma (works), and Bhahti 

(devotion), which is an all-comprehensive division of all that man 
can attain for the human mind, ha« three functions, viz., knowing, 
willing and feeling. 

I need hardly say how vast arc the fields of knowledge to 
which our present intellectual achievements have only opened our 
view, and how infinitely vaster regions still remain beyond our pen I 
Sir Edwin Arnold in his famous poem, the Light of Atia, 
containing the life and teaching of Gautama Buddha, has aptly 
put the following beautiful words in the last speech of the 
Master:— 

“ Veil after veil will lift 
But there must be 

Veil upon veil behind. " 

The last veil can lift only when a man attains to Mukti or deUvcraace. 

The great German poet and philosopher Goethe, while dying 
cried for “ Light, more Light ”, Similarly Bharadwaj on his death- 
bed cried for full and perfect knowledge. There can be no higher 
aspiration for man. 
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HAK BILAS SARDA AS A LEaiSLATOR 

BY 

DURGA DAS, 

Editor^ Associoied Prea of Indiay Simla, 


S a legislator, Diwan Bahadur Har Bilas Sarda had a dual 
personality. His speeches had solid matter, but they were 
rarely heard with the attention they deserved. The reason 
was partly, the low voice o£ the speaker and partly, the distaste of 
all popular houses to speeches bordering on essays. And yet there 
have been few Members of the Legislative Assembly who have 
enjoyed the respect that Mr. Sarda had earned by his studies and 
patriotism. It was his faith in social reform which infected his 
colleagues and won from Government an alliance so essential to the 
piloting of the Child-Marriage Restraint Act. 

When the history of the Montford Reforms comes to be 
written, and the effect of legislative achievements is weighed in the 
balance of national progress, Mr, Har Bilas Sarda will be found to 
have earned a most honoured place. His achievement, so colossal and 
yet BO nnoatentatiously achieved by so unostentatious a man as he, 
would be welcomed as providing India with the first fruits of 
enlightened social legislation. I feel that the success of Mr. Sarda 
was due to the basic law of life, that he who sows reaps the harvest. 
Through a life devoted to the cause of social reform and research, 
Mr. Har Bilas had won the title to give India a lead in the social 
field. By the Superior Will he found himself in the Assembly and 
the Ballot Box, the party currents and cross currents — all worked 
invisibly to help him to reap the harvest, when others, more skilful 
in the legislative technique were left behind. 

Well may his countrymen tender him their heartfelt thanks 
for his great service to the motherland. 
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BY 

PBOF. P, B.ADHIKARI, M. A., 
Benares Hindu University, 


L ooking at the historical raovcments of culture in the world of 
humanity, we are simply struck with wonder by certain pecu- 
liar phenomena which pervade them all. Wherever two 
nations have come into close contact, whether by political conquest 
or otherwise, it is not the case always that the conquerors have 
given their own culture to the people conquered, nor the larger 
number in contact with the smaller have succeeded in enforcing their 
own ideas and ideals on the latter. The result has often been quite 
the reverse, wherever the groups concerned differ in their cultures. 
There has been in such cases a mutual *give and take.* The superior 
culture, whether the superiority lies in mere material or spiritual 
values, has unconsciously been imbibed by the inferior. In this 
borrowing of the superior by the inferior, again, the acquisition 
has not been always a pure imitation. There has gone on a peculiar 
adaptation, the borrowed elements being modified, more or less, in 
occordance with the mentality of the borrower. The result has been 
a distortion of the ideas adopted. And in course of time, this 
distorted view of the original comes to be proclaimed with 
pride as their own inherent culture, forgetting the source from 
which the influence came. Nay, the elements inadequately imbibed 
undergo changes in the meantime and become encrusted with ideas 
generated by subsequent historical incidents, social or political. 

The statements made above in the abstract may be illustrated 
from the cultural history of different nations, ancient and modern. 
Looking back to the most ancient days of Egypt, of which some 
relics and records have of late been discovered, we find that 
the people there had attained a high material and spiritual level 
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in their culture. It is not known definitely from what external 
sources, if tiny, they had borrowed it, or whether it was inherent to 
their mentality finding expression under the influences of their own 
environment, physical and social. But that their culture, whiatever 
its sources might have been, did influence the neighbouring nations, 
in their own continent and in Asia and Europe, is a historical fact. 
It may be questioned how far this influence had its effect on later 
Judaic religion, but that the religious rites and practices of the 
peoples owed a good deal to the Egyptian cult, before the advent 
of the Mosaic Monotheism had got a footing there, cannot be gain- 
said. Coming down to a somewhat later time, we find, again, that 
the Creek and the Roman settlers or sojourners in the country 
imbibed and carried home many elements, both intellectual and 
artistic, from the cidture of the land. Unfortunately this culture 
underwent a decay when the country came under the Homan rule; 
and whatever vestiges of the old were still retained in their idolatrous 
cult perished, it seems, with the later conquest of the people by the 
iconoclastic Saracens. These Arabs, again, wore not free from 
external influences, both intellectual and spiritual, in their own cul- 
ture. They owed their philosophy and science to the Greek, and 
their raonothoistio religion to the Judaic. So ultimately the con- 
querors here got their higher culture from the conquered. Coming 
to the Babylonians, again, wc find that most of their culture came 
originally from distant Egypt, tlirough intermediate links, 
modified to suit their mentality. The Assyrians, a people more 
martial in spirit and stronger in phj'sique, but low in intellectual 
and religious culture, subjugated Babylonia politically, but were 
tiicmselves in turn subjugated morally by adoption of tlic liiglier 
culture of the people they conquered. Tiio Jewish fugitives, who 
on account of tiic Assyrian conquest of flioir country, ran away and 
settled in Babylonia, wore not without influence from the people in 
the midst of whom they liad to live for a long time. Many elements 
of later Judaic culture, religious and secular, can still be traced 
to this influence, ns well ns to that of the Aryan culture wliicli 
subsequently overspread ancient Iran and its nciglibouring countries. 
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Speaking of the Aryans, again, a people of a higher and unique 
culture, both intellectual and spiritual, vrc find them, in their ad- 
vance from their ancient home, spreading on their own culture in 
countries which they conquered or where they settled. This is 
what took place in Iran and Hindusthan, which had many ideas and 
practices in common in ancient days. The same thing occured in 
European countries with the advent of the Indo-Aryans. The Aryans 
who advanced towards and settled in India went on exercising the 
same influence in their progress from the western borders towards 
the east and the south. Here, as in ancient Hellas, they found a 
fruitful soil to cultivate, further the seeds of culture they had brought 
with them owing perhaps to the suitable surroundings in the 
midst of which they had settled. The result was high intellectual 
and spiritual progress, the record of which is still extant. It is, 
indeed, difficult to surmise what weight this progress would have 
attained, if the political and social circumstances had been what they 
were in the hey-day of Aryan civilisation in India. The case of 
ancient Greece was, however, somewhat different after Koman con- 
quest. The Komana who conquered the Greeks adopted their supe- 
rior culture and carried it on in a modified form as suited to their 
own mentality, the result of which is still dominant in European 
countries. The barbarian Vandals and Goths who subsequently 
conquered the Romans and devastated their empire, adopted unhesi- 
tatingly the culture of the people conquered which they found to be 
much superior to their own in many respects. And the result was 
the Mediaeval culture of Europe, the elements of which can still be 
traced down to the modern day. Ir.an had a sad and curious fate 
owing to the political revolutions that went on rapidly in the coun- 
try due to almost incessant incursions of conquering hordes from 
the north and the west. Still the influence of their own culture, 
specially on the artistic and literary sides, is apparent on the bar- 
baric i>coples who conquered the Aryans there. So far as the Greek 
conquest and occupation of the country is concerned, it was an 
affair of mutual ‘give and take’ as between successors of the same 
stock, racially and culturally. This mutual inter-change of culture 
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ill their culture. It is not kuo’svn definitely from what external 
sources, if any, they had borrowed it, or whether it was inherent to 
their mentality finding expression under the influences of their own 
environment, physical and social. But that their culture, whatever 
its sources might have been, did influence the neighbouring nations, 
in their oivn continent and in Asia and Europe, is a liistorical fact. 
It may be questioned how far this influence had its effect on later 
Judaic religion, but that the religious rites and practices of the 
peoples owed a good deal to the Egyptian cult, before the advent 
of the Mosaic Monotheism had got a footing there, cannot be gain- 
said, Coming down to a somewhat later time, we find, again, that 
the Greek and the Roman settlers or sojourners in the country 
^imbibed and carried home many elements, both intellectual and 
artistic, from the culture of the land. Unfortunately this culture 
underwent a decay when the country came under the Roman rule; 
and whatever vestiges of the old were still retained in their idolatrous 
cult perished, it seems, with the later conquest of the people by the 
iconoclastic Saracens. These Arabs, again, were not free from 
external influences, both intellectual and spiritual, in their own cul- 
ture. They owed their philosophy and science to the Greek, and 
their monotheistic religion to the Judaic. So ultimately the con- 
querors here got their higher culture from the conquered. Coming 
to the Babylonians, again, we find that most of their culture came 
originally from distant Egypt, through intermediate lluka, 
modified to suit their mentality. The Assyrians, a people more 
martial in spirit and stronger in physique, but low in intellectual 
and religious culture, subjugated Babylonia politicall3’, but were 
themselves in turn subjugated morally by adoption of the higher 
culture of the people tliey conquered. The Jewish fugitives, who 
on account of the Assyrian conquest of their countr}’, ran away and 
settled in Babylonia, were not without influence from the people in 
the midst of whom they had to Uvo for n long time. Many elcmenta 
of later Judaic culture, religious and secular, can still be traced 
to this influence, as well as to that of the Aryan culture which 
subsequently overspread aucicut Iran and its neighbouring countries, 
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Spcnking o{ the Aryans, again, n people of a liigher and unique 
culture, both intellectual and Bpirilual, we find them, in their ad- 
vance from their ancient home, spreading on tlieir own culture in 
countries ^^hich they conquered or where they settled. This is 
what took place in Iran and llindusthan, which had many ideas and 
practices in common in ancient days. The same thing occured in 
European countries with the advent of the Indo-Aryans. The Aryans 
who advanced towards and settled in India went on exercising the 
same influence in their progress from the western borders towards 
the cast and the south. Here, as in ancient Hellas, they found a 
fruitful soil to cultivate, furtlicrthc seeds of culture they had brought 
with them owing perhaps to the suitable surroundings in the 
midst of wliicb they had settled. The result wns high intellectual 
and spiritual progress, the record of winch is still extant. It is, 
indeed, difficult to surmise what weight this progress would have 
attained, if the political and social circumstances had been wbat they 
were in the hey-day of Aryan civilisation in India. The case of 
ancient Greece was, however, somewhat different after Eoman con- 
quest. The Homans who conquered the Greeks adopted their supe- 
rior culture and carried it on in a modified form as suited to their 
own mentality, the result of which is still dominant in European 
countries. The barbarian Vandals and Goths who subsequently 
conquered the Romans and devastated their empire, adopted unhesi- 
tatingly the culture of the people conquered which they found to be 
much superior to their own in many respects. And the result was 
the Mediaeval culture of Europe, the elements of which can still be 
traced down to the modern day. Iran had a sad and curious fate 
owing to the political revolutions that went on rapidly in the coun- 
try due to almost incessant incursions of conquering hordes from 
the north and the west. Still the influence of their own culture, 
specially on the artistic and literary sides, is apparent on the bar- 
baric peoples who conquered the Aryans there. So far as the Greek 
conquest and occupation of the country is concerned, it was an 
affair of mutual ‘give and take’ as between successors of the same 
stock, racially and culturally. This mutual inter-change of culture 
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took place to some extent, also in India after tke Alexandrian con- 
quest and the Greek occupation of the land bj- scanty settlers, 
permanent or temporary, in the Punjab and the Sind. 

This movement of a higher culture to and among people of an 
inferior type rvas not, hoTvever, always an affair of political conquest 
and occupation of the countries where it spread. The case of Budd- 
hism in the East and of Christianity in the West testify to this. They 
are both religions of peace and fraternity. The cult of Buddhism, 
which is but an off-shoot of the Aryan non-aggressive culture, found 
converts wherever it was preached by missionaries, at first organised 
by Asoka, not only among people of low barbaric cuituro, but also 
among those who were otherwise civilised in manj’ respects, ns for 
instance in China. Christianity, similarly, witii its doctrine of 
brotherhood of man and high spiritual culture, spread, slowly at 
first through many martyrdoms, but more rapidly later on through 
the conversion of political rulers, in the different countries of Europe, 
supplanting the old religious ide,as and practices which were inn 
decayed condition at the time. In this spread of Buddhism and 
Christianity among the peoples converted, Iiowovor, the old pure 
cult of both underwent modifications in different forms in different 
countries, duo to the mentality and the circumstances of tlio people 
concerned. Many elements of their own cult found unconscious 
entrance into the new, and tlic result was a moditied religion, in 
which the true original spirit of Buddhism or of Christianity was 
far to seek. The same sad degeneration occurctl also in the fate of 
tlie original Ar}an religious cult of India. Tiicrc came to enter into 
the faith elements derived from the non-Aryan neighlwura and 
adapted grotesquely by their hospitable host. This hapjK-ns always 
when the spirit of the old comes to he forgotten, or cared Utile for, 
and the culture dcgcueratcs conscf|ucnlly into mere external forms. 

In speaking of the spread of Buddhism, again, when we come down 
to its adoption by Japan from Korea of old, which was then the 
home of Chinese cuituro, we find a rcjictilioti of the same story. In 
the stars with China in times long past, in which the Chinese were 
wor«te<l by the martial jteople of Kipon, the political conquest, was 
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accompnnicd or followed by o large borrowing of the literary nnd 
artistic elements of culture of the people conquered. Unfortunately 
this debt to both is forgotten by the proud impcrialjnpan of tlic day. 

Coming down now to periods comparatively modern, we find 
that same sort of movements of culture, with more or Ic-s attendant 
modifications, Iiavc taken place on similar lines. Xot unncccssnrily 
multiplying instances, let us now confine ourselves to the ease of 
our own country. There arc two prominent incursions into this 
land from the outside, whicli Imvc materially affected the people in 
many ways. Both began b}* conquest after a great struggle, until the 
conquerors got a permanent footing in the land. The earlier one 
came from the border-lands of India in the north-west, the later one 
from the distant continent of Europe, culminating in the British rule 
which supplanted that of its predecessors and is continuing still with 
a firm hand. The question before us is— how far and in what 
respect have these foreign inairsioiis and occupation influenced the 
native culture of the people ? This culture was, of course, a complex 
by itself nnd had undergone many modifications from the earliest 
days owing to changes in the circumstances of the people, both exter- 
nal and internal, into which we need not enter here. Our purpose is 
quite different. Of the two peoples who came into India, the earlier 
one settled in the land, finding it offering many amenities of life, 
material and moral, which were rare in the arid and barbaric'regions 
of their ancestors. Thus came the Muhammadans and the Hindus 
to live in close physical nnd social contact with each other. The 
inevitable consequence was a mutual interchange of T\’hat was best in 
the culture of either. The whole process w'as a smooth, if not an 
unconscious, one. There was nothing like the deplorable self- 
consciousness of the present day with its consequent aggressiveness on 
either side. One essential feature of Hindu culture is an all- 
round tolerance and peacefulness in human dealings. This was being 
imbibed unconsciously by their old Muslim brethren. This process and 
its consequent social brotherhood of the two communities would have 
gone on improving, had the political circumstances of the peoples 
been quite different from what they are at present. There would 
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Inve l>ccn nnthuip like the nindn-Mii^lim problem of th^ lUr. 
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lies that sujHTiorily. In the name of their own culture, they are 
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doubt ft great service in enriching the old culture of our people vrith 
new ideas and ideals, so much ho that it becomes diflicult to discern 
under this hcftvj encrustation, where our own, if an), lies undcr- 
ncatli All communities in their country have, more or less, fallen 
under the inQucnce of this liberal system of infusion of culture 
But the gam has been, for the most part onl) material nnd to some 
extent literary Has there been nny on the spiritual side ? Tins 
maj be questioned. Have we in return contributed anj thing of 
real value to the West and its culture ? It ma} seem doubtful that 
v>c have done nn} hitherto If we closelj look into the p^esen^day 
philosophical and spiritual ideas of the VN’est, w c cannot fail to find 
there faint traces of the East This influence has been no doubt a 
tardy one But that i^as bound to be m the situation — geographical, 
racial, social and political The question now is — what more can we 
contribute palpablj on the intellectual And spiritual sides, as nlso the 
artistic, and thereby conquer our conquerors morally? To achieve 
any success m the endeavour, we have to place before them, in a con- 
vincing way, what the essential and the most valuable elements in our 
culture are— what spirit runs deep down under the external forms of 
our profession and practice IS Inch are but due to historical circums- 
tances changing from time to time Wo wonder whether we may 
ever be able to do any fruitful work in the line But the signs are, 
however, hopeful, as the liberal deliberations of the Conferences of 
World-Faiths indicate 
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Dr. B. B. CHATTEHjr, Pi, D, D.htrr„ 
Professor^ Meerut College. 


*' j| '*HEEE have been recorded in inBcriptions ( mostly in Sanskrit ) 
some interesting marriages in the history of Greater India, 
To start Tfith, we may mention the legendary neconnts of the 
Marriage of the Brahman Kanndinya, who came armed with a javelin 
which he had received from Ashvatthama, the son of Drona, with 
Soma, the daughter of a Naga King of the region now known ns 
South Cambodia. This marriage is also referred to in Chinese 
annals and had important eonseqnences. For, according to tradition, 
from this union issued the lunar dynasty which ruled over Fu-nan 
— the Chinese name of a kingdom of which the capital was the ancient 
Vyndhapnra ( in South Cambodia ) Then, again, there is the legend 
of the marriage of Mnharshi Kambu with the apsara Mera, from 
which union sprang the solar dynasty of kings who founded the 
realm of Kambuja (Cambodia) on the ruins of the former kingdom of 
Fu-nan, 

Coining to a period, for which we have authentic history, we 
find in an inscription of the sixth century A. D. that a Kahatriya 
princess, sister of king Bhavavarman of Cambodia was married to a 
Brahman, Somasharman, and that the ofiepring was a Eshatriya, To 
quote from the inscription, which is in Sanskrit — “There was the 
daughter of Shri Virararman, the sister of Shri Bhavavarman, who, 
devoted to her husband and religion, was like a second Arun- 
dhati. He, who took for his wife this lady, the mother of Hiranya- 
varraan, was the moon among Brahmans, an Akriti Svami, the 
foremostamong those whoare versed in the Samaveda — Shri Somashnr- 
man.” By Akriti Svaroi is probably meant one who hoe mastered 
some Saiva ritualistic system. 
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A Chinese account o£ Cambodia in the seventh century A D 
gives us the following details about marriage ceremonies — “When 
they marry, the) send only a robe as wedding present to the bride 
When the date is fixed, the go-between goes before the bride The 
families of the bride and bridegroom do not go out of their houses 
for a week Day and night the lamps are lighted When the 
wedding is over, the husband takes his share of the family property 
and goes to live m a house of his own ” 

An eleventh century Cambodian inscription gives us the 
following infoimation about the marriage of a well educated Brahman 
lad) of the name of Tilaka “In her youth not only had shea 
beauty most excellent coupled with right conduct — but by the 
elders, the ro) al guruz and the most learned, she was honoured publicly 
and proclaimed as the goddess Vagishvan ( i e Sarasvati), and m 
contests of learning, being reckoned the foremost, she was decked 
with jewels By the prediction of a sage, she became the wife of a 
devout ^nivah Namah— Siva)a ( fePT) Their son, Subhadra 
became famous as tlie pandit of the tahha of Jayavarman VI 

A twelfth century Cambodian inscription gives us interesting 
details about the marriage of Jayavarman VII His queen, Jayaraja- 
devi was the grand daughter of a Brahman She had been educated 
by her elder sister Indrndevi, a fenent Buddhist and a very 
learned lady, who taught the scriptures in three convents This 
long Sanskrit inscription refers to her liusband living as an exile in 
Champa ( modern Annam) and her sad ascetic life. Her fidelity and 
de\otion to religion are compared to the tragedy of Site's life The 
concluding portion of the inscription tells the stor) of the return of 
her husbaud, his victories and his coronation as king of Kambuja 
Jn) a\arman VII was one of the greatest sovereigns of Cambodia 
who conquered nearly the whole of Indo-Chma from Burma to Annam 
Passing on to Java w e find in the Panji romances, still so popular 
with the Ja\ anese ( tales of lo\ c and adventure m which figure kings 
from Gujrat, Bengal and Tanjore), reminiscences of the marriage of 
king Kamclvara I aud Princess Chandra Kirana early in the twelfth 
century A. D 
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Finally in the fTavnneBe chronicle, Pararaton^ we have the story 
of Ken Arok, the founder of the Majapehit dynasty (the last dynasty 
of the Hindu period of Java), and Queen Dedes. Ken Arok wag an 
adventurer who hesitated at nothing. Hearing from a Brahman 
that he ( Arok ) was destined to be great, but that he must marry a 
Padmini before he could aspire to be a Cbakravrati sovereign, he 
aspired to the hand of Queen Dedea — the most beautiful woman in 
Java. After a series of murders, culminating in the assassination 
of the king — the husband of Dedes — Ken Arok ascended the throne 
and celebrated his marriage with the widowed queen whose features 
have been immortalised in the celebrated image of Prajnapararoita — 
one of the gems of IndoJavanese sculpture. 


GREETINGS 

BV 

JAIBAMDAS DOTOATRAil, 

Secreiarj/i /ndion National Congnss, 

Karachi. 

M y hearty congratulations, greetings and good wishes to Diwan 
Bahadur Bar Bilas Sarda on the completion of seventy years, 
He has served his countrymen in more than one field. As a 
writer, social reformer and public spirited citizen of India, he has 
left his mark on the public life of his province and country. 
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Dr. niiriUATl rnASAD MlTKKIUnn. Jt. A , Ph. D . 
iurJLnoir Vniveriitv. 


I take this opportunity of paying iny tribute to Diwan Bnbndur 
Har liilas Sarda on tlic completion of the Iliblicat span of years, 
in dlcu^sing at least two of the difiicultics whlcli stand in the 
way of a cartain section of our educated class when faced with the 
problem of social reform. The difllcuUics arc not usually formulated, 
but nono-thc*Ics8 they exist, ns attitudes, and work insidiously in 
the minds of those to whom the necessity for change should in all 
conscience first be manifest and upon whom the dutyof the dissemina- 
tion of the spirit of reform has been generally supposed to dcYolve. 
Pat simply, but on the plane of propositions, tbc main objections of 
this class to reformist legislation arc: first, that the present human 
motives obtaining among tho people who need reform ore not sufficient, 
either for its initiation or for its success; second, that the Indian 
social system has certain features of its own which should not be 
submerged in the process of its being brought up-to-date in conso- 
nance with the tentative conclusions of an alien culture. The psycho- 
analyst confronts the patient with tbc disease. In social affairs 
pathological methods may be equally effective; in tho long run, 
however, because intelligent people are distinguishable by their 
capacity for devising diverse methods to rationalise their mental 
habits and perpetuate them thereby. In this essay, illustrations will 
be given from marriage and labour legislation. 

Indian marriages appear to be motiveless, the earlier the age of 
marriage the less the play of motives of the parties immediately 
concerned. But as young persons are given away in marriages by 
the elders, the latter may be said to have some motives in the act. 
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On a cool analysis o£ the facts, the parental desire to be divested o£ 
the responsibility of keeping grown-up persons unattached in the 
household seems to be chiefly operative. The mother fears that the 
adolescent is sure to go wrong* and once detected* no settled life will 
be possible. She impresses upon the husband the necessity of early 
marriage, the pater acts upon her advice, and hence the society is made 
to act upon the motto *Catch* em young'. It is a well-known fact that 
those who are guardianless marry late. For them, the motive seems 
to be a love of settled life and the need of an acquisition of some 
economic asset. Keligious arguments come later, i, e., later than the 
betrothal and, still later, in life. Older people desiring a second or third 
wife in the presence or absence of the previous one import religion 
into their desire. Guardians wanting to close up their muudane work 
do likewise. The above remarks hold true of all classes of people in 
India. The modifications, where they are to be found, do 
not negate the essentials. In brief the motive behind early 
marriage is the faith that'sex is stn. The next step is the idea that 
marital sexual relationship is chaste, and marital fecundity converts 
sin into virtue. Children have to come even when they die in the 
first year of their birth. In other words, results without refcreuce to 
their permanence, count in marriage. Indian marriages arc a supremo 
instances of ‘Nishknm Dlmrma’. The larger the family the greater is 
God's blessing, because the sole divine purpose of sex is serial 
reproduction. A childless women is thus a bad omen. A further step is 
the generalization— India is chaste and the rest of the world is not. 
The beauty of the Indian social system rests upon the above solid 
psychological foundations, and the defect of the Western social system 
consists in its sexual freedom. Therefore social reform is anti- 
religious, un-Indian, and one form of licentiousness. 

In labour legislation, up till 1911, the motives of Manchester 
bad covered tlio^^c of Indian employers. After the war, the cloak was 
padded at Geneva. Yet it is not difficult to trace the fundamental 
assumptions of Indian capitnlista under their evidences before com* 
miltecH nnd commissions. The mentality of our landlords works 
basically in the same way, ns is proved by their behaviour and 
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attitudes towards tenancy legislation and recent Congress politics, the 
assumptions are; there is a natural division of labour between the 
employer and the cmploj’cc, the landlord and the tenant, the master 
and the servant by which the former should consume what the latter 
would produce. The latter, again, are hostile to work by nature; 
therefore, some compulsion is necessary to bring out their capacities. 
The stimulus of low wages is the surest, ns poverty is the best school- 
ing, vide, the Shastrns. An increase in income is liable to be spent 
in unproductive purposes, therefore to help the labourers and tenants 
to specialise in their function of production and save their morals, the 
maintenance of the barest subsistence-minimum is a parental duty. 
Parental, for, after all, in tlic natural order, which is one of harmony 
of interest between the employer and the employee, the landlord and 
the tenant, the former arc loco parentis. As in politics, the employer 
is the ma'hap- The Indian society is the Indian family writ large. 
That is another point in its beauty. The conclusion is that the 
family-basis of all relations should be preserved intact otherwise class- 
condict, which has been the ruination of Europe, will prevail in India. 
Be it granted that young men who are married early, employers who 
pay low wages, landlords who want rent to be paid regularly are not 
cruel people. They only act as if tliey feel that they are instruments 
of God, whereas in reality they arc victims of a system with some 
interesting assumptions which they do not question. 

1 have BO long dealt with the assumptions of the stronger party 
whose behaviour calls for reform. But in this essay, I am more 
concerned with that set of people who either oppose reform or are 
indifferent to it. The above-mentioned beliefs are crystallized in 
their minds into convictions that the Indian social system, as it has 
sprung in this space, is peculiarly suited to the people inhabiting it, 
and for all time to come. This rationalism of intellect has been grow- 
ing inlndiafrom the days of the Swade.shi movement. There is hardly 
an intellectual who does not hold, even when he is inarticulate, that 
sex is sin, that the sole purpose of sex is procreation, that the boss is 
the natural protector of the employee’s interests, and that the spirit 
of Indian culture is a harmony based on the heirarchy of pre-ordained 
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functions. At leivst, his behaviour throws op these conclnsions. 
When the inteliectual is liberal-minded, he just tolerates reform; 
when he is up-to-date it is because he is afraid to be called a back 
number. The ladies are more reformist. The usual disposition of 
an educated family is the wife with advanced ideas and the moder- 
nised husband acting as a brake. The c-apitalists’ sons and daughters 
are often enthusiastic reformists, but the parental caution, experience, 
and acquaintance with millionaires’ autobiographies checkmate their 
activities. 

These are no imaginary difficulties in the way of social reform. 
Certain suggestions can be made towards their removal, among which 
soientifle knowledge occupies the pride of place. Thus, a scientific 
knowledge of biology shows the falsity of the assumptions that sex 
is sin and that reproduction is the chief function of sex. Similarly, a 
knowledge of world history can dissipate the superior claims of Indian 
culture, in as much as such notions of sex morality and natural har- 
mony of interests between masters and servants are universal pheno- 
mena, ranging from Benares to Boston. Logically also they are untenable, 
yet, 1 do not think that even a spread of scientific knowledge among 
our educated can fight the assumptions out of existence at a near date. 
Knowledge is no remedy for belifes, not even right knowledge for 
false beliefs. Tet without knowledge, beliefs grow in strength and 
number. Therefore, knowledge has to commandeer a different, and 
at least, an equally strong set of emotions. It is like grafting healthy 
tissues to negate the work of the diseased ones. In another language, 
it is like digging a new channel with a lower level by the side of the 
closed one. An open fight with prejudices is bad tactics, tile best 
thing is to start operations on a new field and enlist new allies. 

Let ns not forget the other initial disadvantages for oiir middle- 
clasB intelligentsia. They are divorced from the life of the people, 
and their book-learning, tending towards specialisation, makes them 
unrealistic. For aught 1 know, the social distance between the 
educated and the semi or uneducated is increasing on account of 
specialism and unemployment. Therefore, the love of humanity often 
betrayed by our intelligentsia is often gaseous, t". e., sentimentally 
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benevolvent. The nature o£ benevolence being self-pity, its defect 
lies in futilit} , so far as the real purpose is concerned No amount of 
tears of weeping despots can wash the evils of any society, much less 
of those intellectuals who have no power even when their hearts are 
sound Therefore, after the acquisition of new ‘organic faith’, which 
IS only possible when scientific knowledge is driven deep into the 
region of the sub-conscious, the next problem is the acquisition of 
power to make such faiths effective Such power cannot come from 
fat berths but from a liason with the life of the people 

Therefore, new sources of emotion as well as new contacts are 
necessary For the first, I submit the feeling for social justice, and 
for the second, alive Instorical sense Justice is more concrete than 
sympathy m os much as it is grounded upon sure knowledge of 
the process of exploitation history reveals In other words, 
sympathy is human without being historical The notion that sex 
is sm, IS only the moral gilding done by the husband in league with 
thepriest to keep the private property m perpetual possession in this life, 
and beyond In recent years, this gilding has been decorated by Indian 
males in true Victorian fashion The feeling for social justice^ based 
on the history of marriage, can alone scrub it off Once this is done, 
the iron will come out, and our women will be the first to break it 
Here, as elsewhere, the evils of marriage can only be removed by 
the aggrieved party The male’s part is to teach the female the lesson 
of history, vxz,, that the love of marital relationship is exploitation, 
sexual and economic This teaching should be informed by the feel- 
ing of social justice I do not believe in academic abstractions where 
vital issues are concerned 

Similarly, in purely economic affairs, e j/ , m the relation 
between capitalists and labourers Any student of economic history 
knows that its essence has never been philanthropic, the only difference 
from age to age has been m the forms of rationalisation From 
slavery to factory employment, it has been a lengthening of the chain 
and its gilding The chain has always been there, binding the 
labourer to the employer No moralising, no appeal to necessity other 
than the historical, not even a reference to the genius of local history 
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that inculcates harmonious relations can abolish the chain. In this 
matter, there is no geographical variation; in this case, geography is 
an instance of history. Thus Indian economic history is a part of 
world-history and what we see to-day is an illustration of the world- 
process. Far be it for me to deny that the course of events in India 
has no features of its own. That course is very real, but then this 
reality is processional within the larger ambit of the world. It is 
stupid to think that India is outside time and place. Indian history 
is a going concern, and not a process of degeneration from some ideal 
type, say, as envisaged by Asoka and Akbar. India during the last 
two centuries has been ploughing a lonely furrow in the sands, now 
she will have to work in team and find lands fertile. 

Such a conception of history lifts its students from mere 
academic knowledge to the plane of emotions. Out of these emotions 
again the particular one of social justice is selected. I am sure that 
Diwan Bahadur Har Bilas Sarda has the above sense of history to 
guide him. 1 do not know him personally, yet I can detect the proper 
emotion and the adequate vision in all his efforts. May he live long to 
give strength to those who being inspired by him will go ahead of 
him to make history I 
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I N one o£ bis dialogues, the Gautama Buddha is said to have stated 
that there was no field of work in which the Brahman did 
not successfully engage himself, and yet he called himself a 
religious man and philosopher, not caring for the world. So, it 
was in appearance, a Brahman even now is a religious man or a 
philosopher and yet he engages himself in all kinds of worldly 
activities, as his ancestors did in ancient India. During the 
Buddhistic and Hindu periods of Indian history, be was not merely 
a politician, but a military man. It is, however, generally believed 
that excepting in the Epic and Mauryan periods, he never took 
himself to military life. During the Epic period, Dronacharya and 
his near relations were famous warriors. At the close of the 
Mauryan period, the Pushyaraitra and Kanva dynasties distinguished 
themselves as empire-builders. About the fifth or the sixth century 
of the Christian Era, the Kadambas took themselves to the military 
profession and keeping the Pallavas at bay, set up a monarchy in 
what is now known as Shiraoga district in Mysore. It is believed 
that these are a few exceptions and that for the most part the 
Brahman lived a religious life as a priest or a Vedantic philosopher. 
But history disproves this and reveals that he was rather a military 
man than a priest and that only at the close of the Vijayanagar 
empire, or better still at the fall of the Mahratta empire, he threw 
away his weapons, and took the Ku$a grass in his hand. This is 
corroborated by the Kanarese inscriptions collected by the Epigraphic 
Department in Madras during the twenty four years from 1904 to 1928. 
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The following is a brief Bummary of the part played by the Brahman 
in the Chalukyan, the Rashtrakuta, and other ancient states. In 
those days, most of the villages and cities were fortified and the 
inhabitants, consisting of Brahmans and non-Brahmans had some 
training for war to defend themselves against aggression. The 
Brahmans were the teachers of the military art 

In the inscriptions of Madras, Nos 108 of 1904, 107 and 97 
of 1904, 122 of 1913, 450 of 1914, 445, 470 and 471 of 1914, 503 
of 1915, 213, 264, and 287 of 1918, the Brahman Mahajanas of 
Ayyavale, Alambar, Hosa-hadangile, Kuruvatti, Bagali, and other 
villages are described as brave warriors ever ready to repel an attack 
upon them. They are described as “ ripu-kula*kadalivana-kunjarar” 
as destructive of enemies as elephants of plantations of plantain 
trees ; “ Javana miseyam kilvar ”, pull away the moustache of even 
the god of death; marantavarige kesan ”, a lion to those who 
confronted them in battle ; “ firutUmritige tan lilagriham ”, the 
play-ground of the Vedas and the Smritis ; ** sankrandanah samyuge”, 
an Indra in war; “Javadutara jaddam tegevar” rouse the messengers 
of the god of deatli from torpor; ‘‘iaranogatavajrapanjara”, 
protective mail-armour to those who seek their protection, they are 
said to possess such physical strength that ” panva bandij am kfilim 
kn^^lr ”, they can individually stop a running cart with the leg 

^lost of the ancient Hindu kings appear to have been entrusting 
their armies to - Brahman Danda^nayakas or commanders who, 
according to the inscriptions, were noted for their bravery and 
financial insight Sometimes, they were not merely commanders of 
the army, but also, the chief financiers of the Kings, (Sunknda 
perggade and Danda-najaka) The following arc some of the 
Brahman generals and financiers. They ncre also called “ Arasas”, 
chiefs : — 

1. Anantapalayja or AnantopSlarasa was both a Dnndnnayaka 
and Simkada Perggade and his name is mentioned in 29 
of 1904, 27C» and 31G of 1905; 230 of 1913; 714 of 1920, 
700 of 1920 and 819 of 1922. 
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2. Indiranayya o£ the Savaei sect of Brahmans is praised both 
for bis a bravery as a General and for his skill in financial 
matters, 229 of 1918. 

3. Indirana Chattayya of the same sect is another General 
mentioned in 229 of 1918. 

4. Kalimayya or Kalidasa, mentioned in 78 of 1904, 555 of 
1915, and 337 of 1920 is another distinguished General. 

5. Kalideva Dnndanavaka is praised for his bravery in 555 
of 1915. 

6. Govinda Dandanayaka, 25 of 1905. 

7. Dekarasa, 46 of 1904 and 210 of 1918. 

8. Kalimayya, or Ke^iraja, or Keiava, as he is called, is 
praised not merely for his skill in military and financial 
matters, but also for his literary ability. 

9. Mallideva known also as Mallappayya or Mallarasa finds 
mention in 46 of 1904 and 503 of 1915. 

10. & 11, Ndmana and Bamma^a, brothers of Anantapalayya, 

are mentioned as distinguished Generals in 753 of 1917. 

12-14. PadmadevajLakshmIdeva, and Vatsachamupa are extolled 
in 555 of 1915. 

15. Recharasa is another General extolled in 337 of 1920. 

16. Mahe4vara Dandanayaka, mentioned in 258 of 1905, bears 
the title '‘Chalukyakulamulastambha ", the basic pillar 
of the Chalukya dynasty. 

17. No. 76 of 1904 praises the bravery of Dasaya Nayaka, 
son of Martandayya. 

18. Mention is made of Sovarasa in 99 of 1904. 

19. No. 50 of 1904, speaks of Martandayya, son of Mallapayya, 
and grand-son of Ke^iraja, as a distinguished General. 

20-26. Rishimayya Dandanayaka, 105 of 1904; Marasinganayaka, 
son of Nagavarmayya, 451 of 1904; Nagavarmayya, 451 
of 1904; Krldharayya, 518 of 1915; Mallarasa, 505 of 
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1915; Muddarsa, 459 o£ 1914, 114 of 1913 and 96 of 1904 
and Mahavishnavarasa, 42 of 1904, are Generals of great 
reputation. 

27. Durgaraja, son of Durgasimha and grand-son of Echaraja, 
is a famous General mentioned in 235 of 1914. 

28. Eaviga or Eavlmayya is one of the most distinguished 
Generals and financiers and is called the Pillar of the 
Chalukyan dynasty. The king is said to have bestowed 
royal honours upon him. He is also praised for his 
ebaritiea made on the banks of the Ganges, the Jumna 
and the Karbada, 128 of 1913. 

29-30. Pa4upatibhatta, 29 of 1904; ^ivaraja, 29 of 1904, are 
said to have been Generals under the Ganga King 
Burviuita. 

31, Deraarasa, 494 of 1944, is not merely a General, but also a 
teacher of the art of dancing to dancing girls. He is 
called Vitachakravnrti. 

32-33. Amitayya, 280 of 1925 and i^ivnkirtideva, 38 of 1904, 
are other Generals. 

It is likely that preference shown to Brahmans as generals and 
financiers, was due to their unflinching loyalty and to their aversion to 
have the throne for themselves. The case of the Pushyamitra dynasty 
and that of the Kanvas seems to be an exception. They seem to 
have followed the views of Kautilyawho in bis Ariha^astra advocated 
the policy of preserving the throne for Kshattriyaa. Kautilya says 
in his ArihaSastra that Bharadvaja, an ancient politician, held the 
view that when opportunity occurred, the Brahman minister should 
set himficlf up as a king. It is inexplicable why the Brahman as a 
class gave up the military profession and became an effeminate priest 
after the fall of the “ Vijayanagara Empire 
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P. 8. SUNDABAM, B. A. (Oxox), 

Prof, of English^ D. A, V. College^ Lahore. 


E AMASUBBAN prided himself on the fact that he was tlioroughl}* 
up*to-date, and you must grasp this point quite clearly, other- 
wise you will never understand how he came to oppose the Child- 
Marriage Restraint Bill. Every body, that is every body wIjosc 
opinion counted, was for the Bill. Therefore it followed that 
Ramasubban should oppose It. He had been nursed on paradoxes 
and Bernard Shaw. Hia strength was as the strength of ten because 
he stood alone. To agree with him was to undermine his greatness 
and to offer him a deadly insult. 

When he undertook to move in his College Debating Society 
that the Child-Marriage Restraint Bill was "unwise, unjust and inex- 
pedient,” few were inclined to offer him this insult— few, that is, 
whose opinion counted. There were of course the young men of 
the old school who clung to their tufts of hair, besmeared their fore- 
licads with every kind of castc-inark, and muttered darkly about 
modem civilization and (ratlicr incongruously, in tbe s.sme breatlj) 
the Christi.sniznlion of the country and the coming of antichrist, 
Ramasubb.sn welcomed their sui>port. They had merely to eipoufc 
any cause for the audience to vote in a body for the opjKMitiori. 
But their dulness would provide the whetstone for his wit. In 
their ignorance, his skill will, like a star in tbe darkest night, 
indeed. 

It was a gre.st day in Rama«ubbanV college career, and Le ro-e 
greatly to tbe occft«ion. His fj'Ccch wa^ a ti*«ue of brilliant wit and 
fjwrkling epigram. He made it quite clear that he La I little in 
common witli tho^e pious men down south who were p'.’dcnning 
"Yagas’* to avert the disastrous Marruge-Restrair.t Act; lh«> men. 
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he said, would do well to leave the goda in heaven alone, and make 
their offerings instead to the godlings in the Assembly. The Marri- 
age-Restraint Bill was, in part, a remedy to some of the ills 
exposed by Miss Ma^’o’s 'Mother India'. But most of those iila 
were illusions hatched in the morbid broodings of a monomaniac, 
and if Miss Mayo had only got married. Mother India would never 
have been written by Miss Mayo. It was doubtful whether the Act 
was going to be strictly obeyed, but meanwhile hundreds of marri- 
ages were taking place, all round, between infants of ten andsixjust in 
order that their parents might sneak past the law and (when the time 
came) into heaven. 

The principle of the bill might be sound, though even of that, 
one could’nt be sure: had not Indian marriages in the past been 
eminently successful ? But he objected to having even his marital 
relations prescribed for him by an alien government. Life's tangles 
could not all be solved by the Penal Code: ‘How small, of nl! that 
human hearts endure,’ he quoted finely, ‘that part which laws or 
kings can cause or cure.' 

It was a great speech. Without descending to the arts of the 
mob orator, it appealed to every one — the intellectual dilettante, the 
outraged nnti-Miss Mayoitc, the nationlist, the anarchist and the 
sceptic, Ramasubban’s motion, ns the college magazine reported it 
two days later, was carried by a thumping majority. 

X X X X K 

Wherever there is a hero, there is always a heroine round the 
corner. Rainasnbbau was twenty and Padmini only thirteen, but 
for years all his dreams had been woven round her. She was bis 
cousin, and Kamnsubban was a frequent visitor at iiis aunt’s house. 
Month by month he had watched Padmini grow in beauty and know- 
ledge. Her open mouthed admiration of his own intellectual abili- 
ties confirmed him in the belief that she was certainly a very su- 
I>crior j>crson. 

Hamasubban’s fntlicr, unconscious instrument of the goddess 
Irony, chose the great night of RarnasubbanV triumph for liis casual 
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announcement. ‘Padmini must be married this year, and I under- 
stand your aunt has pitched upon a very wealthy bridegroom.* 

‘Has She’ ? said Uama8ubb.an, quite taken aback. ‘Yes, Nara- 
yana Iyer o£ Gobichattipalayara’. Must be worth at least a lakh of 
rupees, they say. He is’nt exactly 3 oung- — on the wrong side of 
fort^’, 1 should think. But Padmini will be his second wife. His 
first wife died last year, you know.* 

Oh yes, Ramsubban had heard of that. There were all kinds 
of rumours about the death of Narayana Iyer’s first wife. She had 
certainly not had a very happy life with her husband, and it was even 
suggested that she had committed suicide. But that was a year ago 
and people have short memories. 

‘But why should Padmini be married so soon, father’ ? 

‘Soon ? She is past thirteen. And then there is Sarda’s Act 
which will come into force this April.* 

barda’s Act. But he had other things to think of. 

‘Fancy giving Padmini to a man like that ) Why he is old 
enough to be her father.’ 

‘ Well, I won’t say no to that !* 

‘Then why don’t you argue with her Father ?’ 

‘Argue with your aunt •. My dear boy, you go and try. Don’t 
you see she is infatuated with N.irajana Iyer’s property. I thought 
Padmini would make a good wife for you. But your aunt says the 
horoscopes don’t tally. Very convenient things, horoscopes’, he 
added cynically. 

Ramasubban was sick. (I must go and talk to my aunt’, he 
said, but not very hopefully. The College Debating Society had no 
terrors for him, but his aunt was different. 

X X X X X 

(1 hear Padmini is getting married, aunt’ — thus Ramasubban, 
cautiously, feeling his way after the usual preliminaries were over. 
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'Tes.aCiast, if ail goes well Tou see these things will take 
place only at the appointed honr.’ 

‘But don‘t you think Padmini is too young* ? 

‘ What nonsense 1 Are yon a follower of Sards too' ? 

He was not going to open that topic now. So he said, 'But 
her husband will be thrice her age.’ 

‘Hot always, said his aunt with unanswerable arithmetic. 
‘Padmini ia a big giri, and will soon be bigger.’ 

But she does not know anything about Nsrayana Iyer. 1 don’t 
think he will suit her a bit. Why, he has spent all his life in the 
village ’ 

‘ Don't be so foolish, Subbu. 1 did not know my husband 
before I married him, and we did n’t spend our lives in Bondon.' 

‘Pity you didn't’, Kamasubban said to himself. What sort of 
a life had hie uncle led with his aunt ? He could remember him now 
Parameswnra Iyer, the dear, old man, God-fearing, law-abiding, who 
had looked on life, as so many do in India, os a thing to be endured 
rather than enjoyed, and whom bis domineering wife bad always 
found a trifle old-fnshioncd. They had got on, produced three or 
four children of whom only Padmini remained, and, when the time 
came for him to depart, Parameswara Iyer had gone without a mur- 
mur. Some people would call this ideal life. Had be not himself 
interrogated, only yesterday, 

‘ When is tlie marriage to be, aunt' ? 

‘ In about a month. The child does not know a thing. All 

this nonsense about going to school She scalded 

her fingers last week, boiling the rice, and the potatoes were burnt 
to cinders ' 

‘You won’t p.acfc her off to her husband immediately she is 
married, will you aunt' ? 

Of course, Subbu. Hnrayana Iyer has three children at houie 
to look after, and he is a busy man.' 
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Rfttnasuhb'in made one last effort ‘You should marry Pndmmi 
to some one ncarlj her age, aunt How con you think of burdening 
her with all this responsibility* ? 

‘Oh she will get used to it — TTcalldo Besides, where is an 
eligible young man ? I thought of jou, Subbu — but the horoscopes 
don’t agree. These things arc destined, my dear’ 

Did God, then, in His infinite wisdom ordain that the thir- 
teen jear old Padmini should be saddled with n husband thrice her 
age, and three children for whom she was m no way responsible ? 
Was human effort unavailing ? Laws, he had quoted, could neither 
cause nor cure all that, the human heart has to put up with But if 
one were to wait until the Mrs ParamesvNora lyers of the country 
should gam ^MBdom for themselves one would have to wait till 
doomsday 

There was little more that he could do His aunt could and 
would do ezactlj what she liked with her daughter He could not 
even tell her, ‘Wait for a few years, or if you must get Padmini 
married, give her to me I’ll prove an infinitely better husband to 
her than Narayana Iyer’ There were the horoscopes, and besides 
declarations of love were all right in English norels but in 
India, they were not good form 

X X X X X 

As he came out he caught sight of Padmini m the garden He 
had to say something to her ‘You are getting married, I hear, 
Padmim’, he said, with an attempt at a smile 
‘Oh, go away’, she said laughing 

He thought of her in Gobichattipalajam — tending that husband 
of hers, and those three children — and the laughter banished from 
that face for ever ‘Yagas* I Sacrifices of sheep and cows ! It 
was the young girls, he said to himself bitterly, with the dew of 

morning on them, that these pandits were sacrificing 

‘But you are getting married, Padmini, it is quite true * 

‘Is It ? ’, she said, grave and sober now 
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I£ only he could tell her then and there all that she meant to 
him, how life for him with her would be heaven on earth, how he 
would let her grow to her full stature, untrammelled by any sense 
of duty or responsibility. She should grow like a flower. But 
could he tell her ? 

Thirteen. A simple child, he reflected, that lightly draws its 
breath— what should it know of love ? He would only be fright- 
ening her. 

Besides there was the aunt — and Narayana Iyer’s money bags 
and declarations were all right in English novels, but 

‘Hallo, Ramasubban, you made a great speech, yesterday. 
Congratulations’, 

That was Tirumalai, a distant cousin, and like him a frequent 
visitor at his aunt’s. 

‘Yea, tell us about your speech,* said Padmini. 

‘0, never mind the speech,’ said Ramasubban, almost bitterly: 
and then, grown suddenly bold, ‘Let me look at you.’ 

It seemed to last a century, that passionate, appealing look. 
But in less than a minute the gate clicked behind him. Tirumalai, 
completely flabbergasted, broke into a loud laugh. Padmini’s eyes 
filled with tears. 


APPRECIATION 

BY 

SIB PHILIP HABTOG. K. 0. 8. E., 

London, 

F or Diwan Bahadur Bar Bilas Sarda's Social tvork for India, I 
have great admiration. 
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THL SOCIAL, FRIENDLY, HONEST MAN 


GOVTTOIiAL D BIIAn, a A-. LL a. 
Editor^ “ The Eeio Outlook Ahmednbad 


“ Tho focjftl, fncndly, honest man 
M hateter he be, 

* Tis he fulfils great Nature's pUn, 
And cone more than he '* — Bums 


IP^IWAN Balmdur liar Uilas Snnln maj not be tho first or the 
foremost aocinl reformer of our times, but his Child Marriage 
Restraint Act, popularly knorvn as the Sarda Act, has 
certainly been the fountaimhcnd of a social awakening so far 
unknown m this country In hts own social, friendly, honest way 
Diwnn Bihadur Uar Bilis barda planned and sponsored the Child 
^Marriage Restraint Act and kicked up a contro>crBy that has 
inaugurated a revolution in our social outlook There is a large 
section of progressive public opinion m this country which holds 
that some legislative enactment of the type of the Sarda Act was 
long overdue, and that the Sarda Act merely touches the fringe of 
the social revolution that is working in their minds, but the country 
as a whole was barely prepared to swallow the pill offered by Diwati 
Bahadur Har Bilas Sarda, and unfortunate though it may seem, it 
was after great pressure, pcrsuation ond propaganda that the Bill 
could obtain its passage through the legislature 

Since the enactment of the Sarda Act much water has flown 
down the Ganges, and India and the entire world have undergone a 
reformation A new outlook has been given to the Indian people, 
and what was a social upheaval yesterday seems to be a storm in-tlie- 
tea*cup to-day When the entire values have undergone such a 
revolution, the Sarda Act may now seem ]ust a tinkering with the 
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problem, but it would be a mistake to isolate it from the background 
against which it was offered. 1 attach great value to the Sarda Act 
not so much as a land-mark in our social progress, but as a clarion- 
call heralding the dawn of a new social awakening. 

Society ia continually on the naove. Social workers and 
reformers come and go, but social problems remain for ever, and 
every country and every generation has to meet its own problems. 
It may be the problem of Salt yesterday, it may be the problem of 
widow remarriage or child-marriage to-day, it may be equality of 
sexes to-morrow, and these problems will go on multiplying for ever. 
W^e do not need prophets or supermen in every generation, for when 
our social ills become chronic they 6nd their own remedies. W^e 
only need an ordinary man gifted with broad vision and good 
common-sense who comes to the helm and carries us through. Such 
a man, and something more, we have certainly found in Diwau 
Bahadur Har Bilas Sarda. He offered a small pill — a pill not to cure 
an earthquake, but to give the necessary corrective to our society — and 
he has opened the entire constitution of our society to a treatment 
that is sure to change the entire face of our system. Bis has been 
the thin end of the wedge. 

1 hail Diwnn Bahadur Har Bilas Sarda as a social, friendly, 
honest man, for he commands a sincerity and a simplicity that wins 
the hearts of men. His friendly way disarms opponents and Ms 
modest outlook wins admiration. In a country where nine-tenths 
of our ‘^leaders*' do not have the courtesy of acknowledging a letter 
or an invitation, it is indeed gratifying to find that even at the ripe 
age of seventy, Diwan Bahadur Har Bilas Sarda deems it a social 
duty to acknowledge and, if possible, to respond to every invitation. 

It shows a social outlook of a social servant who has been 
commissioned to fulfil great Nature’s plan, and it is only through 
such small chinks that we envisage a great man, truly great in every 
part. 



THE CO-ORDINATION OF INDIAN EDUCATION 

BY 


Dr. BENZ PBASAD, M. A., Pli.D^ D. Sc. (LONDON), 
Professor in Civics and PoUticSt University of Allahabad, 


E ducation from the nursery to the university stage must be 
planned as a continuous process. Physiologists and psycholo* 
gists have distinguished several stages of growth which roughly 
hold good of most individuals, babyhood, till about five; childhood till 
about twelve or thirteen; early adolescence till about eighteen and 
late adolescence till about twentyfive. The age limits show slight 
variations in accordance with sex, climate and environment and 
admit of numerous individual variations. But they do furnish a 
working basis for educational gradation. The important point is that 
education should not be regarded as ending with childhood; it must 
continue into early adolescence and beyond. Above all, the present 
day primary and secondary stages must be linked more closely 
into a single whole. 

One of the practical advantages of this linkage would be that 
the curriculum could be more scientifically correlated. An urgent 
reform is to relax the present water-tight division into subjects and 
to recognise, in practice, the inter-relation of the various branches of 
study and workmanship. Guidance would follow the order of the 
development of the interests and powers of the child and the acquisi- 
tion would be rounded off and synthesised during the last two years 
of the school stage. 

It will, for instance, be possible to begin with the natural 
interest in one’s person and other living beings and lead on to biology, 
physiology and hygiene. This would open the way to physics and 
chemistry as well as to psychology. Pupils would be placed in the 
position of discoverers rather than mere learners. Arithmetic can 
begin with family accounts and market transactions of ordinary 
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descriptions. Arithmetical autns on loans, principal, discount, securi- 
ties, etc. can be made interesting, i£ they are accompanied by element- 
ary explanations of tlic corresponding economic phenomena, which 
can be brought within the range of the pupil’s direct observation and 
interest. Ihc natural curiosity about the physical environment can 
be guided into knowledge of geography^ geology and astronomy. 
Geography fn its turn, would lead to history, economics and socio- 
logy* At the same time, the interest in public affairs which the 
dawn of adolescence brings with it, can be guided and widened into 
an appreciation of the principles of civics and economics and the 
movements of history, specially modern history. Visits to farms 
and gardens can lead to first-hand knowledge of agriculture and 
horticulture, while factories can form the scene of instruction in indus- 
trial methods. And so on. The ide.a is that pupils sliould be led 
to start and follow up inquiry on diverse lines, to range over large 
tracts of learning and rcacli the same scientific facts of hypotheses 
from different standpoints. 

At the same time, the curriculum would furnish room for what 
has been called “learning by doing” and for the creativeness of the 
pupil. Workmanship is natural to childhood and aptitudes for 
special branches of it can be discovered and measured by tlio tests 
which experimental psychologists have devised during the last forty 
3-car8. According to his growing aptitudes, the pupil can be guided 
into proGcicnc}’ in drawing, modelling, painting, pottery, weaving, 
carpentry etc., and in manipulating iiinchines of various descriptions. 
Creative occujiation would dcvcloji habits of observation and plan- 
ning, of surmounting difTicullies, of reflection and determination. It 
is a mistake to rely on games and Kcnnon.s nlouo for the development 
of moral qualities. Social in origin and aim, they arc evoked and 
woven into the fabric of personality' most effectively through social 
occujwtions and through active |»articipationin a full and well orga- 
nised social life in the school and bcy'ond. 

It i-*, no douht feasible to apply these principles to a certain 
extent to the prcicnt system of school organisation in India. Hut 
thtir full apjdicalion prc-iuppO'.cs a freer time tabic, a I.argcr sUff of 
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teachers, greater freedom m methods of instructiou, and a re- 
modcllin ^ of cxnmmaliom As already pointed out, the last two 
}car8 of the school sliould be devoted to a sjntlicsis of the knowledge 
and skill acquired and their pursuit along more abstract lines 

Throughout the school stage, the film, the stage and the museum 
can be used to accelerate and round oft the procc‘«3 of learning and to 
make it more interesting One of the urgent needs of Indian school- 
ing IS enrichment b^ the trial of nen methods like the Dalton Plan, 
the Project Method and the lion ard Plan As a result, the school 
will equip the pupils nith a far greater amount of knowledge, manual 
dcitcritj and all round training The advance of civilization widens 
the distance between the child and the social heritage One of the 
functions of the school is to orientate the pupil towards the accumu- 
lated culture and large scale organisation of modern society Scientific 
methods of education, handled bj teachers who arc trained 
psychologists and who command wide realms of knowledge can turn 
out youths far better equipped for the University or technical insti- 
tute and for life than we realise to-d »y Civilization can be sustained 
on a high level only if the school and the university can effectively 
transmit, refine and advance the social heritage 

There IS a certain environment which education inevitably takes 
for the content and to which it tends to orientate the pupil A major 
reform which the world needs to day xs that education should be 
orientated not to a parochial environment which accorded with the 
economy of the past but to the world environment in which the 
scientific revolution has placed us nil Facts of geography, Iiistory, 
economics or civics have, subject to the pupils’ capacity of understand- 
ing, to be explained m the world-perspective It requires a new 
type of text book and an organised use of the educational film and 
the dramatic stage It is by no means so large an order as may 
appear at first and, in any case, it is part of the integration of edu- 
cation with the deeper currents of life 

It IS obvious that the whole system of education must be so 
organized as to conserve the gains of secondary education and to 
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miVc iJjo «tflrimg«pouit of fijrOier ndncvcmcnt. Sccondnry 

c<lticMinn iniKl not only be biiVetl to the university stn^c nml 
hij’htr technicnl instruction Imi shouH i\l«o be snpplcmcnltil In full 
f-kcilltics for n'luU csliicAtion. The Utter indeed, doubly ncces'^^y 
in n country like Indin which Ims hpp;c<l woefully behintl nml which 
tnu't, throu^^ij intensive cducition, hrinj' hcr?elf mpidly nbreist of 
the time^. ith n M«toin of ndult education, HccoiuHr^ education 
would more than double its xalue Witliout it, it would lo«e more 
linn half its value in the lonjt run It hes bc\ond the pcojk? of this 
jnp^r to dilntc' on tlic character and orgnmration of uniu’r*it\ and 
a lull education, hut it i* ntecssary to say a word about technical 
trainin'* which is soinetuius advocatc«l as an altirintiac to secondirv 
educr.lion 

It IS unscientific and unwise to draw a hard and fast distinction 
lietween iilMra! and Micatioinl c<tucatn)n It Ins already Kdi |»oinle<l 
oil that all seroiolary c lucation shotiM ofTcr sinpofor the pupil’s 
creatiM n* •• an 1 that the n »tufal instincts of wo*knnnship Blimilil l< 
tfaine i into pnilicit nc) in art, Innluraft (»r mechanics 'I.iImtsI' 
c U."ation lo'e^ b'jth in <pnhta an I in fuHijcs* if u ilo*** not coinji'ise 
stJfic fo-n <f manual an i nnclnnirsl traimoj.* I he ca»* ff»r a 
distmctivch ai'^to'ul *■ lu'-stion rc»tson th'* iKC'Sut) of sj-^cnljr, 1, 

It. *.'•1 sivr a** I p'ol'fjv'c I tninin* f •- a slnjfe U'^atimofa sulci'* 

of at>-\*.!nns. lUjt to restrict a pT» ti to p.oly Meats • si 
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o£ gcnernl, socml nnd economic organization and its psychological 
and political bearings It would enable the pupil to realise that he 
has a valuable function to perform m society It would enhance his 
self-respect and invest his calling with dignity In the third place, 
the technical part of the education should not be so narrow as to 
incapacitate the pupil from adapting himself to possible future 
changes of technique 

Nor should it be forgotten that it is a crime against the age to 
restrict vocational education to the sphere of cottage-industries 
Training for cottag-endustrics has its utility but it is only a part, 
of a sound scheme of vocational education To confine ourselves to 
cottage industries is to peipetuate the poverty and misery from 
which applied science now offers an escape Vocational education 
must be dll ected primarily towards mass-production and large-scale 
organization of economic life 

In conclusion, it may be permitted to touch briefly on the 
problem of unemployment which has prompted some recent propo- 
sals of educational re organization To seek a solution of unemploy- 
ment in a restriction of educational facilities is to confess to a 
bankruptcy of statesmanship It is like solving the problem of life 
by suicide Onl;y it is less efficacious, for there is plenty of unem- 
ployment among the uneducated It is a mockery to exhort educated 
young men, barring individual exceptions, to betake themselves to 
farming, handicrafts and petty trading as they are practised to-day 
in the country. These are avoided by the educated folk because, 
apart from any lingering remnants of the old contempt for manual 
work, they entail unduly long hours of work and carry unduly low 
remuneration Lven if any large number of educated men did take 
to them in the present economy, they would only throw a correspond- 
ing number of the uneducated out of employment so that, from the 
wider national standpoint, the position will scarely be better Nor 
can technical education by itself solve the problem Our technical 
institutes admit only a select number to their classes, but already 
some of their products are searching m vain for opportunities of 
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exercising their talents. Here is the clue to the whole problem. 
The mass of the people have few wants and low purchasing power so 
that the demnndior large classes of goods and for those who can 
assist in their production is very limited. The effective demand is 
partly supplied by imports and partly spread thinly over the entire 
population. The whole economy is rooted in poverty and does not 
readily absorb a large amount of high technical skill The remedy 
lies in liquidating poverty, in a concerted effort to improve agricuU 
ture. In proportion to the progress of sucli a plan, v ill technical 
education prove useful jrass*education will come in to raise the 
level of enlightenment and to a’aaken the ambition for a higher 
standard of living, shorter hours of labour and a wider margin of 
leisure for creative use It n ill evoke new wants and help to enlarge 
the scope and volume of the economic demand. So, we return to 
the point from which we started — n comprcliensive plan of simulta- 
neous univcrsalisation of education and comfort On a supcrfiicial 
view, educational expansion may seem to intensify unemployment. 

A little reflection «hovs it to be an indispensable means of eradicat- 
ing uncmplo 3 *mcnt. Incidentally, it ma\' be pointed out that a 
countrj-wide campaign of mass education will, on n mo<ic«t calcula- 
tion, ab«iorb the eorvices of at least a million new teachers, create an 
additional demand for thousand** of authors, journalists, printer*, 
publishers etc., and thu^ furnish cmplo\mcnt for the majority of the 
educated unemployed of to-daj’. 

In any c.ase, let us remember that the problems with >\hich we 
arc confronted are a'ast and complex. Tlicy defy tinkering and 
superficial or s^Tnptomatic trc.atmcnt. Thc\’ call for hirge-Rcnlc think- 
ing .large-scale planning and large-scale organir-ation 1 hey call for 
the inobiliration of all the resources ^\hich ino^lcrn knowledge has 
brought witliin reach of man jyliication in some form orotlicr lie* 
at the root of flicrn all and it* «niter*aIi«Ttion np to the age of ath itt 
fiftc'*n or rixteen ln« first claim on tlicstnl** ixrlicqticr, on public 
att'-ntion and on private chariU*. 
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BY 

K. K. MEHOTUA, M. A., D. Ltrr, ( Oxon ), 
Lecturer in Er\gU»ht Allahabad University. 


L ove and morality are two inexhaustible topics, while the desire 
to criticize our neighbour is so decjhrooted an instinct oE 
man that tlicro is a Commandment restraining those who 
are inclined to bear false witness against their neighbour. 

The motive of tills article is neither reformatory nor defamatory. 
India is agitating for reform in various directions and the 
justification for writing what follows is the present tendency 
unconditionally to accept the West as an infallible and almost 
flawless model in the quest after new ideals. 

The civilization of Europe has, of late, been the subject of a 
great deal of criticism. In England itself, it is possible to come 
across some struggling Victorians who have not the shadow of a 
doubt, but that the post-war generation is going to the devil, or is 
rather an incarnation of it? An indication of some tendencies, both 
literary and social, might not be without interest. One thing, 
however, should be made clear, that to state one argument is not 
necessarily to be deaf to all others and to adapt Stevenson's words 
further, “it is certain that much may be judiciously argued in favour of 
Europe; only there is something to be said against it and that is what 
on the present occasion, I have to say.*' The object here is to speak 
only of the disintegration of the West, the darker side of the shield. 

A traveller from the “mystic East” who sets out with high 
expectations, full of visions of adventure and beauty and of a 
mightier world, experiences no doubt on bis first arrival in Europe 
a sensation of joy at the cleanliness and the efficiency in ordinary 
life and the strangeness of it all, but mingled with tbisjs also a 
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feeling of disappointment that grows with time. The first thing 
that jars on him is a certain business-like attitude which one 
perceives even in friendliest relations. Even among the members of 
the same family there is a talk of “mine” and “thine”, a calculation 
in terms of money, that palls on a person used to a life in which the 
ideal aimed at is the reduction of the personal factor to a minimum. 
In England it is customary to offer your friend the penny for the 
postage stamp you take from him J 

The second factor ■which attracts attention in the larger 
European towns is the hectic excitement and the perpetual rush. 
The ideal of a “good time*Ms very much in the forefront. Even 
the advertiseis of tooth-pastes announce “Squeeze* me and I will 
meet you at the end of the Tube**! Silence, peace and quiet are 
not only absent but every endeavour is made to perpetuate their 
absence. They are the ghosts which must be exorcized away. The 
craving for excitement is fostered by modem conditions, and there 
is truth in the remark that it was the machine age that discovered 
nerves. Speaking of the perhaps ‘‘final phase” of western 
civilization, Wingfield-Stratford writes in his ^ Vtctonan Aftermath* 

“ Civilized man may be compared to a patient who, after a 
long course of high living and sballoTr thinking, has had a 
sudden and almost fatal stroke. He has now so far recovered 
as to be up and about his normal avocations, but his health is 
far from restored, and has lately declined to a state 
approaching collapse. The symptoms that preceded the last 
stroke are only too plainly repeating themselves — that tell-tale 
flush is darker and angrier than in 1914. But so far from 
being warned by his last experience, the patient has not only 
gone back to his old courses, but has plunged into orgies of 
an extravagance beyond the wildest of his former dreams. 
Substitute now Fascism for old Prussianisin, and the Ogpu 
for tlio Black Hundreds, and the analogy will be clear. ” 

Tilan’s activities have been divided into two classes by a 
modern French writer— those by meins of which ho Jives “upstairs’* 
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or downstairs ”, goes up in the scale o£ evolution or goes sliding 
down it. The items that arc prominent in the former category are 
solitude, silence, self-reform, indifference to trifles, real religion, and 
to the latter class belong narrow ideas, flirtations, time-killing and 
continuous radio. If we apply this test we can say that there is not 
much conscious effort to live upstairs in an average Kuropean's life. 
During the war the old system ‘‘perished in the night”, as Kipling 
wrote, and at the present day the sensation is of people who are 
still fumbling helplessly after a recent shock. Mr. A. R. Reade’s 
analysis of the situation in his Main Currents in Modem Literature, 
is probably correct ; 

“Everything had to be explored afresh, new values had to be 
found. The pre-war generation, although it largely 

rejected the Christian philosophy of life had yet 

been moulded by that philosophy and tradition. If it 
could not stomach Christian dogma, it nevertheless 
accepted most of the Christian ethos and this served 
to provide it with a certain form of outlook and conduct. 
With the geueration that followed, this allegiance grew 
weaker and when the world-war came, the disintegrating 
process was hastened a hundredfold.” 

While it is true that environment moulds the individual, it is 
no less true that the individual also influences the surroundings. 
If it were not so we should all be stagnating and there would be no 
progress. The home fashions a personality, but the nature of the 
home undergoes a change with changing individuals, and the 
egotistic, pleasure-seeking tendency has reacted adversely on the 
domestic sphere. That unit of life — -the home — in which individual 
caprice w’as subordinate to the general weal, and where the personality 
developed on lines not anti-social, is giving place to the boarding 
house and the hotel pattern in which “A” may be entirely 
unconscious of, if not indifferent to, the presence of his neighbour 
“B”. The dignity and pleasure of sacrifice is not a conception on 
which emphasis is laid in the general scheme of life. There is even 
a feeling that the individual is trying to drown his boredom and 
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loneUueas iu noise and jazz and speed, or in “free love " and drink. 
This attitude is reflected in literature also. There is a tearing down 
of all sanctities. The present generation is not satisfied with 
itself; a hidden voice protests; there is an unconscious feeling that 
all is not right with the world. New rationalistic philosophies, 
schemes of rational companionate marriages, theories in justification 
of individual development with all the corners and angles unrounded, 
are evolved to allay the feelings of dissatisfaction and to restore 
the lost moral, internal equilibrium — palliatives and balm for one’s 
injured self respect. D. H, Lawrence, James Joyce and his school, 
Judge Lindsay and Bertrand Russell to mention only a few 
names at random, are the unconscious results. It is not ideals 
which seem to regulate life now; one may almost say new 
theories are evolved to justify people’s mode of living. Respect for 
one’s own self is insistent in its demand that there be a conformity 
in precept and practice. 

A nation is only a body of individuals and the individual 
character determines the national outlook. The materialism and 
the inconsiderate expansion of personality find their counterpart in 
national selLcentredness and indifference to the general welfare. 
That this emphasis on the individual is a vital part of the modern 
world can be illustrated from even a writer like Irving Babbitt, 
The following sentences are illuminating : 

“ Te be modern has meant practically to be increasingly postive 
and critical, to refuse to receive anything on an authority 
‘anterior, exterior and superior* to the individual. With 
those who still cling to the principle of outer authority 
I have no quarrel. I am not primarily concerned with them. 

I am raysclf a thoroughgoing individualist, writing for those 
who are, like myself, irrevocably committed to the modern 
experiment.” 

In politics, one nation distrusts another. If England puts up 
a tariff, France can go one better; if America can build hnlf.a«dozon 
destroyers, Japan refuses to be beaten in the race. The parallel to 
the unbending individualism of social life is to bo met with in a 
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nilion’f piipn'\cit) to jitincl up for it«clf Tlicrc is refill) n ** tell Ulc 
flu'-li” tint IS chrkcr nnl nugricr tinn in 1^11 The spirit of 
coinpromj'o, tint liigh lolcr'uico ulncli tmkc people jicld a 

little to nchic\c pcicc is n!>«cnt in I nrope It u as a ver) wise old 
imn ulio toldnjouiiR couple that to nnkc their life Inpp}, tliC) 
should make the two * l>c.irs* ihcir constant Cfunpanions — Hear and 
korlK^ar 

It IS now not uncommon to trace man} of the troubles of the 
modern world to industrialiMii Flic trouble docs probabl} date 
back to the carl} nineteenth cciitur} when science SNas linrncascd to 
induslra James Unit rcalircn! the expansive power of steam, 
Stephenson perfected tlic steam locomotive, while Hargreaveand 
Cartwrigiit cfTcclcd a revolution in weaving The workers protested, 
conservatism stood in the wav, but tbc foundation stone of that 
edifice was laid which Luropc lias been raising for the last hundred 
} cars The inov ement has brought in its train monc} and prosj^fent} , 
and mankind owes an incdculablc debt to science for the increase m 
Its comfort Hut happiness is a purcl} subjective qualit} and silk 
cushions give no ease to a troubled head W ith all their advantages 
industrialism and science had begun to exercise on the old values of 
life tint disruptive influence which was completed b} the Great War 
The one had resulted in the dtstnictiou of the homo, while the other 
Ins cut much deeper and taken awu} tlint anchor of faith which 
made the individual face the storms of life with a cheer} optimism 
and vvbjtdj gave jsomc design to tbc chaos that aurrounds him 

Societ} is built up on a basis of restrictions Without some 
law there can be nofrtcdom la spite of the philosophers who 
believe in the return to Natuic and m the inherent goodness of man, 
it will not be denied that the spirit of sacrifice and tolerance, and 
mistery over the emotions me not qualities one expects in the 
primitive man Unrestrained impetuosity is the characteristic of the 
uncultivated man Such a one is ruled b} impulse Impulses are 
the spontaneous children of one’s ego and aie on the whole 
anti social The social virtues tint quahf} man for sane citizenship, 
a sense of that body of thought and feeling w hich goes b} the name 
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o£ culture, are not inherent in him. Whatever else the value of 
religion may be, it at least has one effect — it has a pou’erful regulating 
and restraining influence on man’s life. The loss of faith has taken 
away this strong prop of humanity. 

It is almost an axiom that every age has the literature and art 
that it deserves, and one might usefully quote the opinions of tivo 
writers on their own special subjects : 

“ My complaint against modern literature ” says T, S. Eliot 
“ is of the same kind. It is not that modern literature is in 
the ordinary sense ‘ immoral ’ or even ‘ amoral' ; and in any 
case to prefer that charge would not be enough. It is simply 
that it repudiates, or is wholly ignorant of, our most funda- 
mental and important beliefs ; and that in consequence, its 
tendency is to encourage its readers to get what they can 
out of life while it lasts, to miss no 'experience' that presents 
itself, and to sacrifice themselves, if they make any sacrifice 
at all, only for the sake of tangible benefits to others in this 
' world either now or in the future.” 

As for art, Sir Ileginald Blomficld’e opinion on the subject in 
hie Modernisms will boar repetition : 

“ The art of to-day is not that of Pan and his pipes among the 
rushes, but of Cleon the Icatlicr-scller with the brazen voice 

bawling in the market-place The efforts now being 

made to revolutionize art and literature are part of that larger 
movement that has spread with rather alarming rapidity since 
the rvar. These efforts at their best arc prompted by an 
ill-informed and un-disciplined idealism, and at their worst 
by a passion for notoriety at any' cost, and ivhat is much 
more formidable by a definite slant to the morbid and obscene. 
Sanity and reticence are out of fashion nowadays, and with 
them is lost the sense of values." 

Prophesying is an idle pastime, but wo are told by historinns 
that the study of the past can enable us to foresee the future. Jinny 
a book has been written loinling the “ Brave New Worlds" of the 
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future %vlnch Fccm llic outcome of the tendencies of I'uropc during 
the fift} jcArs Thc*c nrc Utopiis in vrlnch mtiomli*m divorced 
from sentiment i* supreme nnd where science Ins meclmniscd even 
the hum'in hemp But the forccA«ts ft«sumc tint progress is in n 
logical straight line nnd seem to have oscriooked or ignored the 
fftct that progress is sometimes in thcrcscrsc direction The mo\c- 
ment is m man} instances nu nllcrnating one A glance nt the historj 
of 1 uropc during the last two thousand }cars makes one reahre that 
humanit} has been oscillating between the two points of reason nnd 
faitli, between materialism nnd what might ho called '* spintimlism” 
Tlic luxur} and the disillusionment, the materialism and the 
dchauchcr} of Borne witnessed the hirlh of Christianit}, the secular 
power <f the priests in tlic Middle Ages brought about n religious 
rcMial m the shape of tlic Bcformation, and in n narrower wa} the 
dcistic philosoph} of the eighteenth cciitur} was followetl m 
Lngland bj the Oxford MoNcment nnd Cardinal Newman The 
icstimon} of histor} indicates a Kcnai6«ancc of Fnith And one 
ma} well ask whether the pendulum has not begun to swing 
backwards alrcad} lias not the quest nlread} started? The 
Disarmament Conferences, the new socialistic theories, the Humanism 
of an Ir> mg Babbitt w itli Us * inner ’ nnd ‘outer * checks, the League 
of Nations and cacn tlic New York New Ilistorj Society are all 
eaidcnce of a fumbling nCtcr afresh set of a nines Perhaps the 
much rc^ ilcd communism also, from one point of view, can be regarded 
as a plea for brotherhood, frntcrnit} nnd equality, a new Hebraism 
embodying the finest practical ideals of Christianit} The fact, 
however, remains that modern Huro]io itself is like a body diseased, 
craving for 

“a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing’* 
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mWAN OHAND SHARMA, M. A., 

ProfessoTy D. A. V. CoUeqe, Lahore, 

^^DUCATION hfts been vnriously defined. There are some who 
beheve that the purpose of education is to form character; 
there are others who think that the aim of education should be 
to produce a sound mind in a sound body; there are still others who 
feel that education should aim at the complete and harmonious deve- 
lopment of ail the powers of personality. But all this is in the 
abstract. In actual practice, people believe that education should 
enable men to make their way in the world and earn their living, 
It is for this reason that so many people attach so much importance 
to vocational training these days. In their eyes the sO'called liberal 
education should be the privilege only of a few, while this vocational 
training should be the right of many. It does not matter whether 
or not aynan is able to appreciate poetry and painting, sculpture and 
.architecture, music and nature, but it does matter if he is able to 
grow two blades of grass where only one grew before or to build a 
house or to carve a statue. 

All these things, however, throw very interesting light on the 
social environment of which these aims and purposes were the out- 
come. "When it was said that the formation of character was the 
highest aim of education, it was because of the predominantly ethical 
bias of the educator. Such an educator believed more in virtue than in 
mere book-learning. He believed character to be the highest good. 
According to him, Bacon, though extremely learned, was not as good 
as an honest person, though he was limited in bis understanding and 
in the range of his intellectual interests. Again, the educator who 
believed that the aim of education was to produce a sound mind in a 
sound body was one who was not swayed by any ethical considera- 
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tions in his views nbout education. His aims were not ethical, but 
merely physical and intellectual. On the one hand, he cherished the 
pagan ideal o£ physical fitness and on the other, he had before him the 
Greek ideal of intellectual efficiency. In liis scheme of things, the 
education of the heart and of the whole w’orld of human emotions 
had no place. In fact, he wanted that an educated person should be 
a cold, reasonable person whose guiding star should be reason and 
not a person whose mental equilibrium was to be disturbed by emo- 
tional gusts. Evidently this ideal of education was held up before 
the people at a time when religion did not appear as the dominant 
note of life and when mere mental fitness was the highest thing. In 
the same way, the educationist who, through education, aimed at the 
complete and harmonious development of all the powers of perso- 
nality was one who thought of education only in terms of individual 
life. In other words, his aim was merely personal and not social. 
Education, according to him, meant individual excellence and not 
any capacity for social usefulness. An educated person, according to 
this definition, was one who could make the best of this world and 
whose highly developed personality was a great asset for him. With 
its help he could get what he wanted and scale the ladder of success 
to its topmost rung. Thus education was a kind of personal ornament, 
an individual distinction with whose help all the carefully guarded 
doors of life could be unlocked. 

In the light of all these definitions, education became merely a 
personal matter, that is to say, it has physical, intellectual and ethi- 
cal implications, but not civic implications in a direct and explicit 
manner. In other words, it teaches directly how one can attain 
individual happiness and personal success, but it docs not inculcate 
directly how one can discharge one’s responsibilities to the society and 
the State. It is thus limited in its acope and selfish in its aims. But 
still it is on a high plane of intellectual eminence and ethical excell- 
ence. Now-a-days, however, education has been dragged down from 
this high academic pedestal. Now the aim of education is purely 
utilitarian and economic. This is, quite rightly, characteristic 
of our age. We, therefore, believe that the aim of educa- 
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tiOii is to enfiblc R mau to earn his living. Education is thus one oE 
the utilities oE life and Tvage-cnrmn<,r is one of its most clierished 
ends. !£ is to fit men to make their living in the so-called learned 
professions ns teachers or lawyers or in the other professions ns 
clerks, electricians, typists, mechanics, authors, fitters, and tailors. 
I think it was Cecil Hhodes who expressed this point of view most 
candidly and vividlj'. Speaking about education, he said that the 
purpose of education, whether secondary or college, slionid not be 
merely to confer degrees but to give letters of nppointme;^. A stu- 
dent Would be pleased more on getting a job after completing his 
education than on getting a diploma or a degree. 

Of late, however, n new tendency is to be seen in the world of 
education, Man is to be taught not merely for academic or cultural 
ends, or for ethical or economic ends, but for civic ends. Ho should 
be qualified not merely for this profession or that, but for discliarging 
his duties ns a citizen, as a member of a kingdom or a rcpublicor a com- 
monwealth. Education should therefore be so organised as to enable 
people to know their duties as citizens and to prep.arc them to fulfil 
their obligations properly. It is, therefore, being said that this should 
not be done in an indirect innimcr, but in a direct nmnrier. All the 
subjects taught at schools and colleges should bubserve this supreme 
end. They should not be taught merely because they give some 
sort of training, real Or fancied, l^or instance, the school or college 
Ufo eliQuld be so regulated ns to bo a duplicate of the national life on 
a very small scale. In a democratic country, it should foster the 
RchoIar*s faitli in democracy and tlio democratic macliinc and nppur- 
tenancc«i while in a Fascist or a Kazi state it Bhould confirm the 
flcholar'fl faith in the particular form of the government of the conn- 
try. Thus, in a democratic country like England Btudents would bo 
taught to Rwo-ir by t!ic ballot-box and to say that democracy is the 
tnnaeca for nil kinds of national ills while in aJ^nzi or aiithoritarinn 
btatc they will be dragooned into saying that the worfihi]> of thclc.'idcr 
ifi c%vr> thing. This kind of bias will not be ermfined merely to tho*c 
institutions in a school or a college which aim at the collcctitu bccu* 
n'ty, wctl-lK-ing end hippincs? of the school or rollrgc commnnjty, 
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but will bo extended to nil the subjects tnngbt nt n Fchool or n college. 
History sliould be so truigbt ns to breed the student’s pride in the 
Rcbicvcmcnts of bis countrymen niid in the potcntinlities of hia 
country. Snya nn expert, “Such teaching of history nnd citi 2 cnsbip 
should produce in the future citizen nt tlic end of Ida school career 
some knowledge nnd nppreemtionof hisown social order, of the world 
order, of bis responsibilities and privileges, his rights nnd duties 
therein, nn optimistic, yet balanced view of the possibilities of the 
situation; nn optimism thnt should be stressed, for here is the oppor- 
tunity to link the enthusinsm of youth to the task of facing political 
and civic diflicultics courageously nnd energetically, with n will nnd 
power to act with determination.” In the same way, arc other sub- 
jects such ns Geography, Economics, Mathematics, Arts, Science and 
Biology to be taught. The purpose of the study of all these subjects is 
the same: to help a student Co find bis place (and his country’s place) 
in the scheme of the Universe. The teacher is to toucli tliese sub- 
jects in sucli a way as to arouse the civic consciousness of the student, 
to Tonke him a good citizen nnd nn active patriot. 0£ course, the 
conception of patriotism differs in different countries. In England it 
means faith in ordered liberty and the imperial destinies of the Eng- 
lish race; in Germany it means faith in Hitler and in the superiority 
of the Aryan blood and Nazi culture and flaming hatred of nil those 
who bumbled Germany during the last Great War; and in Italy it 
means worship of Mussolini nnd dreams of reviving the ancient 
imperial grandeur of Home. 

Thus we see how the conception of education has undergone a 
change in the West. There arc, however, thinkers like H. G. Wells 
who do not believe in any of the types of education described above. 
In the flrst place, Mr. Wells does not believe in any narrow, selfish 
and parochial kind of patriotism. He also does not believe in the 
competitive basis of modern Economics in which one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison. At the same time, be hates the territorial and 
economic rivalries of the nations of to-day. He therefore thinks of 
the federation of mankind and of a world in which there should be 
one polity, one system of Economics and one form of Government. 
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But how can this be brought about ? According to Wells, this can 
be done through education. So he wants that education should not 
louse any patriotic consciousness, but international consciousness. 
An educated man should not think in terms of his own life, or in 
those of his country, but in terms of the whole world. 

This was exactly the underlying idea of the sort of education 
that was imparted in Ancient India. If we study the educational 
system of ancient India, we find that it compares favourably with the 
moat progressive educational systems of the West. It was, in fact, 
in conformity with the ideals of the most progressive thinkers of 
the West of to-day such as H. 6. Wells. In the first place, it aimed 
at the complete development of the human body. This was secured 
not merely by proper diet and wholesome exercise, but by hourly 
contact with nature and inculcation of the principle of Brahmacharya 
or of self-control in its broadest sense The young Bohoiar who 
wanted to be educated had to set apart about twenty years of his life 
for a rigorous bind of self-discipline, not only in matters of his body 
and intellect, but also in those of his emotional life. He liad to learn 
how to control his breath, his bodily movements and his feelings and 
passions. He went to the pSthashala as crude iron ore and came out 
of it as finished steel. Again, the student, under the ancient Indian 
educational system, had to aadergo a comprehensive system of 
intellectual training. He had to learn such abstruse subjects ns gram- 
mar, logic, the science of Government, Astronomy and what not. 

All these subjects sharpened his will as well as deepened his powers 
of understanding. He became sensitive to flaws of all kinds; ble- 
mishes of style, illogical argument and fallacious reasoning. Above all, 
this system produced in him a burning desire for living the good 
life. It did not merely repress and suppress his savage and unsocial 
instincts, but sublimated them. It taught him to prefer the straight 
path to the crooked, the good to the evil and the life lived in accor- 
dance with tlie sanctions of the Shastras to the life lived in conformity 
with a kind of jungle ethics. Besides those, it taught him rovercnco 
and detachment. He reverenced all kinds of life and especially the 
wise and the good. Thus, he could never toll a prey to cynicism 
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which, according to Bertrand Russel, is the bane o£ the youths in 
the West to-day. He had £aith in human nature, in the ultimate 
triumph o£ good over evil and in the divine law which guides and 
controls the destinies o£ all sentient creatures. Thus he went into 
the world, a strong, wise and seH-reliant men. The problem of 
earning his own living did not trouble him much; nor did he think 
of sinking for ever into a life of ease and comfort. He 
knew that he was to discharge his duties as a house-holder for about 
twentyfive years and then go again into the world to serve his 
fellowraen. It was thus the ideal of service that was of supreme 
importance for him. He was taught not to live only unto himself, 
but for others. His education was thus education for life, in the 
broadest meaning of the word. He knew how to rise above petty 
selfishness and narrow greed. He lived a dedicated life — a life devoted 
not merely to the good of all those who were related to him, or of 
those who were bis compatriots but of all those who were bis fellow* 
sojourners on this earth. 

All this shows how much we, the people of to-day, can learn 
from ancient India, the glories of which Swami Dayananda sought to 
revive. 
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liecturer in Political Science, State University of /oicn, Z7, S. A. 


nr^HE Constitution o£ the United States baa been called an “ark 
-1^ o£ the covenant’*, a “sheet-anchor**, a “lighthouse”, a “beacon”, 

and a “fundamental law**. The terms used here are all 
symbols descriptive of ihe unique virtues of the scheme of government 
under which the Americans live. 

This year the United States will celebrate the scsquicentcnnial 
of the Constitution. Schools and colleges and patriotic societies will 
take advantage of the occasion to study anew the history and 
fundamentals of the vital document which has stood the remarkable 
test of a century and a half, as a basis and guide for maintaining 
government among a free people. It is the oldest existing written 
Constitution of a sovereign nation. 

The original document itself, as it was signed on September 17, 
1787, is exhibited in the Library of the Congress at Washington, under 
scientifically coloured light and glass to protect it from fading. 
Copies are being widely circulated this year because of the approach- 
ing birthday celebration of the Constitution. 

There is perhaps no more interesting manner in which to get a 
useful impression of the Constitution than is afforded by a look at 
the men who were largely instrumental in its making. The members 
of the Constitutional Convention numbered Gfty-onc; and they were 
in themselves n remarkably comprehensive cross-section of the people 
they represented. America in those days was a young country and 
so it happened, no doubt, that the average age of the delegates was 
only forty-two years. The oldest delegate was Benjamin Franklin, 
then n patriarch of ciglity-onc; the yoimgcRt, Jonathan Dayton of 
New Jersey, a “stipling" of twenty-six. A large proportion of the 
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most nctuc nnd influential delegates vras decidedly joung James 
Madison, the political pliilosophcr of the Convention, was thirtj-six 
Gou\orncur Morns, thirtj-flae, Alexander Hamilton, thirty In 
later jears, these men became Presidents, Vice Presidents, Justices 
of the Supreme Court, members of the President’s Cabinet, and 
Senators 

It avas also significant of the spirit of the }oung Republic that 
only tivcnt}-ninc of the fifty-one men in attendance at the great 
assembly had been educated in colleges and unnersitics It is likewise 
interesting to note that Washington and rrnnklm were not numbered 
among tliose who had received the benefits of any formal education 
The^ stand t}pical of the spirit of the day in that they had educated 
themselves 

The men who went to the Constitutional Convention included 
farmers, soldiers, politicians, merchants, doctors, teachers, financiers, 
lawyers, and judges As was natural, thirty-one members of the 
Convention were in the legal profession id one capacity or another 
The Constitution was supposed to serve for all the people, and it 
could never have done so if it had not been made by such a varied 
group 

In the public mind the Constitution is coupled with the 
Declaration of Independence as a gicat product of courage, of vision, 
and of a passion for human rights The Declaration was written 
eleven years earlier than the Constitution lo be sure, the principles 
of the Declaration are not literally a part of the Constitution or the 
laws of the United States, nevertheless, they have exerted a powerful 
influence upon the political history of this country and, indeed, of 
the world The most important of these principles were couched in 
the following memorable words* 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident that all men are 
created equal , that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights , that among these are life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness , that to secure these rights, governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their powers from the consent of thelgoverned ; 
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Constitution of the United States has been called an “ark 
-*• of the covenant”, a “sheet-anchor”, a “lighthouse”^ a “beacon”, 
and a '‘fundamental law” The terms used here are all 
aycabols descriptive of the unique virtues of the scheme of government 
under which the Americana live. 

This year the United States will celebrate the sesquicentennial 
of the Constitution. Schools and colleges and patriotic societies will 
take advantage of the occasion to study anew the history ond 
fundamentals of the vital document which has stood the remarkable 
test of a century and a half, as a basis and guide for maintaining 
govemraont among a free people. It is the oldest existing written 
Constitution of a sovereign nation 

The original document itself, as it was signed on September 17, 
1787, is exhibited in the Library of the Congress at Washington, under 
scieutifically coloured light and glass to protect it from fading. 
Copies are being widely circulated this year because of the approach- 
ing birthday celebration of the Constitution. 

There is perhaps no more interesting manner in which to get a 
uaefol impression of the Constitution than is afforded by a look at 
the men who ^Ye^e largely instrumental in its making. The members 
of the Constitutional Convention numbered fifty-onej and they were 
in themselves a remarkably comprehensive cross-section ol the people 
they represented. America in those days was a young country and 
%o it happened, no doubt, that the average age of the delegates was 
only fony-two years. The oldest delegate wna Benjamin I'ranklin, 
then a patriarch of eighty-one; the youngest, Jonathan Baytou of 
New Jersey, a “atipling” of twenty-six. A large proportion of the 
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most active nnd influential delegates vras decidedly young James 
Madison^ the political philosopher of the Convention, vrns thirty-six 
Gouverncur Morris, thirty-fivc; Alexander Hamilton, thirty. In 
later years, these men became Presidents, Vice-Presidents, Justices 
o£ the Supreme Court, members of the President’s Cabinet, and 
Senators, 

It -was also significant of the spirit of tlic young Uepublic that 
only twenty-nine of the fifty-one men in attendance at the great 
assembly had been educated in colleges and universities. It is likewise 
interesting to note that Washington and Franklin were not numbered 
among tiiosc who had received the benefits of any formal education. 
They stand typical of the spirit of the day in that they hod educated 
themselves. 

The men who went to the Constitutional Convention included 
formers, soldiers, politicians, merchants, doctors, teachers, financiers, 
lawyers, and judges. As was natural, thirty-one members of the 
Convention were in the legal profession in one capacity or another. 
The Constitution was supposed to serve for all the people, and it 
could never have done so if it had not been made by such a varied 
group. 

In the public mind the Constitution is coupled with the 
Declaration of Independence as a great product of courage, of vision, 
and of a passion for human rights. The Declaration was weittea 
eleven years earlier tiian the Constitution. To be sure, the principles 
of the Declaration are not literally a part of the Constitution or the 
laws of the United States*, nevertheless, they have exerted a powerful 
influence upon the political history of this country and, indeed, of 
the world. The most important of these principles were couched in 
the following memorable words; 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident : that all men are 
created equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights ; that among these are life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happinewa ; that to secure these rights, governments are instituted 
among men, deriving tlieir powers from the consent of tbelgoverned ; 
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that whenever any form o£ government becomes destructive oE these 
ends, it is the right oE the people to alter or abolish it, and to 
institute new government.” 

The Declaration rests in the sublime concept of the natural 
rights of man. That concept was an explosive of enormous power. 
It asserted that man existed before governments; that governments 
were later instituted by men for the purpose of guaranteeing that 
the freedoms of individuals would not be destroyed ; that governments 
properly called could have no powers save such as were specifically 
conferred on them by the people, and which, if misused, the people 
had an absolute right to take .away from them. 

In line with the “religion” of natural rights goes the assertion 
of equality at birth. ”All men are created equal”, says the Declara- 
tion. Profound thinkers like Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin 
and John Adams understood that men are not equal in nil things. 
But the ideas of Liberalism, resting on natural rights assumed that 
there is a field within which men ore equal. If nil men are entitled 
by nature to certain basic freedoms, obviously all men have a piiasc 
of equality. And that phase is what democracy ns a form of 
government is wholly dependent upon. 

The great justification of democracy has to be that it takes 
account both of men’s cquah'tic.s and their inequalities — that it found 
political sovereignty on the equalities, thus creating a structure of 
social organization, and that within that structure it allows the 
maximum of free play for inequalities of ability. ’Tn tliat great fact 
it is”, says a distinguished American Constitutional authority, “if it 
can be made to work continuously, infinitely superior to any other 
concept oE social racchanisra. It really rests on human nature, on 
the whole of human nature.” 

The signers of the immortal Declaration of Independence cast 
oft all allegiance to tlicKnglish King, and declared the former colonies 
to be FIIEK AXD INDEPENDENT STATES. Tlic words were 
c.apitali2cd. Eleven years later the term “colonics” had been almost 
forgotten. 
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The Constitution o£ the United States of America did not have 
the dramatic birth of the Declaration of Independence. The 
Declaration was drafted by one man, Thomas Jefferson. The draft- 
ing of the Constitution was not the work of one man, but of half a 
hundred men. Even its working had a composite origin. 

Only five of the fifty-five signers of the Declaration sat in 
the Constitutional Convention. The sessions were held behind 
closed doors in the Independence Hall at Philadelphia, in a room 
directly above that in which the Declaration of Independence was 
signed. The deliberations of the Convention were secret, and it 
was well that they were. If the people at large had been informed 
of the almost daily crises, when the Convention seemed ready to fly 
to pieces, if they knew how far apart in opinion the delegates 
sometimes were, it is doubtful whether outside pressure would not 
have caused a complete disruption. 

At the opening meeting, Washington was unanimously chosen 
to preside. This prevented him from taking an active part in the 
debates. Records show that throughout the long deliberations of 
the Convention, he had never entered into its discussions. Indeed, 
so far as is known, he addressed the Convention only twice, on the 
first and last days of the meeting. Though not of “fluent 
elocution”, he performed his duties as moderator in a fashion to 
allay strife, and through informal channels his advice was always 
available. 

The lamented William Gladstone, the noted English statesman, 
described the Amcric.an Constitutiou as the most wonderful work 
ever struck off at a given time by the brain and purpose of man.” 
The statement is true merely to the extent that it is a wonderful 
document, but it was not struck off at a given moment; it did not 
spring full-grown from the mind of man. It was the product of 
experience and had its roots far into the past. One can trace some 
of its provisions to Magna Carta, to the Bill of Rights, and to the 
writings of such men as John Locke, Hobbes, Rousseau, ilontcsquicu. 

Kor should it be forgotten that the Constitution was formed 
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in the crucible oi contending forces and minds hard to reconcile, 
and the result was a document which one of its authors characterized 
as a bundle of compromises**. 

The delegates had from the first many causes of discord. 
They were gathered together to draw up an instrument of 
government that wouid bind together the people of a widely scattered 
country composed of thirteen States varying in size, occupation, and 
social habits, ft needed to be suitable alike for people whose 
chief interest was trade; for tliose who were predominantly 
agriculfnral : for large States and small; for States with many stives, 
and for States with but few " other persons ” than freemen. Grave 
as were the difficulties which faced the delegates, graver were 
reasons for union. The love of liberty, the fear of foreign powers, 
and a common pride in their triumph over England were the 
important factors which helped to bring together the confiicting 
interests. 

Three great compromises laid the foundation of the jVmerican 
Federal Constitution. The first compromise, by allowing equal 
representation to big and little States in the tipper House (Senate), 
won the small States to the new scheme, and by making population 
the basis of representation in the Lower House (House of 
Representatives), prepared the way for a strong and permanent 
government. This first compromise was Madison's great victory, 
without which nothing could have been effected. 

The Eonthern States wanted the slaves to be counted for 
representation, hut not for taxes. It was compromised by allowing 
the south to count three-fifths of the slaves for representation. 
This second compromise won over the slave States. 

The third difficulty was between the agricnltnral States and 
the States engaged chieny in trade. The States, engaged in trade, 
wished Federal Congress to regulate commerce, while the agricultural 
States feared central control and preferred to have each Shito make 
iu own trade laws. This was compromised by granting to Congrc.ss 
the power of regulating trade by n majority vote and by ailowing 
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slave trade to go on for txvcnt) jeara longer The third compromise, 
vrhile permitting 8la%e traffic to continue for n period of time, 
secured free trade between States, and gave control of foreign trade 
to the federal government 

These compromises were armed at after four months of 
patient— and impatient — verbal bouts As compared witb the 
tremendous difficulties which confronted the American Founding 
Fathers, the trials and tribulations of the mnVers of the Indian 
nation of toda^ are mere picnic 

On September 17, 1787, General George Washington rose from 
his chair as presiding officer to put to the Constitutional Convention 
one of the last questions upon which it was to vote He rose to 
“offer his sentiments" and urge the adoption of the proposal The 
Convention had then been m session for four months It had 
brought to the nearest possible approach to general acceptabilit}*, the 
draft of a document wluch was to make a nation of the newly 
independent colonies in North America 

Benjamin Franklin had opened bis final address to the Conren 
tion "With the statement that “there are several facts of this Consti 
tution which I do not at present approve, but I am not sure that I 
shall never approve them " But he had gone on to saj that he 
doubted “whether any other convention we can obtain may be able 
to make a better Constitution", for “when you assemble a number of 
men to have the advantage of their joint wisdom, you inevitably 
assemble with those men all their prejudices, their passions, their 
errors of opinion, their local interests, and their selfish views” He 
consented to the Constitution “because I expect no better and because 
I am not sure that it is not the best ” And then he powerfully urged 
all delegates to sign in evidence of the * unanimous consent of the 
States present ” Benjamin Fnnkhn was a peace-maker, a great stabi- 
liKing force 

However, all the delegates did not sign the Constitution Al- 
though they were earnest for the republican principles, and were the 
most zealous and active supporters of the rights of their country 
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imperishable charter. The Constitution, at its best was considered a 
fairly good compromise. Washington, Hamilton, Franklin, Madison 
and Jefferson recognized the imperfections of the Constitution, but 
felt that it was a step towards “a more perfect Union”. 

There was much doubt whether the people of the time would 
accept it. Some felt it was too democratic. Most of the common 
people felt it was too aristocratic a document, characterising it as 
“a covenant with death and an agreement with Hell”. Only the 
promise to add a BUI of Rights, the first ten amendments, succeeded 
in obtaining ratification. 

Time has proved both the Radicals and the Tories wrong. The 
Constitution has been the safeguard of basic liberties and the founda- 
tion of the Republic. This Constitution, with the exception of the 
nineteen amendments , stands exactly as it was adopted. Time has 
demonstrated that the Founding Fathers builded better than they 
knew. 

Were not the Fathers innovators ? They were. They were 
considered such impractical idealists, dangerous revolutionists, and 
crack pots in their time that the American experiment in ael£-govern- 
meut was even more fearfully looked upon in Europe than the 
Soviet experiment in Russia is regarded now. But America is today 
the richest and most powerful nation on the globe. Americans are 
not spending much time patting on their back. They are, however, 
under their republican form of government, now honoured and 
respected as being in the forefront of enlightened progress. 
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HAU niLAS SAUDA 


BY 

RAMGOPAL. Dai^t.Liw, 
Dongcdort. 


M r. Hnrbilns Sfirda, in commcmorntlon of whose life-work this 
vohimc is brought out, mnks nmongst the great reformers 
of tlie day. His name 1ms become a household word in 
India on account of the Clnld Marriage Restraint Act popularly 
called Sarda Act, — a beneficent piece of legislation so urgently 
needed for the preservation of the licalth and strength of the millions 
inhabiting India, He was born in Ajmer on 3rd June 18G7. Hia 
father, Sriyut HarNarayann, himself a scholar and a Vedantist, was 
the Librarian of the Government College library. His healthy 
parentage, the library of the college to which he had free access, 
the training given by a cultured, loving parent, and the wholesome 
environment in which he moved, were the early potential factors 
which later moulded him into a great social reformer, a hlstoriau 
of repute, an author of several useful books, and a legislator of note. 

He was first elected to the Legislative Assembly in 1923, and was 
consecutively re-slected to it twice since. The work done by him in 
pushing on legislation to put a stop to some of the harmful customs 
and practices and to remove or modify certain legal disabilities of 
Hindu women, will ever be gratefully remembered by his countryfolk 
and prominently noted by future historians. By this one humanitarian 
legislation, he has saved Indian womanhood from a lingering 
misery and the progeny of India from degeneration. 

I have known Mr. Sarda intimately for over half a century 
and have been struck with his high and varied attainments. As a 
judge (both on the Bench and outside) of persons, their acts and 
attitude in private and public life, he is quick in comprehension, 
sound, just aud well-reasoned in his judgment. As a writer and 
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author, his several books will bespeak Iiis merits. Ae n debater and 
conversationalist he is brilliant, polislied and pertinent. 1 have 
heard him speak several times at semi-public meetings and he was 
always complimented as a fine public speaker. He is also a good 
narrator of some of the historical events of Ilajpiitano. As a friend, 
guide and counsellor, he has alwn^'s been accessible to the people. 
I have several times watclied him patiently listening to the long 
tales of complaints or grievances of some of the citizens of Ajmer 
and Kasirabad and successfully espousing their cause when he was 
convinced of the justice of their case. 

Jfr. Sarda, as a reformer, has already been widely and deeply 
appreciated, congratulated, complimented and thanked not On}y hy 
the intelligentsia but also by the other progressive elements of Indian 
society. The Child-Marriage Uestrnint Act is practically known all 
over India as the Sarda Act for which he has been extolled and 
honoured as a great benefactor to the coming generations all over 
India, His name will long be remembered in Indian history along 
with other reformers, such ns Raja Ram Mohan Roy, ICcsliab Chancier 
Sen, Daynnand and others of the last century, and a number of 
other stalwarts of the present century. It is thrmigli thoir agitation 
and laboutft that some salutar}* reforms have been introduced and 
some pernicious evils removed or mollified, such as the oilious and 
inhuman customs of tSatt\ Child .Marriage, Cliild-M idowbootl, 
withholding fcmile education, denial of the rights of inheritance, 
refusal of common c(|ual rights and opportunities of Bclf-improvcmcnt 
to women who form half the humau-kiud, InimaTi untouchabiVily 
and rigiditv of caste and creed which prevents the fu-‘iou of difTcrnil 
races inhabiting India. Mr. Sarila should fitly be plact'd among the 
miks-’of the nation-builderfl. Tor f con-*idcr that tho^c who have 
Btudiouslv, intelligently and resolutely worked for the removal of 
harmful and laateful f>olitical, social, or religions laws, usages and 
customs, or for the establishment of communal and religious nnUm 
an I harmctiy, or for mental emancipaiion by bre.aking the fetters 
forgrd bv tupCf"tition anl iinrc.s.son, or for ihr larger liViiy, 
cpiUity and fravrnily of mankind; or for the letter sclf-Kovcmmcnt 
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of man, have a just claim to the title oE-nation-builders. Biographies 
of such persons and suitable memorials to them not only in their 
birth-place but in all the capital towns have an educative value, 
inspiring present and future generations with the true and lofty 
thoughts and ideas, efforts and achievements of such persons, and in 
encouraging them in their endeavours for the uplift of mankind. 

As an author, Mr. Sarda will chiefly be remembered by his 
well-known book, Hindu Superiority. In this book he has given a 
mass of valuable and varied testimony of learned persons from 
different sources to the high virtues and achievements of the ancient 
Hindus when they formed a single, homogeneous, virile nation. 

As a teacher and reformer, Mr. Sarda has intelligently grasped 
and emphasized important truths that make for human progress. He 
has shown that whatever piogress man has made in the past was 
due to the use of the faculty of reason and reflection and the same 
instrumentality must ever be at work in the present as well as in 
the future, or else he retrogresses. In my sketch of Mr. Sarda, 
prefaced to his Writings and Speeches, I have indicated a few of 
the important truths grasped and emphasized by him. These are so 
wholesome and life-invigorating that they should be constantly kept 
before our minds To quote his words: “History blazes forth certain 
truths, which wise men have learnt, which men with eyes can see, 
but which doomed nations and men neither see nor understand”. 
Here are a few of them : — 

“When this adjustment is broken, the life of a society is threa- 
tened and its progress and prosperity stopped. Constant adjust- 
ment of relations is therefore a condition of healthy growth." 
This entails on us the absolute necessity for revising, repealing 
or rejecting the old obnoxious laws, customs, ideas and traditions, 
and replacing them by more true, apt, and wholesome ones. 

And he quotes Ingersoll : “Reason is a small and feeble flame, 
yet it is the only light we possess”. He therefore exhorts us to 
“judge every custom, every practice, every dogma, every 
commandment, in the light of Reason that is in us". 
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"Authority, not based on Reason, stifles action and bars 
progress”. He quotes Ingeraoll about custom becoming “a prison, 
locked and barred by those who long ago were dust and the keys of 
which are in the keeping of the dead”. He further emphasizes 
the point by saying 5— 

"The history of nations shows that when authority takes 
the place of reason, religion becomes the chief instrument of a 

nation's fall But where authority is founded on reason, or 

is not opposed to reason, as the authority of the loving parent, 
the authority of a just law or custom, or the authority to 
which one has given his free and willing consent, that authority 
must be respected and obeyed.” 

Another ardent patriot and scholar of India, Dr. Pnranjapyo, is 
of the same opinion and expresses it in hU Cntx of the Indictn 
Problem, in these words : "The excessive deference to authority 
in all spheres and the slight regard paid to the reasoning faculty, 
arc the main characteristics of the Indian people. They arc the 
cause of most of the troubles from which their country is suflering.” 

In addition to this, lie has put forth tlio pica for larger justice, 
equity, liberty and fraternity among mankind. If we fix our eyci 
on these truths aud act on them, then the future of our country will 
indeed be brighter and more assured. 

Man has ever been governed and swayed by ideas, opinions, 
doctrines, true or false, real or fanciful. Such ideas, when impressed 
on our minds in our childhood and youth, become hard mental habits 
which become so diflicuU later on to change, mexUfy or replace. We 
sec everywhere how they become the directing forces, somewhat 
like those impulses which wc call by the name of instincts. Right 
iJe.as have lc<l man on the right path, wrong ideas have Iwl him on 
tljc wrong. And the one problem for modern science ami education 
has Irtrcn how to d'jscanl the old false ideas and how to inlrodnco and 
fix tlm new and tru»' ones in their place. Tor wr know tint, If we 
cannot change a man's idf.as, wc cannot change his actions. In his 
third on the ChiM*.Mnrriagc Bill, he thus exhort* the Meml>er* 
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o£ the Legislative Assembly and, through them, his countrymen; 

“1 beg you gentlemen to brush aside all objections, 
sacerdotal or profane, ancient or modern, based on tradition or 
custom which stunt our growth or stand in the way of our 
achieving our goal. Listen not, gentlemen, to ante-diluvian 
notions which have spent their force; stick not to the worn-out 
dead ideas, but live in the present, the living present, and 
fix your eyes steadfastly on the future — tho glorious future 
of our country.” 


MESSAGE 

BY 

RAJA JWALA PRASAD, M. 1. E., 

Pro^Vlce-Chancellory Benares Hindn University, 


IT have been an admirer of Diwan Bahadur Her Bilas Sarda for many 
-**• years as a social reformer and active worker of the Arya Samaj. 

1 read his book Hindu Supenority with great profit and have 
been following his efforts at social legislation with pleasure and pride. 
He is a veteran patriot and a dear friend. On this auspicious occa> 
sion of his having completed seventy years of age, I pray to the 
Almighty to spare him for many years to serve his motherland and 
fellow brethren. 
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BY 

SANKARA KRISHNA CHETTUR, I. C, S., 
Madras Presidency, 


i HERE is so much talk about Renaissance in India now-a-days 
that I am forced to take up seriously for consideration a 
habit of mind among us, Tvhich I think is fatal to all 
progress, and irreconcilable ■with the idea of any Renaissance. And 
1 consider that the measure of India’s success in any of the numerous 
Renaissances that are claimed for her will depend on how far she 
can get away from this habit of mind, which is devitalising her day 
by day. 1 refer to those shadow sentiments by wliich Indians are 
continually obsessed with the glories of India’s past, to the exclusion 
of an active and dynamic interest in her present and in her future. 
There is nothing which gives me more pain than to hear Indians 
minimizing the splendour of any modern world achievement, whether 
in mechanics, in art, in science, in literature or in politics, by a 
a spirited and irrelevant reference to some ancient glory in her 
past which is referred to as overshadowing the achievement under 
discussion. This according to me is the surest symbol of our 
present decadence. 

Excessive sentimentalising over the past is not helpful in the 
present : stated thus baldly this truth is platitudinous. Nations and 
societies as well as other organisms have their cycles of birth and 
death and out of death comes fresh life, but disintegration which is 
merely static, and not dynamic is fatal. In other words, it is good 
to die, but unpleasant to remain in a state of death. It is even 
more unpleasant when one is approaching that state and begins to 
brag about the glories of the past. It is like a dying man trying 
to turn over and pat himself on the back. I am consciously 
exaggerating the position in India today not to achieve an epigram, 
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but to (Irnvr nttcnlion to the truth. The trnlli iq thnt ^vc nrc in n 
ptfltc of arrected <lcvclopnicnt both politicnlly, and economically and 
if 1 am 60 frank, ppiritunlly ulgo. The causes of this arrested 
development arc not far to seek. Mr. H. N. Urail««ford in his — 
Itchcl hxdiii ascribes the stunting of our economic growth to the 
inequitable fiscal j*olicy of the Ilritish. He says that efficiency was 
unduly concentrated u]>on the elementary tasks of Government, 
]>olicc, justice and the maintenance of order, whereas the constructive 
ta^k of economic development ond jKJpiilar education were neglected 
for generation's. Incidcntall}*, he refers to the ugly fiscal policy of 
the Last India Compan}' which sought to destroy the Indian 
manufactures and foster Lnglish imports. While these statements 
of Mr, lirailsford nrc true ns far as they go, it is also true that the 
state of the country, due to fear of invasion from without and 
internal dissensions within, was such that a very large amount of 
attention and care had to be devoted to the subjects he mentions in 
order to secure peace and safety and t!»e civil liberty of the subject. 
It is also true that of late increasing attention is being devoted to 
the natiombuildlng services. 

But Mr. Brailsford wbo is an excellent economist lays his 
finger on another main cause of our arrested economic development 
when he reiterates the old truth that India is a sink for the worlds’ 
gold, and that annually India imports ns part-payment for her 
exports, gold to the value of 53 crores of rupees (£39,750,000). 
“This gold does not serve as a b.nsis for credit and little of it finds 
its way into the banks; it lies in safes and chests : it is deposited 
in temples; it adorns the persons of the women : it is even buried”. 
This fatal hoarding habit has prevented a large mass of capital 
from being available for our industrial development. This 
locking-up of available capital has also been responsible for 
extensive borrowing of European capital to finance most Indian 
industrial enterprises (with of course notable exceptions) and the 
heavy interest charges on these loans are partly responsible for that 
“drain of wealth” away from the country, which would be kept 
within the country if an intelligent Indian public could be induced 
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to use its hoarded gold. And it is our oatrich-like habit of burying 
our heads in the sand which prevents us from realising that this 
old-world belief in. the value of gold for gold’s sake prevents us 
from entering the machine-age and developing our resources, and 
increasing our productivity of wealth and thereby raising the 
standard of wages of our labouring classes. 

It is clear then that any renaissance or reform must come 
from a change of temper within ourselves which will release us 
from this arrested development. Mr. Brailsford feels quite rightly 
that “Indian society, as a whole, has passed through no experience 
comparable to the rationalistic and realistic movements which in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries lifted Europe out of the middle 
ges. Such movements could take no root because so soon as India was 
ripe for any collective thinking she inevitably turned nationalist. 
Nationalism criticises the foreigner : it does not turn inwards to 
criticise the inheritance of the past". It is exactly the absence of 
this critical attitude in us to the inheritance of our past which 
is so fatal to our progress. 

It is true that many renaissance movements are sometimes 
achieved by a conscious revival of the glories of the past. But such 
movements are essentially resurrections of the genius of a people in 
consonance with the time-spirit. These renaissances show that the 
builders of a new era have approached modern problems critically 
in the light of past experience. But we in India live in this 
wonderful shadow-land ; we are ghosts eternally sentimentalising 
the past, resting on traditional glory, always finding a halo— too 
often spurious — behind us and gloom in the present and the future. 

1 do not wish to go the whole hog and suggest that we have no 
wonderful past; no golden age. A colleague of mine emphatically 
asserts that peoples who look back on a golden age are only suffering 
from intellectual astigmatism. Die-hard politicians go Further and 
say that India’s golden age is only the invention of the extremist 
politician who wanted to show np the blackness of the British Raj 
against the obvious aureole of n golden age. I hold no brief for 
either view. I can appreciate that time lends mellowness 
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to 1 'uell-sc'vsoncd tradition, tlmt the perspectne of time lends 
enchantment to the \iew But we Indnns who want to live 
eternally in the past, and not in the present, are making a 
fetish of our traditional unpunctnalitj 1 am afraid we are 
arriving ]ust a bit too late for this shou called the world And 
golden halos, — those helpful head lights by which celestial beings 
announce their pre^^cnce on this earth maj light the path'uay but 
they cannot gi\e us the energy to use the path * 

Let me now develop my theme t\ith reference to some aspects 
of our national life Take onr religious beliefs for one thing, our 
well-knoT\n reputation for a deep rooted spiritual instinct It is a 
truism to stato^thut man age of nationalism and scientific exactitude, 
our approach to the most intricate social problems is conditioned by 
a subservience to the dictates of religion Religion has for centuries 
defined our social codes and laid down for us the law both in public 
and private hygiene We are even now the closest parallel to the 
Jews of the Old Testament in that our religion permeates several 
aspects of our secular life and is not confined to our spiritual 
re actions to the Universe Apart from this, our belief in 
transmigration and in a senes of deferred payments of happiness 
for miseries endured in this life has inculcated a fatalism and 
pessimism which makes the average Indian lacking m self reliance, 
in initiative and even in ambition Wc have therefore a pose of 
contempt for material possessions and wc are nlwajs condemning 
western materialism This attitude sounds very much as if grapes 
are sour, especiall} if wc judge by the pathetic way m which we 
cling to the ideal of private jiropcrt) and the deadhni/ss of our 
struggle for office and emoluments, and our constant communal 
squabbles Moreover, this religion of ours (and I confine myself 
now to Hinduism, not being qualified to speak of Islam) has 
perpetuated social tjr mnics of the worst kind in the soul de8tro}ing 

• Bmce tho above was written comes the welcome news that the Maharaja of 
Travaocore hsstirown open all the temples Jn his State equally to all classes the only 
reservatioi made being the passing of certain rales to see that their efSciency as places of 
worship is maintainod unimpaired. 
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suppression o£ the depressed classes and their exclusion till very 
recently not merely from the sohce of the Hindu religion but Erora 
slightest benefits of the social system And in spite of all the 
anachronisms and miseries perpetuated in the name of our religion, 
"we snear by it with a blind faith which is sometimes indeed blind 
because it is often based on ignorance of what our religion really 
is Without wishing to be cynical, I think Hinduism has preserved 
us as with the wrappings of a mummy in an obsolete social system 
which IB by no means now related to the needs of the time It is 
time society took off the religious wrappings and put religion in its 
proper place I would welcome a wave of agnosticism or even of 
atheism rather than the calm and dumb acceptance of Hindu lehgion 
which is responsible for our social and intellectual apathy to-day 

And now I will touch on a delicate subject, our lack of 
physical courage and of a maitial spirit Our mediaeval liteiature 
18 full of the glories of brave wai nors, of courageous damsels, and 
of noble deeds The pageant of our chivahy is as full and as 
glorious as that of King Artbui’s renowned knights But what have 
we to show now but timidity and squeamisbness to day f This is 
an excellent example of how we try to cover up our present 
deficiencies by talking of the wealth of the past The problem of 
the Indianisation of the Army is largely a question of how the 
personnel is to be drawn from Indians capable of leading it You 
cannot make bricks without straw, nor b} magic wand can jou make 
the leaders or fighters out of the timid clerks or hesitating brokers 
The process means a re-imbuing of the martial spirit into many of 
our communities The future army — to be leally Indian — must be 
drawn not onlj from a few hereditary martial tribes like the Sikhs 
or Knjputs or Gurkhas — but it must be mobilised from alloNci the 
country — else we run the old risk of a small community forming 
itself into a military autocracy like the Mnharattas and oacrthrowing 
the Catablished constitutional btatc Sir P S Si\aswami Ayyar’s 

tUcspito adTertuemenU Ifl nc jniertefl annaall} for atlry toll® I’rinc® of Wales 
Military College at Pel mllun tie rc'porae in Southlidia froro eluealed middle tlawea 
U Tcry incagro. An ediicatctl fall cr Mid to mo — W hy "toul I niy eon run the risk of boinj: 
al ol uown on t! o I rentier wLen I can gtl him a job as a picador or a clerk ? 
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idcfi rrrts thnt ^vc shonld form Urban Iwttaliorn in every Inrgc town 
“to reduce the disparity in military qualities lx!lwecn different 
communities”. The present dcncicneicn nre due to the ])ast military 
policy in confining recruitment to particular nrca«, nnd clft««cs. It 
was the result of expediency. However, recruitment during the 
war tells a diflcrcnt story. It shows that where there is no 
discouragement, Madras takes thinl place in the number of recruits 
furnished, but only the eighth place in the ordinary composition of 
the Indian Army. Modern crpc<licncy requires that reemitment be 
distributed to obviate the menace above-mentioned — as also the 
memce to the sccuritj’ of the particular non-martial provinces from 
those provinces which arc more military. 

1 may be accused of taking a inatcriali‘'tic view in this article 
like Mr. Norman Douglas who in liis rejoinder to Miss Catharine Mayo 
in the book entitled, irAut About Enroyc ? says fragrantly : — 
“Curry is India’s gift to mankind; her contribution to human 
happiness. Curry atones for all the fatuities of the one hundred nnd 
eight Dpnnishads”. Curry reminds me of food— and food, of hospitality 
nnd hotels. It is the true art of living to know what one is good at, 
and then to improve on it. The Swiss know their forte. They know 
how to look after guests— they have a country which is annually 
ravaged by insatiable tourists — and they arc now the finest hotel- 
keepers in the world, with armies of servants and linen and crockery 
and furniture which, in quantity if not in quality would shame the 
establishments of Princes. And all this, without the unique gift 
of curry. Now India is par excellence a tourist’s country and 
tourists — those queer creatures with fixed notions — they want a 
few things \ — they want to take away an elephant, to kill a tiger or 
see a cobra dance, to get a snap of the Taj, and last but not 
least, feast on curry. Elephants — specially white elephants — Mother 
India supplies in abundance though they are usually difficult of 
transport across the seas. As for the tiger, either the tourists, kills 
or gets killed. The cobra dances and the Taj is quite willing to be 
snapped. But have we exploited our gift of curry sufficiently ? 
Where are the luscious hotels in India where curry is world-famed, 
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where-unto tourists suiffi their way with avidity, with hungry lips 
aud lolling tonguesj ^'^curry — ^perish the thought J” lYe say “we are 
pandering to our baser emotions. VVe will rather sit on the 
thousand-petalled lotus of contemplation and commune with the 
infinite”. 

It is these shadow-sentiments which make us so intensely 
impractical. "VVe have forgotten how to live, to move, to achieve. 
Instead of “doing” we “do not” and since we are fond of glory, we 
talk of what we have not done. Our Vedas, Upanishads and Sutras, 
we claim, have anticipated every major discovery of modern science. 
\Ve fly, not in propeller-girt aeroplanes, biit in the visionary chariots 
which took Sakuntala and Menabi to heaven and claim for them 
precedence in aviation over Amy Johnson and Lindbergh. We win 
the long jump with a record surpassing anything seen at the 
Olympic games with Hanuman’s unhistoric leap at Dhanuskodi. 
Manu’s code we say contains jurisprudence never equalled by 
any other jurist in the world. Wireless is only another term 
for the telepathy practised by Brahmans from time immemorial 
when they auto-suggested the amount of a dcthshxn'^i to an unwilling 
pilgrim. As for our transcendental religious philosophy, Kant no 
doubt borrowed his CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON from the 
Taitiriya Upanishad and the birth of Christ is only a tamo imitation 
of the avatarism of Lord Krishna. 
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nv 

COL. Sir II H. NAKAVATTV, Kt., C.IX . r.IlC.8 . 
AhnxfdcAad, 


I T is vrith pleasure timt 1 learn from iny friend Mr. P. Scslmdri, 
JI. A., the learned Princi|>alof the Government College, Ajmer 
that the citizens of Ajmcr-Mcrnnm and of various other p.arts 
of India desire to make a euitaWc presentation to Diwan Bahadur Har 
Bilas Sardn, on the attainment of Inn geventy first birthday and it is 
Tvith feelings of s.atisfnclion and delight that 1 add my tribute of 
praise and cstceni to the many excellent qualities of head and heart 
•which distinguish tiiat gentleman. 

The Diwnn Bahadur Is one of the most eminent leaders of his 
generation and has earned a high reputation as a scitolar, sound 
thinker, a social reformer and a true patriot. He possesses 
rare knowledge, ability and deep sympathy for the people. His 
Speeches and ]yrHings has given me an insight into his high inte- 
llectual powers and character, his kindness of heart and his 
earnest desire to remove many social evils, pernicious customs 
and traditions, which hang like millstones round the necks of the 
people of India, and which considerably retard their progress and 
advancement in all directions, whether social, moral, physical or 
political. 

It was in this noble spirit of ameliorating and improving the 
social and economic conditions of the people so ns to make them rise 
in the scale of civilization and take their legitimate place, in due 
course of time, with the other civilised and independent nations of 
Europe and America, that lie started his campaign against infant- 
marriages and child-widows and brought before the Legislative 
Assembly, hia bill to prevent marriages of girls under fourteen and 
of boys under eighteen and which for some years past has now become 
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an Act in British India. This Act, now in force, has proved a boon 
to society — its absence was a source of cruelty and often of disease 
and even death to young and immaturely developed girls, who were 
called upon to bear the burden of maternity long before they were 
fit for the same. Such an unnatural state of things could not^but lower 
the vitality and growth of the married people and especially of the 
girls, arrest their growth and bar their way to full maturit}*, prosperity 
and happiness. It was a canker that was eating into t!ie vitals of 
the Indian people and Government performed a graceful nud much- 
needed act in supporting this modest measure and passing it into 
law; the far-reaching results of which arc bound to be realised 
and appreciated as years roll on in their silent course. 

If Diwan Bahadur Har Bilas Snrda /lad done no other grc.at 
and patriotic service except thU to his countrymen and women, 
he has done enough to earn tlic gratitude of his countrymen and 
women and his name will long be remembered by the future genera- 
tions with feelings of love, respect nud gratitude. 
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TflE humanitarian WORK OF THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

Br 

Dr. V. SHIVA RAM. M. A.. Ph.D., P. a H. 8., 
ilSlTBER OFTBE POLITIC AL SECTION, LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS SECItETARIATx 

Sometime Head of the Department of Political Science, 

Ltuiknoio University, 

I T is fitting that the social and humanitarian work of the League 
should be briefly described here, as D. B. Har Bilas Sarda has 
dedicated his life to social and humanitarian work in India. 

To prevent conflicts and ensure the pacific settlement of 
international disputes is one of the main objects of the League of 
Nations. The framers of the League, however, realised also that 
there can be no stable world^peace without social justice. For this 
reason, it was, that the Covenant of the League provided in Article 
23: a ) for fair and humane conditions of labour for men, women and 
children; b) secure just treatment of the native inhabitants of terri- 
tories under their control; c) regulate traffic in women and children 

and the traflSc in opium and other dangerous drugs d), e) 

and f) to take steps in matters of international concern for the pre- 
vention and control of disease. Articles 21 and 25 also provide for 
the machinery to carry out these provisions. Article 22 deals with 
the mandatory system, a new priceipJe in the relations betweea the 
so-called backward races and the colonising nations. 

An attempt will be made in this paper to describe simply some 
of the salient features of the social and humanitarian work of the 
League which have special reference to India particularly child- 
welfare and the abolition of forced labour and slavery. In no other 
part of the world are children so neglected as in India. Child-welfare, 
systematically organised, is of comparatively recent date even 
in Lurope. Fundamental social and economic questions such as 
family allowances, education, the cinema, public morals (the status of 
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the illegitimate child) have been studied bj the child*Tvelfare com- 
mittee and several members of the League have introduced legislation 
to protect children. It would delight the heart of 1). B. Bar Bilns 
Sarda to know that the Advisory Committee on social I'juestions has 
been carrying out an exhaustive study of all the laws relating to 
the age of marriage and consent (by consent is meant here not the 
consent of third parties to the marriage, but the validity of the 
individual’s consent). The eifects of this study have been appreci- 
able. Several countries have amended their laws so ns to raise tlie age 
for marriage. ’J'his aspect of the question oliould be of special in- 
terest to D. B. Sarda, and all social reformers in India should consider 
whether the age of consent to marriage in India should not be further 
raised. 

The Advisory Committee has also carried out a study in 
different countries concerning the admission of children to cinemas 
The Committee observed that the recreative side of the cinema is of 
international importance and, accordingly, recommended the necessity 
for the production and showing of recreational film suitable for 
children. It is high time that wo adopted some legislation in India 
on this important question. 

The Committee recommended the adoption of certain social 
measures to ensure the protection of illegitimate children, among 
others, the compulsory guardianship of the child. Under bocial 
insurance laws, in several European countries, there is practically no 
dillerence in the position of legitimate or illegitimate children. 

The Ciiild-Wclfare Committee made a detailed study of the 
protection of life and health in early infancy in collnboration with 
the Health Section of the League and published a report on the 
subject. The committee was also interested in blind children and 
made a thorough study of the means by which the c.xistcnce of blind 
children can be ascertained. 

Several years of the CommitteeV work svere devoted to the 
study of erring and delinquent children. Many ditferent aspects of 
this question were therefore u.mmiiicd; the organication and work 
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of juvcmic courts find tlic rcsulln obtflincd Inthcrto, the •work of 
nuxiliftrj’ services to children’s courts nnd institutions for erring and 
delinquent minors. To followup the course of these studies and 
complete the information relating to this subject, mc.'vsurca other 
than the placing of children in institutions were studied, in the drat 
place the placing of children in families. 

Another organ of the League of Nations witli winch the Child 
Welfare Committee has collaborated is the Health Committee. In 
order to elucidate problems relating especially to early infancy, joint 
studies were undertaken concerning the hygiene of early infancy, 
mortinatality, and infantile mortality. The Committee also studied 
the work of visiting nurses and social workers in relation to the 
preserving of the health and the life of mother nnd child. 
The Committee has taken active interest in the work of the 
Mixed Committee on health and nutrition organised by the Assembly 
of 1935 and underlined the importance of the social assistance aspects 
of this problem. 

It appears that the Child Welfare Committee has, up to this dote, 
been more particularly concerned with abnormal children. The Com- 
mittee considers, however, that the normal child should come first, 
for although abnormal children require special care, the numerical 
proportion of normal to abnormal children is so much grc.ater, that it 
would be a bad division of labour to devote more time and attention 
to the smaller group. I’he problem of helping the normal child is 
very important and is by no means simple. The protection of the 
normal child implies two stages in the course of the work. The first 
is to find the inequalities and lacunae as regards the protection or 
non-protection of certain age groups and also to try to bring about a 
more equal distribution of efforts. The second stage consists in endea- 
vouring to obtain for the normal child a natural environment in 
which each child has to live in helping it to adjust itself fully to its 
social group and surroundings. The Committee proposed to pursue 
the study of this problem using two methods, namely: a study of the 
organisation and practice and ^ procedure in social work side by side 
with a study of the development of child-welfare in the rural areas. 
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, The Committee is now engaged in the stnd;? ol Juvenile Coutte 
and their organisation and the institutions for erring and delinquent 
chiHren. The Committee advised the abolition of the system of 
imprisonment of children and young persons and the substitution of 
education and character training in the place of repression. Our 
Borstal schools have a great deal to learn in these matters and 1 
think an experienced official from India should be deputed to study 
this very important question in Europe and America. The Commit- 
tee also recommends that the minimum age of criminal responsibility 
should correspond with the age of civil majority as far as possible. 

Another important aspect of the work of the Committee is the 
effect of the economic depression and of unemployment on children 
and young people. This question was referred to this Committee by 
the I. L. 0. and it was discussed from two different aspects: a) effects 
of the depression on children of the non-employed; b) effects of un- 
employment on young wockets. The Gomtalttee after careful study 
drew attention to the following points for the further study of the 
problem! (1) the unhappy position of young people, not only among 
manual workers, but also in other classes of society; (2) the impor- 
tance of adapting instruction to the future vocational needs of indus- 
trial and agricultural groups with a view to the raising of the school 
agei and (3) the importance of training young people in the wise 
employment of their spare time and of imparting to them a feeling 
of their obligations towards society. 

An information-centre on matters of child welfare was set up 
by the XV th Assembly and it began its work from June 1st, 1935. 

It has two main duties: a) to collect essential documentary infortaa- 
tion in accordance with directions given by the Child Welfare Com- 
mittee, and bj to reply to all applications for information sent to it. 
Social welfare organisations in Indio should make greater use of this 
information centre in adopting their programmes of social welfare. 

The social activities of the Ceague are carried on by the 
Advisory Commission for the Protection and Welfare of Children 
and Xonng People, in collaboration with the League Secretariat, 
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This Commission consisted, in recent years, of fifteen members who 
were representatives of Governments, and a number of assessors 
representing the principal international voluntary organisations. It 
was divided into two committees, the Traffic in Women and Children 
Committee and the Child Welfare Committee. The Advisory Com* 
mission met annually. 

Under the scheme of reorganisation of the Commission, which 
was decided upon by the Council in September 1936, this body will 
in future be called the Advisory Committee on Social Questions. The 
Governmental element will be strengthened by an increase of Govern- 
ment members to a maximum of twenty*five. The collaboration of 
voluntary organisations will take a rather different form, as on the one 
hand, important organisations will be able to become correspondent 
members, and on the other hand the Oommitlee will be able to call in 
individual expert assistance on any given subject. Begum Shah 
Nawarand Mrs. K. Subbaroyan represented India on the Advisory 
Commission in the past Both these ladies did useful work and their 
collaboration in Geneva cannot but be of tbe greatest service to 
India in these matters. 

An international conference, with tbe object of bringing about 
closer collaboration of central authorities in tbe Middle and Far 
East in the fight against traffic in women and children, has been con- 
voked at Bandoeng, Java, in February, 1937. This conference also 
will deal with such subjects as the abolition of licensed houses, the 
employment of women police, collaboration between the authorities 
and voluntary organisations, the protection of migrants who are 
victims or potential victims of the traffic, etc. Mrs. Mookerjee, of 
Calcutta, is to represent India at that Conference. 

SLAVERY -Article 23 of the Covenant provides ns follows: 
“Subject to and in accordance with the provisions of inter- 
national conventions existing or hereafter to be agreed 

upon, the Members of the League undertake to 

secure just treatmentof the native inhabitants of territories 
under their control. ” 
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League has emerged honourably from this test, and the experience 
gained shows that the civilised nations can through the League, carry 
out most forma of international co-operation to which they may set 
their hand. 


MESSAGE 

BY 

PROF. ItUTORNBR, 
Univenity 0/ London. 


I shall like to add the congratulations of one, deeply interested in 
India’s languages and cultures, to those of others on the occasion 
of the seventy-first birtliday of one of India’s great social 
reformers. May he live long to see the fruit of his great work ! 
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BT 


r. n. KRISHKASWAMI, ll A., 
Ceded Diatricte CoUege, Anantapur, 


A reference to the Oxford Dictionnry shows us that the word 

‘Culture’, tnenning n gcnernl perfection in the mental and 

moral equipment of man began to be used only after the 
middle of the nineteenth century. Human society has certainly hod 
its idea of perfection for many centuries. A ‘learned’ man was per- 
fect, a ‘well-read’ one, or a ‘scholar* meant the same. The praise of 
Bnssanio as a ‘scholar’, and Ophelia’s description of Prince Hamlet 
as the ‘scholar’ can hare little reference to scholarship, but implies 
obviously a gentleman of great refinement. The experience of the 
world, however, made it clear that learning or scholarship Is no 
necessary indication of general perfection in man. 

We owe it to Matthew Arnold that the use of the word in the 
modern sense became popularised. According to his analysis, the 
world has swayed continually from one extreme to another. Man 
has revelled In the material world of his own achievements, or drawn 
himself farthest away from it in an ascetic spirit. Either alternative 
is not a sufficient ideal in itself. Hellenism and Hebraism have both 
an appeal to man. Culture, according to Matthew Arnold, was a 
combination of “Sweetness and Light.” A lively sense of the beauti- 
ful must co-exist with application of the law of reason which stands 
for truth and morality. 

It was the Greek who laid the emphasis on the harmonious 
development of man. The care of the physical body is the first to 
claim our attention. It is interesting to note that Samuel Butler 
regarded disease a crime. There is a common saying that a man after 
forty is either his own physician or a fool. Though a cultured man 
should know how to take care of hta body, we should remember the 
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allying oE Epictetus that we should not fuss over the physical aspects, 
£or the formation, of the spirit and character must be our real 
concern. 

Good manners are the obvious expression of a cultured mind. 
The point of grace in doing kindnesses to others is indicated by 
Goldsmith in one of his essays as distinguishing an Englishman from 
a Frenchman. FTewman has stated that the true gentleman makes 
light of favours and seems to be receiving when he is conferring. 
The behaviour of a man in his leisure-hours has been said to be the 
teat of a man’s cultural growth. The art of conversation then should 
receive importance. Boswell’s biography of Johnson is sufficient 
illustration of the great part conversation can play in the cultural 
equipment of man. It is unfortunate that conversation seems to be 
on the wane at the present time. Most people betray a lamentable 
lack of conversational power, except on the subject of the motor car 
which deserves to be banned in thesame way that the Earl of Beacons- 
field advised a young man entering life never to open the Bacon- 
Shakespeare controversy. The laws of conversation are also to bo 
remembered. A cultured man is not obsessed by the souse of his 
own importance, to insinuate the insignificfince of the others whom 
he meets in society. To quote Newman again, the true gentleman 
is never mean or little in Ids disputes, never mistakes personalities 
or sharp sayings for arguments, or insinuates evil which he dare not 
say out. 

To mpst people, the sense of beauty will seem the indispensable 
quality of culture. Elegance in all ways was a mucli prized virtue of 
eighteenth century England. A man’s culture is reflected in the 
clothes he wears, “the apparel oft proclaimeth the man.” IVe are often 
shocked to sec persons of whom wc expect better, offend the eye by 
appearing in glaring colours. A native barbarity is indicated in such 
instances. House-keeping again is naturally reflective of the person's 
cultural growth. An eye for nature is closely related to the aesthetic 
sense. Culture enables us to respond to the voice of Wordsworth who 
complained that getting and spending, wc lay waste our powers, and 
give our hearts away, a sordid boon. As wc take pleasure in Nature 
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^^luch fiurroundu U8» xvc pIiouW know cfiiinllj bow to cnjoj n holidnj 
Stc\cn«on has indicated in his csm) that it is a priMicgc to he able 
to divest oneself of the dail) concerns of life and enjo^ a holiday 
Even the serious Milton disapproves of him, 

That with superfluous burden loads the ctaj 
And, when God sends a cheerful hour, rcfnins 
The cultiaation of the power of expression must be deemed a 
ncccssnr} part of culture AYc ha\c heard stones of how English 
generals in the Great ^Ynr lost in despatches what thej had won m 
battles Croce has stated that clearness of thought and richness of 
ideas arc necessarily also perfection of 8t}lc But we must allow 
for a ccrUm degree of conscious cultnation of the art of expression 
One who knows a subject soundlj, knows also to present a perfect 
exposition of It The art of expression, like poelr), is the breath 
and finer essence of all knowledge 

The command of good English has necessarily signified in 
India a mark of culture, aud this must include the correct pronuncia* 
tion of English words Culture is so invariably associated with 
refinement, that we look for it m small details A former President 
of the Indian Notional Congress is said to have referred to the volun* 
teer ‘corpse’, when wishing to thank the volunteer ‘corps* The mistake 
was regrettable and better n\oidcd 

We owe to eighteenth century England an emphasis on “sensi* 
bihty” as making for culture The character in Jane Austen’s novel 
complained rightly about the want of sensibility mthe joung man 
who came to woo her sister, because he could not read Shakespeare 
with animation ‘ Sensibility” cannot be extolled too highly as long 
as it implies a mental and moral alertness or responsiveness With 
the sensibility which induced writers to run into wearisome sentimen 
tality we are not concerned 

In his formulation of the qualities composing the Happy 
Warrior, Wordsworth remembered to state that he must be susceptible 
to the sweetness of home life This amounts to drawing our atten- 
tion to the real values in life In the Apology for Idlers, Stevenson 
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has pointed out that the idler may miss the conventional prizes of 
life, but succeeds all the time in, mastering many secrets of life and 
helps to radiate happiness to others, while the successful man 
according to the ordinary standards, may fail utterly in adding 
happiness to home or society. 

In India, it is necessary to state that the ideal of a strenuous life 
which prevents stagnation and the early setting in of aemlity, is 
itself a mark of culture. A. too easy satisfaction with one’s achieve- 
ments and an early sense of fatigue in one’s endeavours are natural 
enemies to the growth of culture. There is at least one endeavour 
of cultural value which no one can afford to neglect. It is the reading 
habit. The desire to learn, the curiosity to know, are wholesome 
instincts to pursue. 

In the mind of many statesmen and administrators, culture 
signifies, in the first instance, that equipment by which one is fitted 
perfectly to a civic life. Respect for the law and the restraint of 
the individual instinct for the sake of the general good are to be 
cultivated as habits, and they are proved to possess ultimately even 
a great economic value. In another way, the harmony with which 
you get on with others who are ns different from you as possible in 
customs and manners, is a test of your cultural growth. The civic 
Beuse calU for the Buppresslou of the unworthy ego in man, and this 
ego is inimical not to the civic sense only but to the entire ideal of 
culture. It is remarkable that present-day thinkers, like Haldane and 
Lord Russell, have frequently laid emphasis on the necessity to eradi- 
cate the ego. 

Having considered many aspects of what we mean by culture, we 
may turn to remark on the kind of education calculated to promote 
culture. The cultural value of what arc known as the ^’humanities” 
is nn old idea but it needs re-iteration. Humanity has almost run 
mad over the study of scientific subjects in these days. The study 
of material or abstract science has little value for culture. It is the 
knowledge of human character that is after all most important, and 
for this, Htcraturo, history and philosophy ore oecfuI..Whcn scientific 
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discoveries lead to general ideas ot human application, science helps 
culture indeed, but not till then. 

The talk about culture and the idea of culture arc naturally 
beset by many pitfalls. Bccaubc culture implies refinement we ore 
prone to judge men by little details of their outward forms, and we 
have to guard ourselves against judging on superficial premises. 
There are many practices which run easily from virtue to vice, and the 
want of initiation into any of these should not be condemned in one. 
To be able to play at cards or to be agood judge of wine are naturally 
not unfavourable to culture, but the man who spends Iiis time at cards 
or drinks wine habitually should not scolT at one who abstains from 
both. The greatest caution is to remember that culture while 
emphasising refinement cannot be divorced from fundamental virtues 
like honesty, courage, chastity and unselfishness. \Vc arc to guard 
ourselves against being imposed upon by appearances of culture, not 
based on fundamental virtue. 

Man lives by faith. This world is full of inequalities and an 
unfair distribution of tlie good tilings. The evils are enumerated 
for all time in the famous words; 

The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely. 

The pangs of despised love, the law’s delay, 

The insolence of office and the spurns. 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes, — 

Man has constantly wanted consolation and found it in religion and 
philosophy. Culture is another such source of consolation. The 
1 ea of culture is a faith, and man lives by it irrespective of the 
rewards of life. 
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( Fatehpdh-Sikei, 1569-1585. ) 

BY 

PBOF. B. T. VENKATESWARA, H. A., 
Presidency College, Madras. 


'HP' HE old city of Agra had been planned in 1504, on an eminence 
on the left bank of the Jumna, but it had been subject to an 
earthquake in the very year of its foundation. Akbar planned 
the modern city of Agra on the right bank of the river, and 
commenced building a palace and citadel there in 1566. In the 
confines of the citadel were included not only the public otfices and 
quarters for the nobility but houses for the common people. Dwelling 
there, the emperor could keep the rebels of the place in owe, and 
escape the intense heat of feverish Delhi. Father Monserrate 
describes it as a large city four miles by two, which had a central 
position, mild climate, fertile soil, a great river and beautiful gardens. 
But the palace carae to be looked on as a haunted bouse, and had 
witnessed the death of two infant imperial sons. 

Hence the foundation of Fatehpur-Sikri, twenty-three miles 
to the west, where Jehangir was born in 1569. The city is on the 
top of a hill, and there were some of Babur’s buildings and a Masjid 
erected by stone-masons near the humble cave-d welling of Shaikh 
Salim Chishti. The stone quarries of the place were such that the 
stones ‘may be cleft like logs and sawndike planks to seal chambers and 
cover houses.* Verily did the city rise like an exhalation. The citadel 
was two miles in circumference, had four gates, and was embellished 
with towers at frequent intervals. The roads to Agra on the east 
and Ajmer on the west were carefully laid out and punctuated by 
half-mile stones. For supplying the city with water a tank was 
constructed, in true Vijayanagara fashion, by building a dam across 
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n low-lying valley. Hut the city h•l^ to Ik ilctcrtvl and vcm no 
more the c.uiiiLil when IWph Fitch ri.itcl the cmiwror in 158.^. 
According to Fitch, the ro'oii (or the desertion mu that thebracVidi 
water ot the city had caiucd much inort-alily. Xavier found the 
place in ruin' in 1602, nlicn only ‘a few edifice atood firm,' The 
capital moved to the city of Lahore and, in 1508, to Agra again. 

The structures in the city owed a great deal to the direct 
interest and supervision of tlic emperor. 'His Majesty' s.iys 
Abul Fail, ‘plans siilcndid edifices, ami dresses the work ot his mind 
and heart in the garment of atone and clay.’ ‘He has passed new 
regulations, kindled the lamp ot honesty, and put a stock of practical 
knowledge into the hands ot simple inexpcricuccd men.’ 

The King’s audience-chamber overlooked the city and was a 
huge and beautiful structure. It may be identified svitli the 
Diwau-i-Am, where the imperial decisions were announeed after they 
had been discussed in the Diwan-i-Khas. There is a quadrangle 
In front of the hall used tor parades, north ot svhich is a stone ring 
tor securing elephants. Tlie people thronged the courts surrounding 
the quadrangle. The Diwan-i-Khas is fitted with coITcrs on the north- 
west and south-east corners, and was probably the seot of the public 
offices Its door-ways are trabeate in construction fringed by’ brockets 
on both sides. Its central pillar is nn octagonal piece of intricate 
stone cutting, the outline being Hindu and the carving, which 
covers the capital and the base, Saracenic. A lotus is carved on the 
ttaVing right oveihcad ol the emperor’s seat, and the carvings adorn 
the parapet all round the seat. The capital, which reachea half way 
up the interior height of the holl has a fringe of numerous brackets, 
and supported Akbar’s throne. Small galleries led from this circular 
space to the tour corners of the holl where the ministers sat. 
Abul Fazl tells us that there were four chief ministers, the Diwan, 
the Judge, the Commander-in-chief, and the Intelligencer. If they 
sat in the corner rooms, the emperor could easily take their advice 
during on audience granted to a petitioner on the floor. It is 
probable that religious disputations were held in this building in the 
earlier years. We learn from Bndaoni that the nobles were seated 
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on the eaetem side o£ the hall, the Sayyads on the weet, the Ulema 
on the south, and the Shaikhs on the north. The discussions took 
place on Thursday evenings till 1579, and often lasted till midnight. 
The Kalima of Islam had disappeared from the coinage and liturgy 
already by 1577. The Hindu halls of learning are described in 
exactly similar terms, e. g., by Kajashekhara in the ninth century. 

A curious piece of vrork is the Panch Mahal, a five-storeyed 
building, the upper storey in each case having fewer chambers than 
the lower one. It resembles in design the Buddhist {Vihara) 
monastery described by Fa-Hien which had also five storeys, the 
lowest storey having five hundred chambers and the highest only 
one hundred. It was perhaps used for a diversion. From the 
uppermost storey could be obtained the cool evening breeze and a 
good view of the scenery. The other terraces, open on all sides, 
were pleasant places of retreat at all times. Many of the pillars of 
the Mahal are similar in outline, but no two are similar in design, 
showing the variety and skill with which Indian workmen can treat 
similar outlines. They are all profusely sculptured, and many are 
beautifully carved. The carvings arc similar to those of the early 
cave temples of India. Architecturally, the Punch Mahal is a clear 
improvement on the Lotus Mahal at Hampi which is in the same 
style. It has a decreasing number of rooms and columns in each 
upper storey, and there are beautiful stairs, whereas at Hampi the 
staircase appears to have been introduced as a later appendage and is 
ugly in structure. 

By far the richest of Akfaar’s buildings and the most beautiful 
and characteristic are the palaces of his favourite queens. The 
earliest of these appears to be what is popularly known ns Jodh Bai’s 
palace. In a Turkish bath attached to the palace, wc find a half-dome 
decorated by a straight lino pattern. The scratches on the plaster 
were parts of the polygons which were the construction lines on 
which the pattern was formed. This structure has carved Hindu 
columns, elaborated capitals, beautiful brackets, and four pillared 
pavilions like the palace in the Agra fort. Its design is simpler and 
plainer than that of the Jehnngir Mahal of Agra where Akbar halted 
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in 1570, or o£ BirbaVs house which bears an inscription o£ 1571. 
The archlike tops found at Agra are not found here. The design 
of the facades is solemn and severe. The brackets, crudely formed 
and carved, are evidently bad copies of proto-types in the Stone 
cutter’s Masjid which is the oldest building in the city. The 
chequering upon the cornice is Hindu. The kind of window tracery 
known as Jali work appears here. It was used in Hindu buildings 
for centuries, and was fashionable in the pre-Mughal period. There 
are other indications that the building was intended to house a 
Hindu. The main entrance has the sexngon {shathonam) in Hindu 
style formed of two triangles one of which is inverted over the other. 
The interior of this figure is filled with a full-blown lotus. The 
figure is carved above the arch, on the spandrels on either side of 
the entrance. In the walls of the chapel are seven niches, some of 
which are reported to have, till recently, contained statues of Hindu 
deities. The recesses in the interior side of the wall probably 
contained also images, the sills holding the lights. The 'Hawai Mahal,’ 
the residence of one of Akbar’s wives, was improved and adapted 
to’ suit the taste of Jodh Bai, the daughter of Udaya Simha of 
Jodhpur, married by Jehangir in 1584. Beautiful perforated screens 
let the breeze in, and enamelled tiles beautified the roofs here os 
well ns the ‘Winter House* opposite. It is probable that Akbar 
spent a great portion of his time here, os it was the apartment of 
one of his favourite queens. We learn from Monserrate and Pinheiro 
that imperial orders were often passed from the harem, and that one 
of the queens had the custody of the great seal and the signet seal. 

Miriam Kothi was known as tlie Golden House (Sonahra Makan) 
from the profuse gilding winch embellished the walls, and the 
verandah of this palace is praised in an inscription. Near it are 
numerous haolis or reservoirs with flights of steps below the ground, 
and special arrangements apparently made to cool the residence of 
the fair occupant during the summer months. The frescoes in the 
Kothi represent the events in the Shah N^amah of Firdausi, but the 
sculptures are Hindu in feeling, abounding in Kirttmukhas and 
having among others, a figure of Kama with Hanuman. Kama stands 
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ou a lotus "witli Hanumau at his feet. Father Monserrate informs 
us that ‘Akbar inscribed the name of Hanuman among the titles of 
God. The garden is stone-paved throughout, and is reported to 
have contained sculptured representations of Hindu deities which, 
along with other sculptures from the Kothi, were thrown 'awa^ b_y 
iconoclastic hands near the Musicians’ Gallery on the Agra road. 
Some suppose Miriam to be a Christian wife of Afcbar’s, the sister 
of Juliana who was a doctor in the Zenana. It is open to any one 
to believe in a pretty and quaint tradition rather than quarrel over 
it. But the J esuit records make no mention of the Christian wife 
or of her slater, Nor would the architecture of the Kothi justify such 
a view. The paintings, too, on a close study, reveal no Christian 
character. The so-called ‘Annunciation and Fall* is only in the 
fancy of the guides. Similar fancy could read the story of man’s 
first disobedience in the Buddhist figure of a man plucking fruit 
from a tree, depicted on one of the columns of the Panch Mahal. 
The Angel’s attitude is Indian, the left leg dangling and the right 
leg crossed on the seat. His flowing robe is caught up under the 
left arm, in the Hindu Upctvlta style, and round his throat floats a 
necklace. Adjoining is the figure of a man with a Punjabi cap 
talking to a woman across a tree, with a peacock at her foot and a 
Serpent gliding away from the tree. 

The Turkish Sultana’s House is a poem in stone. It probably 
belonged to Akbar’s first wife Sult.ana Rukaiya Begum, a daughter 
of his uncle Hindal, She was evidently delighted by the Asiatic 
painting of the period, as shown by the Chinese carving, on the wall, 
of the Buddha housed in a bamboo dagaba. After the universal 
custom of Zenana buildings, there are no windows or doors on the 
outer walla on the exterior side, but the interior side is broken up 
into deep recesses for architectural effect. The building shows the 
influence of Saracenic, Persian, and, perhaps European styles. The 
walls are panelled after the EIiKabethaii fashion, and it is possible 
that some of Akbar’s European gunners had some artistic taste and 
some acquaintance "with that style. The enamelled tiling was 
probably borrowed from Persia where the use of blue tiles was in 
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vogue. The pillars arc elaborately carved in Saracen fashion with 
geometrical patterns and floral devices. The pavilion is, indeed, a 
‘superb jewel casket', in which hardly a square inch of masonry is 
left uncarved. Upon the dados we find lions, tigers, birds, etc., 
beautifully sculptured. One panel is an elaborate and realistic jungle 
scene. On this and the other pavilions, Fergusson remarks as follows; 
‘It is impossible to conceive any thing so picturesque in outline, or 
any building carved and ornamented to such an extent, without the 
smallest approach to being over-done or in bad taste.' 

Within the Zenana quarters, we have what is popularly called 
Birbal’s Daughter’s Mahal, a small building which is most richly 
carved. Birbal’s daughter is mentioned nowhere among Akbar’s 
wives, and it seems certain that the building was occupied by Birbal 
himself. The Mahal is dated Samvat 1G29 (A. D. 1571) It shows 
an ingenious combination of Hindu brackets and Muslim arches and 
domes. The facades as well as the interior walls are minutely and 
elaborately carved (The names of the carvers are given; Bbairav 
Bhaksh and Fazl-ud-din). We have geometrical devices such as 
octagonal patterns on the jambs at the entrance, and similar ones 
•studded with rosettes on the ceiling, the finest in Fatehpur-Sikri. 
The enriched arched arcade is surmounted by a deep drip-stone or 
cave supported on handsome massive br.ickets springing from caps 
of pillasters. The tectonics aim at coolness as well as beauty, avoiding 
a lofty room on the one hand, or a squat, ugly, external dome on 
the other. The building has steep and narrow staircases and recesses 
iw the WftUa of the -upper tdowib, and bay windows supported on 
brackets. It commands a beautiful view of the green meadow, dotted 
with the white domes of tombs, beside the rippling waters, on which 
glided the barge from the shores of the low undulating hills beyond. 

The vast amount and first rate quality of the ornamental 
carving which belongs to the period indicates an age of luxurious 
leisure, when great powers of mind were thrown into decorative 
design and all the surplus energy and free fancy were thrown into 
manual work. How much unconscious practice, for instance, is 
involved in the drawing of an ingenious spiral or the elaboration 
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of a floral or geometrical pattern ! In this case, it illustrates also 
the triumph of art over religion, as among the early Muslims the 
Koranic prohibitions as to portraiture \rere in strict observance. 
And a wealth of variety, a flowering of geometry, exquisiteness of 
design and delicacy of execution meet our gaze everywhere— whether 
in the pillars of the Panch Mahal, the Diwan-i-Khas or the ^Turkish 
Sultana s House , in the plinths and copings of Jodh Bai’s quarters, 
the arches of Birbai’s palace, or the tomb of Salim Chishti. Two 
of the buildings, the Houses of Birbal and the ‘Turkish’ Sultana, 
are the most minutely carved in all India. Even figures of animals, 
human and divine beings are carved, in defiance of the expressed 
prohibition in the Koran, In the Mahahi-Khas, for instance, we 
have a boating scene, where the figures of fair faces are carefully 
drawnj the elephant with uplifted trunk as a bracket figure; the 
carving of foliage, Persian in feeling with the branches of trees at 
right angles with the boughs to fill up blank space; and birds over a 
conventionally carved shrub mutilated later by Persian hands, in tho 
garden scene. The Hindu gaja»mahara ornamentation appears In 
the Hide-and-Seek chamber. The stone carvings arc done in such 
delicate detail that an expert wood-cuttcr may take pride in 
producing the like of them successfully even on wood. Timber is as 
conspicuous by absence as the arch is bj' its rare appearance. Ifc 
looks as if Akbar meant to make nil his buildings cyclopic, as 
emblems of the strength and stability of the empire. Stone is made 
to serve the place of clay, and the roof consists of solid slabs of 
stone, carved on the outside in imitation of tiles. But there is no 
carving on the spandrels, no instance of the flowing tracery, which 
is every where in evidence in the later Mughal buildings. Hor is 
there any evidence of ivory carving having been knowm at that time. 

It was an age of great aesthetic sense, but tho general 
purpose of the design was Indian : to counteract the he.at and glare 
of the tropical sun. Hence tho well-watered gardens of the tomb, 
palace and seraglio, planted with tall trees flaunting their silken 
flags, speckled with endearing blossoms or laden with golden fruit. 
Tho roofs coloured with tiles reflected tho light in a thousand shades. 
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The richly-ftdorncd towers rind fnirylikc turrets like Inll-tops were 
lost in the vepours of the morning, nnd swnm into view ns the rosy 
rays of Dawn revealed the pcarl*rcd pillars and adorned balustrades 
to the soaring eyes. The dark verdant banks of %-an'cd foliage were 
a relief from the silvery sheen of marble charged with the noon-day 
blaze. Such splendour was not conCncd to the New Capital or to 
the imperial city of Agra, for on their environs are relics of huge 
structures with extensive grounds. Of the least among the buildings 
one may say with Victor Hugo J ‘Every-where was magnificence 
refined and stupendous; if it was not the most dimunitive of palaces, 
it was the most gigantic of jewel-cases.* 
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^^UOBLEMS of transport roust bave been in existence in the 
World, ever since roan had goods to carry from one place to 
another ; and as production became more and more organized, 
transporthss begun to occupy n position of increasing importance in the 
economic structure of nations. Transport, in orthodox economics, 
comes under production which is considered complete only when the 
commodity reaches the hands of the consumer. Things of little or 
no utility in one place immediately acquire or add to their utility on 
being carried to different places and it is but right to regard transport 
by land, water and— latterly— air as an important requisite for national 
prosperity. The growth of inventions and discoveries during the 
last century has revolutionized transport, expanded the markets of the 
world, annihilated distance and made of the world a single productive 
unit. The isolation of the globe has been effectively broken and 
countries which hitherto had little commerwnl contact have drawn 
together, so that the wheat from Canada and the meat from South 
America compete for custom in the markets of Europe, Therefore, 
it is no exaggeration to say that transport is the life and soul of 
trade, the most potent stimulus to production both agricultural and 
industrial. 

The importance of shipping hns not been sufficiently recognised 
in India. Though railways have developed to a considerable extent 
in this country, inland and coastal traffic have not been improved and 
the economic development of the country has been seriously hampered 
thereby, Cefiicicncy in communications and difficulties of transport 
along with an uneconomic freight policy have conspired to arrest the 
development of commerce and industry in India; and the need of the 
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hour ia the recognition o£ the imperative nature of an alhround 
improvement in transport, not the least part of it being coastal 
shipping. 

If Tve study for a moment the position of India in the map of 
the world, we feel that nature has purposely set India in the centre 
of Southern Asia, midway between Africa and Australia, within easy 
distance of many populous regions and fertile countries. India is 
herself rich in her natural wealth, though today the poorest of 
nations judged by per capita of income and one direction in which the 
prosperity of our country can be restored is the development of 
coastal shipping as a prelude to further strengthening of our trade 
and industry. With more than four thousand miles of coast-line, 
with an abundance of good ports both in the East and the West, with 
a populous liinterland, rich in the produce of agriculture and in the 
raw material for industry, India occupies a position favourable by 
nature for a vigorous and efficient shipping industry. Such an 
industry will provide remunerative employment for thousands of our 
countrymen. And yet, it has been urged that Indians have no 
maritime instincts, that capital is shy and that even if it were 
available, it would be an unwise and unremunerative diversion of 
funds which cau be utilised for better purposes. Some of these latter 
arguments are notliing short of flying in the face of historical facts. 
Even from mediaeval times, India was the queen of the Eastern Seas 
and the extent and efficiency of Calcutta's sliip-building industry was 
testified to iu 1800 by Lord Wellesley, Governor General of India. 
Says Wellesley! “It is certain that this port will always be able to 
furnish tonnage, to whatever extent may be required, for conveying 
to the port of London the trade of the private British merchants of 
Bengal.” Taylor, in his Hiztory of India coQ^vms this view and 
remarks that the arrival in London of Indian produce in Indian-built 
ships created such sensation among the shipping interests in England 
that they set up a hue and cry against it. The Board of Directors 
yielded to the clamour. The introduction of iron-built ships, the 
changes in naval architecture, the jealousy of British shippers and the 
vigorous application of the Navigation Acts completed tlie ruin of 
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^jjKOBLEMS of transport must have been in e.sistence in the 
world, ever since man had goods to carry from one place to 
another; and as production became more and more organized, 
transporthas begun to occupy a position of increasing importance in the 
economic structure of nations. Transport, in orthodox economics, 
comes under production which is considered complete only when the 
commodity reaches the hands of the consnmer. Things of little or 
no utility in one place immediately acquire or add to their utility on 
being carried to different places and it is but right to regard transport 
by land, water and — latterly— air as an important requisite for national 
prosperity. The growth of inventions and discoveries during the 
last century has revolutionized transport, expanded the markets of the 
world, annihilated distance and made of the world a single productive 
unit. The isolation of the globe has been effectively broken and 
countries which hitherto had little commercial contact have drawn 
together, so that the wheat from Canada and the meat from South 
America compete for custom in the markets of Europe. Therefore, 
it is no exaggeration to say that transport is the life and soul of 
trade, the most potent stimulus to production both agricultural and 
industrial. 

The importance of shipping bns not been sufficiently recognised 
in India, Though railways have developed to a considerable extent 
in this country, inland and coastal traffic have not been improved and 
the economic development of the country has been seriously hampered 
thereby. Deficieuey in communications and difficulties of transport 
along with an uneconomic freight policy have conspired to arrest the 
development of commerce and industry in India; and the need of the 
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hour 13 the recognition of the imperative nature of an alhround 
improvement in transport, not the least part of it being coastal 
shipping. 

If vre study for a moment tlie position of India in the map of 
the world, we feel that nature has purposely set India in the centre 
of Southern Asia, midway between Africa and Australia, within easy 
distance of many populous regions and fertile countries. India is 
herself rich in her natural wealth, though today the poorest of 
nations judged by per capita of income and one direction in which the 
prosperity of our country can be restored is the development of 
coastal shipping ns a prelude to further strengthening of our trade 
and industry. With more than four thousand miles of coast-line, 
with an abundance of good ports both in the East and the West, with 
a populous hinterland, rich in the produce of agriculture and in the 
raw material for industry, India occupies a position favourable by 
nature for a vigorous and efficient shipping industry. Such an 
industry will provide remunerative employment for thousands of our 
countrymen. And yet, it has been urged that Indians have no 
maritime instincts, that capita! is shy and that even if it were 
available, it would be an unwise and unremunerative diversion of 
funds which can be utilised for better purposes. Some of these latter 
arguments are nothing short of flying in the face of historical facts. 
Even from mediaeval times, India was the queen of the Eastern Seas 
and the extent and efficiency of Calcutta’s ship-building industry was 
testified to in 1800 by Lord Wellesley, Governor General of India. 
Says Wellesley: “It is certain that this port will always be able to 
furnish tonnage, to whatever extent may be required, for conveying 
to the port of London the trade of the private British merchants of 
Bengal.” Taylor, in his History of India confirms this view and 
remarks that the arrival in London of Indian produce in Indian-built 
ships created such sensation among the shipping interests in England 
that they set up a hue and cry against it. The Board of Directors 
yielded to the clamour. The introduction of iron-built ships, the 
changes in naval architecture, the jealousy of British shippers and the 
vigorous application of the Navigation Acts completed the ruin of 
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this industry, and the ship-bnildera on the Ganges went the way of 

the weavers of Dacca. 

The following table shows the value of the total seaborne trade 

of India during the decade 1921 to 1931; 

ToTAIi valoe. 

Years. 

Rs. (1,000) 

1921-22. 

5,81,62,14. 

1922—23. 

6,28,86,09. 

1923-24. 

6,67,43,79. 

1924—25. 

7,57,97,30. 

1925—26. 

6,82,14,04. 

1926-27. 

5,95,61,22. 

1927—28. 

6,29,81,90, 

1928—29. 

6,46,19,60. 

1929- 30. 

6,01,67,24. 

1930—31. 

4,30,42,89, 

The following table gives an estimate of the value of the coastal 

trade daring the period;— 

VaOTB of the Coastau Tbabe. 

Years. 

Rs, (1,000) 

1921—22. 

2,22,29,84. 

1922—23. 

2,19,91,99. 

1923—24. 

2,19,35,12. 

1924—25. 

2,11,54,33. 

1925—26. 

2,18,05,89. 

1926—27, 

2,06,58,99. 

1927—28. 

2,20,46,10. 

1928—29. 

2,09,29,31. 

1929—30. 

2,03,25,39. 

1930—31. 

1,74,16,06. 


The above figures are eloquent of the enormous value o£ Infiia’s 
coastal trade which is three times as valuable ns her foreign trade. 
Even if the trade between India and foreign countries is left 
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untouched, the control of her coast'll shipping ■will be of enormous 
importance to the people of the country But the fact remains that 
a ma^or part of e\ en this trade is in the control of foreign companies 
The two most important Shipping Companies m India are the 
British Indian Steam Navigation Company Limited and the Asiatic 
Steam Navigation Company Both of tljese are British owned The 
British Indian Steam Navigition Company has a paid up capital of 
more than SJ million pounds, a reserve of about million pounds 
and fleet and investments to the value of more than seven million 
pounds In 1931 the Company made a net profit of £ 222,901 and 
distributed £ 221,57t3 in dividends The Company had in 1932,128 
ships with a total gross tonnage of 757,210 tons and dead weight 
tonnage of 989,122 tons with an average age of 13 1/4 years The 
Asiatic Steam Navigation Company was registered in 1878 and 
reorganised m 1931 As reorganised, it has a capital of £ 1 million 
divided luto ten shares Thej took over Turner’s Steam Navigation 
Corapanj They owned in 1932, sixteen steamers with a tot il tonnage 
of 78,659 tons gross, with an average age of eleven ) ears 1 be largest 
Indian shipping Comp my is the bcindia Steam Navigation Company 
It has a share capital of about lU 90 lakhs In 1931 it made a net 
profit of about tivo lakhs and paid a total dividend of about lakhs 
It has a fleet valued at about Us 60 lakhs It has ten steamers with 
a gross tonnage of 43,076 and a total dead weightage of 71,591 with 
an average age of ten years Other steam navigation comp mies are 
the Bombay Navigation Company, the Bombay and the Persia Steam 
Navigation Company, the Persian Gulf Steam Navigation Company, 
the Bengal Burma Steam Navigation Company, the Indian Co opera- 
tive Navigation Company, the Eastern Steam Navigation Comp my, 
the Malabar Steamship Company, U. Assarin Co , Eastern Peninsular 
Navigation Co , the Bombay Steamships Ltd , and the Cowosjee 
Dinsha'w Bros, In this connection it will be interesting to note that 
the India Government pay the P. and 0 Company Rs six to seven 
lakhs every year for the carriage of mails Subsidies are also paid to 
other companies for the same purpose* Us 15 18,000 to the British 
Indian Steam Navigation Co , Rs 67,320 to the K S N. Co , and 
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the I. G, S. N. Co., and Rs. two lakhs to thelrrawaddy Flotilla Company 
Besides this, India pays enormons suins as freight charges both for 
the import and the export of goods. The freight rates she has to 
pay are decided solely by the foreign shipping rings and combinea. 
Leaving out the charges for imports, India pays eight and a halE 
millions on her export goods which amount to seven and a half 
million tons. 

It is also Undeniable that the freight rates have also worked 
adversely to the interests of India. Freight rates between Indian 
ports and foreign ports are greater than those between foreign ports 
of ei^ual distance. This neutralises, to a very large extent, the natural 
protection that an industry might expect in its own country by reason 
of the distance of foreign manufacturing centres. 

Indigenous shipping is also handicapped by the attitude of the 
Shipping Conference which resorts to cut-throat competition, to the 
deferred rate system and also to rate wars. Though shipping is not 
completely amenable to national laws, it restores the national exchange 
in times of abnormal trade conditions and forms an important asset 
in the national balance sheet of maritime countries. From such an 
important industry, India too should profit and a powerful mercantile 
marine is essential, not merely for the maintenance of our self-respect 
but for affording employment for thousands of young men who now 
ate ■unctoploycd or employed. There we no more prodt' 

able forrna of businesa than navigation, marine engineering and 
insurance and no wonder therefore that there has been on increasing 
agitation for the reservation of coastal traffic to Indians and for the 
active participation of Indians in the coosting trade. 

Sip P. S. Sivaswami Iyer moved a resolution in the Assembly 
for the development of Indian JlercnntUo marine and the Government 
of India appointed a Committee to consider and report on the 
measures to be taken to further the object advocated in the resolution. 
The Committee recommended (I) that a training ship should be 
established, (2) that provision should bo made for training marine 
engineers and (3) that arrangements should bo made for the progres- 
sive reaervation of costal trade for Indian ships. It was suggested 
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tlmt government should buy the British lines And transfer them to 
Indian hands and that government should give facilities for the 
dcvclopmcntof shipyards and for the establishment of the ship-building 
industry. The only action taken by the government on these recom- 
mendations was the establishment of the training ship ‘DuffenV. This 
ship turned out cHlcicnt Indian cadets ns mercantile marine officers. 
But government liavc not been over-enthusiastic about the matter, and 
agitation for action by government still continued. In 1925 Mr. K.C. 
Kcogy gave notice of a bill but since government wanted to consult 
their law.ofliccrs in Kngland, Mr. Ncogy did not press the measure. 
On 22nd March, 1928, Jtr. S, N. llaji moved a bill to reserve the 
coastal traffic of India to Indian vessels. On 7th September, 1932, 
Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad moved for fixing the minimum rates for the 
passenger carr^dng trade by sea between the coastal ports of India. 

Various methods have been suggested for improving the posi- 
tion of Indian shipping. Some of them are reservation of coastal 
shipping to Indians, giving subsidies for the development of the 
Industry, regulation of the rate war by lixingmaximam and minimum 
rates and by securing greater co-ordination between ports and between 
rail and sea traffic. There has been prolonged and persistent agita- 
tion for the reservation of coastal shipping and it is imperative on the 
part of government to encourage this national industry. Direct and 
indirect aids have been given to shipping in all progressive countries 
of the world. France, Italy, Australia, Spain and Japan have all 
given bounties end subsidies for construction and navigation of ships 
and postal subventions to steamship services are given in all parts of 
the world. Germany, the Kcthcrlands, Belgium aud tlie U. S. A. 
have all given exemptions from import duties for ship-building 
materials and coastal traffic has been assured for its nationals in 
almost all civilized countries ot the world. In great Britain, the 
Cunard Company is given an annual grant for maintaining a ship of 
approved speed and recently government gave all facilities for build- 
ing the Queen Mary. In Belgium, the Loyad Royal Beige line receives 
an annual credit and certain Brazilian Shipping lines are also in 
receipt of subsidies. The German Government sets apart every year 
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certain amounts for assistance in ship-building and in order to 
preserve its political independence. Japan pays the heavy expenditure 
involved in building up her mercantile marine. Ever since 1871 
Japan has steadily and persistently developed her mercantile marine. 
In 1883 she had 680 ships aggregating 110,100 tons and today she is 
one of the premier naval powers of the world. Australia too has 
protected her coastal trade by imposing certain regulations under her 
Navigation Act. That Indians too should wish to develop their own 
mercantile marine for her own coastal trade and coastal defence is 
therefore only & natural and legitimate desire and it is an elementary 
duty of the Government of India to meet the wishes of the Indian 
people in this matter. As in other countries, adequate subsidies 
should be given to the shipping industry and the building of ships in 
India should be encouraged in every way. In fairness to Indian 
enterprise a part, at least, of the subsidy given to British companies 
should be given to Indian concerns. Government baa recognised the 
need for state ownership and management of Indian railways. It is 
time they recognised the vital importance of the shipping industry to 
this country and buy up some at least of tbe lines and run it them- 
selves at least till they can be handed over to Indian Companies. In 
the competition with the giant British industry the infant shipping 
industry of India needs protection and safeguard. The minimum that 
Government can do is to insist on Indianization in the companies 
trading in India and protecting the interests of Indian Companies 
already io.the field. 

So far the policy of Government towards Indian shipping 
has been one of persistent inactivity and resolute irresoluteness. 
This attitude is deplorable in view of the grave consequences it 
would entail on this national industry struggling for existence in 
the face of strong and organised competition. The attitude of the 
Government of India stands out in striking contrast to that of many 
foreign governments which have helped their well-established 
indnstries directly and indirectly. In view of Chapter III Part IV 
of the new Government of India Act, darker days are still ahead of 
the industry, unless Government wakes up to the grave peril in which 
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this industry stands and follows a sympathetic policy. Lord Irwin 
as Viceroy of India recognised the justice of the Indian claim, though 
action on it is yet to be taken. If Indian enterprise is not to be 
wiped out of this branch of industry, effective and immediate 
intervention on the part of Government is necessary. As indicated 
above, this must take the form of direct and indirect aid, bounties 
and subsidies, fixing of the minimum rate, and securing co-ordination 
and balance among the different forms of essential transport in the 
country. If India’s resources in the matter of transport and 
communication are to be pooled in the interests of her nationals, a 
central ministry of transport becomes an imperative necessity. 
Nationalisation of Indian coastal shipping is certainly an important 
direction in which Government can show their practical sympathy 
towards the Indian people and their readiness to meet their legitimate 
aspirations. This will promote employment, and increase the 
capacity of our people for national defence. It is the task of 
statesmanship to see that this too does not add to the list of forlorn 
causes which tell sad tales of neglected opportunities for understand- 
ing and true co-operation. 
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certain amounta for asaietance in ship-building and in order to 
preserve its political independence. Japan pays the heavy expenditure 
involved in building up her mercantile marine. Ever since 1871 
Japan has steadily and persistently developed her mercantile marine. 
In 1883 she had 680 ships aggregating 110,100 tons and today she is 
one of the premier naval powers of the world. Australia too has 
protected her coastal trade by imposing certain regulations under her 
Navigation Act. That Indians too should wish to develop their own 
mercantile marine for her own coastal trade and coastal defence is 
therefore only a natural and legitimate desire and it is an elementary 
duty of the Government of India to meet the wishes of the Indian 
people in this matter. As in other countries, adequate subsidies 
should be given to the shipping industry and the building of ships in 
India should be encouraged in every way. In fairness to Indian 
enterprise a part, at least, of the subsidy given to British companies 
ehould be given to Indian concerns. Government has recognised the 
need for state ownership and management of Indian railways. It is 
time they recognised the vital importance of the shipping industry to 
this country and buy up some at least of the lines and run it them- 
selves at least till they can be handed over to Indian Companies. In 
the competition with the giant British industry the infant shipping 
industry of India needs protection and safeguard. The minimum that 
Government can do is to insist on Indianization in the companies 
trading in India and protecting the interests of Indian Companies 
already in'.the field. 

So far the policy of Government towards Indian shipping 
has been one of persistent inactivity and resolute irresoluteneas. 
This attitude ia deplorable in view of the grave consequences it 
would entail on this national industry struggling for existence in 
the face of atrong and organised competition. The attitude of the 
Government of India atands out in striking contrast to that of many 
foreign governments which have helped their well-catablishcd 
induatrics directly and indirectly. In view of Chapter 111 Pari IV 
of the new Government of India Act, darker days arc still ahead of 
the industry, unless Government wakes up to the grave peril in which 
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this industry stands and follows a sympathetic policy. Lord Irwin 
as Viceroy of India recognised the justice of the Indian claim, though 
action on it is yet to be taken. If Indian enterprise is not to be 
wiped out of this branch of industry, effective and immediate 
intervention on the part of Government is necessary. As indicated 
above, this must take the form of direct and indirect aid, bounties 
and subsidies, fixing of the minimum rate, and securing co-ordination 
and balance among the different forms of essential transport in the 
country. If India's resources in the matter of transport and 
communication are to be pooled in the interests of her nationals, a 
central ministry of transport becomes an imperative necessity. 
Kationalisation of Indian coastal shipping is certainly an important 
direction in which Government can show their practical sympathy 
towards the Indian people and their readiness to meet their legitimate 
aspirations. This will promote employment, and increase the 
cap.'icity of our people for national defence. It is the task of 
statesmanship to see that this too does not add to the list of forlorn 
causes which tell sad talcs of neglected opportunities for understand* 
ing and true cooperation. 
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BY 

SRUTANT BHAVANRAO. 
JRaja Saheh of Aundh, 


nr'HE origin of Indian Art is to be found in the paintings in 
Ajauta caves. It is the first school of our Art which existed 
about eighteen hundred j'eara ago. The story of Indian Art does 
not surely begin with Ajanta, but on the other hand, these paintings 
bear ample testimony to the continuity of earlier pictorial tradition. 

Little was known of these caves and paintings till the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. They were first found by some British 
soldiers. Great interest about these caves was created by the article, 
“Rock-cut Temples of Ajanta”, written by Sir James Fergusson in the 
year 1884. Eminent persons like Major Robert Gill, Lady Herring- 
ham and Principal Griffith spent years in copying the paintings in 
these caves. I kept a party of fifteen good painters in these caves and 
got the copies of the paintings done under the instructions of myself 
and o£ my nephew, and now I have in my possession an invaluable 
collection of copies of all the best paintings in these caves. But these 
famous paintings have suffered a lot, on account of the ravages of time, 
bee-hives, swallows, nests, want of proper care and the indiscretion 
of visitors. It is said that a few years ago visitors were presented 
with fragments of paintings by persons in charge of tliese caves. 
The only way to preserve the famous and ancient Art is to make 
copies of these paintings and I have attempted to do this as far as 
possible and tried to re-incarnate the Ajanta paintings. 

It is not possible to discuss, in detail, all the features of this 
superb Art and so I will discuss only the prominent features of the 
Art of Ajanta. To be able to judge these paintings properly wc must 
know the motive with which those artists painted these masterly 
pictures. These paintings were done with a high motive of devotion. 
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The pictures ere drfiwn Trith the high and noble motive o£ “art for 
art^s sake and art dedicated to Lord Buddha”. Those painters were 
people who had no worldly worries and whatever time they could 
spare from the performance of religious rites, they spent in supreme 
peace and in these supreme moments of devotion they drew pictures 
in these caves. No wonder then that such performance was unique. 

The painters of Ajnnta have used only six colours, viz— yellow 
ochre, earth red, terre verte green, lapis lazuli blue, lamp-black and 
white. Kven after hundreds of years these colours have retained their 
brightness and the blending is so happily done that it gives pleasure 
to the on-looker. There is not a single picture in the Ajanta caves 
which does not please both eye and mind. 

The anatomy seen in all these paintings is extremely correct. 
The position of the hands and the expression on the faces and on 
every limb ore very engaging. One is convinced of the knowledge 
of anatomy of these old painters when one studies the sitting posi- 
tion of men and women, their gestures while standing and speaking, 
the way in which they show their humility and different other posi- 
tions of these pictures. 

All the pictures iu these caves are full of expression. Different 
sentiments are portrayed, to a greater or lesser degree, in almost every 
picture in these caves. The sentiments are seen, not in the face alone 
but in every limb and every movement. Similarly expression is found 
in animals, birds and flowers. The supremacy of this art lies in 
depicting various expressions on the faces of the pictures and making 
them speak. The famous painting of the dying princess bears ample 
testimony to my statement made above. This painting is admitted 
by all ns unique in expression. The king has left the queen and 
become a monk. Her last hour is approaching. Her only 
desire is to see the king, but she knew that thef ast approaching 
death will not grant her that last wish. She wishes at last to have 
the siglit of the crown of her husband. The elder daughter is sup- 
porting her and she is not even oblc to raise up her eye-lids and to 
have a view of the crown. The picture is full of pathos, anxiety 
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and worry at the thought of approaching death, I entirely agree 
with Principal Griffith, when he says that for the purposes of art- 
education there can be no better example for Indian students, than 
the paintings to be found in the caves of Ajanta. Here we have 
art with life in it, human faces full of expression, limbs drawn with 
grace and action, flowers which bloom, birds which soar and beasts 
that spring and fight and patiently carry burdens, all are taken from 
nature's book. This art is a happy blending of idealism and realism. 
These paintings are full of expression and at the same time they are 
real. They have made those people live for nil time. They appeal 
both to the eye and the heart. 

The outlines of the paintings of Ajanta and the method of 
drawing the lines is such that we think it well-nigh impossible to do 
BO now. By one sweep of the brush, the artist of Ajanta has outlined 
the whole human figure. He docs not seem to have lifted the brush 
even once before coming to the end of the outlines. By one stroke 
he could draw the face, hand, foot and breast. The painters were 
roaster-hands at drawing outlines. 

Such is our first and best school of Indian art. Another off- 
shoot of this art is to bo found at Sinhagirco, This art is to be found 
in the dilapidated parts of the palace of king Knshyapa, the then 
ruler of Sinhagiree or Sigiria. Although these paintings were exe- 
cuted in the fifth century, tlicy are yet in good condition and there 
are twenty-one pictures of ladies who must bo the queens of king 
Kashyapa. A bettor knowledge of anatomy is displayed in tlicso 
pictures than in those of Ajanta, The beauty of Sigiria paintings 
is in the powerful definite drawing. 

There is no indcfinitcncss or hesitation anywhere. The artist 
has drawn his lines with free bold sweeps of brush. If there is any 
mistake in the drawing, the correction is done in a darker colour. 
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BT 

Mm. E. 8 APPASAMY 
Madras 


I F there is anything in the theory of Nationality, then each 
country ought to apply to the solution of its national problems 
Buch principles as have been worked out from time to time, 
and found to be a fundamental feature of the character of the 
nation So in the re construction of education to meet the 
needs of the nation to-day, special attention must be paid to 
the historic genius of the people, and to the best contributions 
of modern science and thought The co-operation of Indian 
scholars, economists and educators, who will fill the barren depths of 
national consciousness with new ideals, is eminently needed India 
has had a glorious past and her present is not without promise, but 
the women of India have an important contribution to make in 
ushering in the new age, for now we realise that women are the 
chief agents in the diffusion as well as the conservation of culture 
It IS appropriate, therefore, m a volume dedicated to Diwan Bahadur 
Har Bilas Sard i, to speak of what has been achieved and haa yet to 
be achieved, in the progress of women’s education in this country 
One of tlie greit defects of child marriage is that it cuts at 
the roots of the- mental and physical growth of the adolescent child. 
Social custom thwarts the purpose of education , the girl never 
attains intellectual maturity Throughout her life, the child-wife 
retains the outlook of a school-girl, who has only trifled with 
knowledge The majority of girls hardly reach the Middle school 
standard, with the result that she fails to give her husband real 
companionship , she is ill-equipped to answer her children’s questions, 
she cannot understand the organi«ation of society and the part that 
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she and her little family play in the life of the nation, and even in 
the kitchen she has to learn by the bitter trial and error procesg. 
The political evolution and the social problems of her age are far 
above her. She is a failure not only as a wife but as a citizen. 

The orthodox theory is that a woman's place is in the 
home. But the supporters of this theory do not see that it is in 
the home that the child'Wife fails most miserably. This is the 
woman's sphere, and it is there that she can pull her weight. The 
arrangement of the house, considering both the hygienic and 
aesthetic aspects, its sanitation and ventilation are in her hands; the 
balanced diet and the quantity of food provided should claim her 
attention. But most important of all is the care of the physical and 
mental growth of her children, who mast be nursed with an attention 
not only loving but well informed. “Give me a child for the first seven 
years of his life and I will be responsible for all his opinions," 
said Loyola, and modern psychologists unite in stressing the 
importance of the early years of the child’s life. And in this 
important duty, it is criminal to allow the young Indian wife to 
pursue haphazard methods and old half-forgottcu customs Ilow 
can she inculcate culture when she scarcely has any herself ? It is 
impossible to expect her to play the difiicult and terrifying role of a 
mother who is called upon to do work that she has not been trained 
to do— and that, at an immature age. 

Diwan Bahadur Har Bilas Sarda deserves the gratitude of the 
nation, for he has saved the child*wUe from herself. Another of 
the many blessings which the Sarda Act has brought in its train is 
the fact that girls are kept longer at school, and arc sometimes 
allowed to go on to tlie University', Tlie boon tliat this confers, 
both to the girl and to the nation, is not fully realised. Tlicso few 
years cover a period which is the most formative and plastic in a 
child's life— the period of adolescence. That this pcriotl sliould bo 
devoted to higher education is a distinct gain both for the child and 
the nation, A country in which the mothers either have no 
cdncnlion or merely primary education cannot advance. Years ago, 
Lord Lytton remarked, that the Indian gentlemen lie had met, I'crc 
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able to exert little or no influence on the social life of the Indian 
home, because they were impeded by women who had received little 
or no education— whose outlook was wholly antiquated and 
retrograde. In our own times we have seen that women are passive, 
and sometimes even hostile to the reforms and changes that are so 
necessary for the re-making of Indian society. We have brilliant 
exceptions both of men and women, to the contrary today. But the 
level of culture in a country can be raised only with the co-operation 
of women, which in turn is possible only by women’s education. 
Thus the Sarda Act has not only restored the gift of a few more 
years of joyous care-free girlhood to Indian children, but has 
opened the road leading to social progress. 

But while glorying in this achievement, let us not rest on our 
oars. A new series of problems calls for solution. Large amounts 
of money and labour are being directed toward the furthering of 
women’s education. But is this education that is provided for our 
girls, in the few extra years that they arc privileged to study, worth 
while? Till now veiy little attention has been paid by educators 
to the peculiar needs of girls. h)ducation has been thrown open to 
them, but it is a system which is not even granted to be the right 
sort for boys. A course originally intended to turn out clerks for 
the Government lias been indefinitely extended. Examinations and 
Degrees were valued ns pass-ports to employment, but even that 
hns ceased to be so now. U is obvious, therefore, that this grind is 
not suitable for girls for whom it was never intended, or even 
modified. Our immediate aim, therefore, should be to frame a system 
to meet adequately the educational needs of our girls. For, instead 
of being a help, we might land not only our children but 
un-numbered future generations in a quagmire, if we start them 
in a wrong direction. 

In tlic first place, it is obvious that girls as tie future mothers 
of the race should liave healthy bodies. People of the West, have 
remarked again and again on the physical deterioration of our 
nation, and we cannot afford to have diseased, hoilotv-chested 
women as mothers. Nourishing food, fresh air and vigorous 
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exercise should be amongst the foremost concerns'of a girls' school. 
But even in this sphere, discrimination must be exercised, for blind 
mutation of the West may lead us to adopt such devices as destroy 
all the old-world charm and grace of Indian girlhood. It is a pity 
that the modern educated girl has no use for manual labour. 
Healthy domestic work like grinding, pounding, sweeping and 
cleaning vessels, which served to furnish the women of an older day 
with strength and endurance, is now consigned to servants. To 
replace this, such vigorous substitutes as Tennis, Net-ball and 
Athletics should be insisted upon, while training in Eurythmics 
and Dancing could be added as a special or optional feature. 

There is a crying need to relate education to life. This docs 
not mean that girls should be taught Home-craft and nothing else, 
bat that Home-craft should form an essential part of their study. 
They must learn to be practical and skilful in such business as falls 
to their lot, being able to discuss matters and undertake services 
with their husbands and brothers. 

This is all the more important now, when women's franchise 
has been extended, and seats reserved for them in the Councils. 
No one can tackle social and women's problems so well ns women 
themselves. Therefore, they must be able to follow the proceedings 
intelligently and vote with a knowledge of the wider issues at stake 
Tather than according to the dictates of a party or mdividuftl. 
Though knowledge and information about a large number of subjects 
is not essential, they must know to speak, read and write with ease, 
and have a thorough grinding in a few subjects such as Hygiene, 
Arithraetie, Elementary Science and Geography. The girl's faculties 
of attention, understanding and memory should bo trained so that 
she can afterwards turn her mind to any subject in which she is 
interested and read or study it for herself. Besides this genera! 
education, n special course of domestic science, first — aid, cooking 
and child-care would be invaluable, while industrial crafts, such as 
elementary dairying, poultry-farming, hand-work, mat-wc.aving 
and tailoring may bo intri>duccd to suit modem developments. It 
is high time that educators thought of training the hand and the 
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heart to keep pace with the head, for pure intellectual ism is not 
adequate for true living. Theory and practice should go hand in 
hand. This will eliminate such anomalies as a student of electricity 
who cannot replace a burnt out fuse, a chemist who cannot remove 
stains from his own clothes, or a dietitian who never troubles about 
the food-value of what he cats. But above all, the child should not 
be BO over-loaded with memory-work ns to feel the wings of his 
imagination clipped, or her innate tact and sense of harmony cramped 
and standardised, so that she loses nil originality and love of beauty. 

Most husbands and parents would care very little whether a 
girl knows Botany or Geography ; but they will feel a very distinct 
interest in her having a strong sense of duty and responsibility, 
patience, affection and tact — in other words, character is what is 
required. The home atmosphere is esentially one of affection, 
feelings and service. It is one of the characteristics of women that 
they make their way through life with the qualities of the heart, 
rather than of the head, for it is their feelings and intuition that 
guides of them rather than cold reason. So it is of paramount 
importance to stress in the education of girls the training of her 
volition and emotions. 

But “Be good, sweet maid, let those who will, be clever," is 
easier said than done. Not only have weeds like quick temper, 
wilfulnesa, jealousy, pride, untruthfulness and injustice to be 
carefully removed, but the right kind of seed must be sown and 
nurtured with sedulous care. Jn this iustauce, the desired results 


cannot be had by enforcing a scries of“I)on’t8". Nor can good 
qualities be imparted by giving lessons in cheerfulness, self-reliance, 
helpfulness and affectionate devotion. Due regard for all forms of 
order and rale must first be inculcated. Building on this foundation, 
cleanliness, neatness and regularity should follow. The nobler 
qualities, or the superstructure can be added only by the girl herself J 
but she can be greatly influenced by example and constant practice. 
Selfless devotion by the staff is the only way to eradicate selfishness, 
and to demonstrate the joy of serving others. This leads naturally 
to solicitous care for the sick and infirm, intelligent interest in the 
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poor, and social service. It •will easilj be seen that this aspect of 
education, though it is the most important, is in practice the one 
least attended to. Special efforts are therefore necessarj* in this 
direction. 

The contribution that residential schools can make to tlic 
nation is not fully appreciated. It is good for n girl to be token 
away from the homo where she is made much of, and thrown with 
other girls of her own age. In the atmosphere of order that 
prevails, she will learn to look after her room, clothes and books, and 
to relate hcraelf in such a way to others as to mnfco herself an 
acceptable member of the small society in which she lives. In a Day 
School, it is difficult to organise groups which will maintain 
discipline, and work together in a team. Greater emphasis is now 
being laid on team-work and “esprit do corps**, which tenches 
the co-opGrocion, so necessary in communal nnd national life. 
Team igomes are not enough to ingrain the idea that one's own 
desires must be suppressed for the sake of the common good. Little 
committees can be formed in a residential school whicli may 
organise and carry out Plays, Concerts, Charity Sales and Social 
Service. A great many very valuable lessons in organisation and 
management, beside the necessity of team-work, are learnt thus. 
As far ns possible, the children should be entrusted with the 
responsibility of arranging nnd conducting school functions, the 
teachers standing by in case of need. Gre vtcr lessons can be Icamt 
by putting the older girls in charge of “Little Sisters'* and making 
them responsible for tlicir cleanliness, food and studie*', tlmn by 
poring over books. They should nl«o nurse their own sick, take 
turns in serving food, and help to keep rooms scrupulously clean, 
neat nnd attractive. Such a training n ill stand them in good stead 
in after-life. Living together brings about closer intimacy between 
cliild nnd cliild, nnd pupil and teacher. Greater attentton and enre 
can be devoted to the individual, with gratifying results. Hut such 
lofty ideals arc scarcely practined today. There is a grc.at need for 
more and more such schools in India. 

As diameter and Art, or voHtinn and emotions, find their ba'^b 
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ultimately in religion, no education which excludes it is complete It is 
not enough to harness tlic girl’s emotions to worthy ends, to direct her 
natural love and symjiathy into forms of service, her desire for 
beauty into creation of works of art To turn vanity into a desire 
to keep her surroundings beautiful and into the streams of painting, 
music, dancing, flower-gardening and hand-work is no doubt of 
greater importance than studying algebra or chemistry, but 
besides giving joy to others, slic must find joy herself. By religion, 
however, is not meant this or that brand of it; but an attitude of 
reverence and devotion to tlic things of tlic spirit, of prayerful and 
joyous submission to the guidance and will of the manifestations of 
rcalit}* as revealed by the prophets and sages of all time and of all 
peoples; and a feeling of oneness with all creatures as pervaded by 
the same universal Spirit. It is religion of this kind that makes for 
unity between clashing elements, and for nobler efforts towards the 
conquest of truth over untruth; and right over wrong, beauty 
over ugliness and which leads us on from the unreal to the real, 
from darkness to light, from death to imortality. An education 
which docs not root Itself in a religion of this kind can have nothing 
but a materialistic basis, and anyone who has eyes to see today, 
knows the disaster into which the world is rushing headlong through 
materialism. If we would save our land, famous for its spiritual 
and religious outlook, from what has befallen the West, we must imbue 
our girls, the future mothers of the nation, with true religion, in 
their early years. 

The Indian ideal makes woman the priestess of the home, 
finding her spiritual salvation in ministering with bhahti (personal 
devotion) to the members of the family, and the stranger at the 
gate. It pictures her as being kind and compassionate, forbearing 
and gentle, modest and pure, the guardian of the culture and religion 
of her race, and influencing in a remarkably vital way her meu-folk 
and her children; representing to them, as wife and mother, an 
aspect of the Deity himself. Can we rest content till our educational 
institutions for girls help to realise something of this high ideal ? 
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bt 

EA JENDBA KRISHIffA KimAR, U. A., 

Princtpalf D>. Colleg&t Moga ( Punjab). 

JP|VIWAN Bahadur Har Bilas Sarda has attained, by his continued 
selfless, humanitarian service, a position in the hearts of his 
coantrymen "which is more like the influence which great 
teachers of humanity have exercised on those whose thoughts and 
hopes and lives they lifted to a higher plane. In the widest sense 
of the word *pure', his life is the purest. Simple life, unaffected 
habits, deep sympathy for the people, goodwill to all, a generous 
heart, and a habit of untiring industry are some of the traits of his 
saintly character that have given him the well-deserved position of a 
true leader of his countrymen. We count him amongst the master- 
minds of our country. He has grown grey in the service of every- 
thing good in the world and his community, fie has considered 
nothing below his dignity if only it was for the benefit of the poor, 
the exploited and the depressed. He has a very soft corner in his 
heart for the unfortunate victims of 511-stars, for instance, widows and 
orphans, and his services to them are innumerable. But his greatest 
contribution to his own community is the Sarda Act whereby the 
marriages of infants and children have been banned. This alone 
would have sufficed to ensure a place for him among the moat 
far-sighted leaders of India. 

He is a man of very rare literary tastes, and is a scholar of no 
mean repute. His various works c. p., .Hindu Superiority and others 
are convincing proof of his great learning, breadth of vision, mastery 
of expression, close argumentation and sanity of views. Throughout 
his life he has derived his inspiration from Jfahrshi Swami Dayanand 
Saraswati. May the Almighty Father spare him to us for many 
years and may the Hindus who are at present in a very uncertain 
and sorrowful plight be able to recover from their lothargj’ under 
his expert leadership [ 
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8 T BAMAilURTI L C 8 , 

Madras Prestdcnci/. 

OOME ycfirs I read n book called the Com\ng of Coal 
^ The author was an American and itg theme was that Western 
cniiization was built on the surplus energy provided by 
coal — and, we may now add, oil India has little of coal and oil 
a\ailablc for the rebuilding of its civilization, but it has an abundance 
of human material It seemed to me, as I followed the thesis of 
the author, that Nature Iiad taken much longer to make men than 
it took to make coal and oil and that there was no reason why mon 
should bo less valuable than coal. Man thus is not only an end to be 
scried but also a means for the purpose. If engineering enabled 
lumps of coal, which had been previously about as useless as mud, 
to release large amounts of energj, cannot a science of human 
engineering be developed, which enabled human material to evolve 
much more energy than has been the case ? If such a science could 
be developed, large populations instead of being considered 
liabilities will be converted into assets — not merely ns fodder for 
cannon but for directly valuable etonoraic purposes India and China 
which are the most populous countries of the Earth will then be 
regarded as the richest in the material which the new science 
needed India (or more properly, Dravidian India) and Southern 
China are on botanical and zoological evidence and m spite of a lack 
of archaeological evidence, regarded by the great Russian scientist, 
Vaviloff as the oldest homes of men on Earth Whatever be the 
natural advantages which have enabled men to live so long and m such 
large numbers in India and China, the resulting large population 
may itself be the means for a new construction of civilization 

We see human engineering on a small and tentative scale in 
several directions Take the movement of rural reconstruction in this 
country, particularly as organized by the Y M C A The same 
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men and women with the same natural resources ns before are 
moulded by the moral stimulus of the Y. M. C. A. leaders to 
produce more ot material goods, to make more profits from what 
they produce and to live a more worthwhile life than before. 
Energy which had hitherto remained latent and useless has been 
drawn out, even as the energy of coal has been drawn out for 
economic purposes, -A national leader has been able to produce 
more energy from the same people than they could without his 
stimulus, as, for instance, in Italy and Giermany. The possibility 
of Intent energy in men being drawn out tor the welfare of men is 
demonstrated. What is needed is that it should be elaborated into a 
science, which would produce the fullest effects. When such a science 
is built up, truly shall we be able to speak of the “ Coming of man ”. 

I believe that if a science of human engineering can be built 
up anywhere, the most favourable place would be India. The latent 
power of man is more moral and intellectual than physical. The 
energy that is got out of coal and oil is the energy of heat. The 
energy that can be brought out ot man is that ot knowledge and will. 
Man is, however, not only intellectual and moral but also physical. 
The physical energy that we draw out of man is at present very 
limited. There is no reason why science may yet not be able to 
find in man unsuspected sources of physical energy. But there 
can be no doubt that the intellectual and moral energy which is 
found in roan may be drawn out in larger quantity and more 
effectively than at present. For this purpose we may need not only 
a science of human engineering which deals with the utilization ot 
such power as is found but also of homoculture which deals with the 
development of the power itself. We cannot make coal or oil. Wc 
can sometimes bring about a flow ot water which yields electric 
power, though we also use such flow ot water as we find to develop 
the power. But through social and spiritual reconstruction, wc can 
remake men and women. The twin sciences of homo-culture and 
human engineering arc both capable of development. 

la India, wc witness attempts at reconstruction all 
round^physicnl, economic, social, intellectual and spiritual. TIic 
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first indirectly and the rest directly are all concerned with man. 
The leaders in these forms of reconstruction are our pioneers in the 
new sciences. Har Bilas sarda occupies an honoured place among 
the leaders of social reconstruction. 

I have met Sarda but once. He struck me as a man who had 
achieved his life-work through intuition rather than intellect. 
Intellect is an aspect of the individual life; intuition of the universal 
spirit. Intellect separates, intuition unites. It was the inner affinity 
between the spirit of Sarda and the spirit of the many uncomplaining 
child-wives of this ancient land that produced the Sarda Act. 

It is true that the Act has been observed more in the breach than 
in the observance. As a District Magistrate, 1 have tried but one 
case under the Act and there, a woman sought the Act as a public 
instrument for private vengeance. But the very failure of the Act 
has tended to mature and harden the law and conscience of India, so 
that it is a force towards the goal which is the goal of Sarda, which 
is the goal of all decent men, of all wise men in India. It is a 
pathetic part of the position that the agency that Sarda has sought 
to prevent immature marriages of boys and girls is itself an 
immature marriage— -the marriage of Indian law and Indian 
conscience. In regard to the application of science to social life, 
Indian law is not adult and is at tiie best adolescent. Indian conscience 
is not even adolescent and is but a child in regard to this matter. 

The le.aders of India of yesterday were the sons of child-wives. 
That is a stage towards the leaders of India tomorrow, when child 
marriage shall be abolished as it has been in most parts of Europe. 
Nature makes a pathetic mass before it successfully makes a baby. 

Engineering is the wedding of intrument and material. Both 
must be mature and hard, if engineering is to be fruitful. It is no 
use chiselling pith and hammering glass. It is no use beating iron 
with a bamboo or cutting a diamond with a toothpick. But in the 
evolution of engineering, iustrument or material is often immature. 

All honour to Har Bilas Sarda as a pioneer in human 
engineering 1 
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THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS IN INDIA 

BY 

lady gunawati MAHARAJ BINGH, b. a. 

^ 11 ^HEKE has been considerable controversy on the subject of 
girls’ education. The vexed question, is, should the 
curriculum for girls coincide with that of boys, or should 
it be such, as to prepare them for the care only of the home and 
children ? There are many who advocate the latter. They feel that 
the usual school course does not give them any training in home 
craft or mother-craft. This, perhaps, 19 quite true. But surely this 
should be met later, by something in the nature of a finishing 
school where domestic science and all other necessary and useful 
accomplishments are taught. High School education should be an 
attempt to teach children to think clearly and to acquire judgment 
and power of reasoning. 

The point is that the standard of education for every girl 
should be the same os that of her brother. Give her a good range of 
subjects from which she can suit her own particular bent. But do 
not o5er her an easier way out 1 Make her use her mind and train 
her to think clearly. She must not be allowed to slip into an easy- 
going, lazy way of accepting other people’s ideas, specially those of 
the male as the best 1 

It has been the experience of a Chief Inspectress of Girls 
Schools in the United Provinces, that students of a certain University 
College where women were offered an easier and simpler course of 
studies with domestic science etc. had not proved so ef&cient (even in 
their own line), or capable of carrying responsibilities as other women 
who had gone through a sterner and more challenging course of 
studies. It would appear to be souud logic, therefore, that all 
children alike should have a good general education along the usual 
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academic line, with a wide range o£ subjects from which to choose 
and pursue their own particular bent. 

There is no reason why girls should have only a domestic 
science course and studies in the line arts. Give them the option 
oi being “tinkers, tailors, soldiers, sailors, etc,” should they so wish; 
and there should be no bar to a boy taking the opposite line of 
studies. 

What is badly needed is a finishing school where girls, if they 
wish, could go and take a thorough training in all the arts of home- 
making. This, it would appear, is the main object of the Lady 
Irwin College at Delhi, and we hope that it will grow into an ideal 
institution of this kind and fill a long-felt need. 


MESSAGE 

BY 

COLONEL. J. nOSKYN^ L A.^ 

London, 

IT am fully in sympathy with the object of the scheme, as I have a 
great admiration for the work of the Diwan Bahadur, as well 
as a very happy recollection of my personal friendship with 
him when I was in Ajmer. I send my best wishes for the success of 
the scheme, and for the long life and prosperity of the recipient. 
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THE INDIAIT WOMAN STUDENT OF TO-DAY 

BY 

Mrs. H. B. HENSMAN, M. A., 

Principal^ Jilaharani*s College for TFomen, Mgsore. 


JTNDIA can now be justly proud of her Hindu women students, 
whose fame is fairly well-established in their own country 
and outside it too, though a few years ago they were, as a 
class, non est, Indian Christian maidens, who were free of the 
shackles of the rigid custom of early marriage, were the pioneers of 
^ omen*B education. The strong-hearted devotion and perseverance 
of Diwan Bahadur Har Bilas Sarda to the cause of Women’s rights 
did a thousand-fold to break the custom. The Sarda Act has given 
the Hindu girls of to-day their heritage of studentship in the Arts, 
Science, Professional and Vocational Colleges. It is to the untiring 
efforts of the great leader, that India has reason to be proud of her 
Hindu women students, who, now and in the generations to come, 
will think of him with gratitude and reverence. 

I think few can realise the feelings of the girl as she stands at 
the threshold of her womanhood. It is a definite stage in her life 
and like the early dawn, which, with its lovely hues of rose, pink, 
amber and crimson, holds out the promise of the beautiful day, 
she stands waiting, eager, anzious for the curtain to lift. Her 
school-girl life, passed within its prescribed limits, is now left far 
behind and full of expectation and hope, she is about to enter the 
sacred portals of college with its promise of deeper knowledge and 
deeper understanding. 

College life, conducted as it should be, is the most delightful 
time of a woman’s life. The light-heartedness and unbounded 
vitality of girlhood is deepening into the sweet seriousness of 
womanhood. The joy of living is not less but deeper and fuller. 
The love of beauty enters the soul almost to hurting point. The 
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ideals oE liEc, embroidered by the imagination, seem altogether 
possible. The mind is ready to receive and assimilate. Do teachers 
and mothers, who perhaps have forgotten by now their own early 
ecstasies, try to understand the student and lead her gently as she 
should be led ? or, do they pass on carelessly, forgetting that life 
acts upon life and that the impression created at this stage will 
permanently colour and mould the ‘thinking’ of the student ? Happy 
is she who has come under the influence of a truly sympathetic 
and understanding woman. Women, all over India, are busy with 
the problems of the nation, hygenic, social, political, civic and 
urban, but do they concern themselves with the problems of the 
woman student of to-day ? If they only would, they would have 
such a band of helpers, which would bring the Golden Age back 
to India. 

Studies, friendships, intellectual discipline, absorption of 
knowledge, irresponsibility and freedom of thought and action within 
the limits of “liberty and not license**, the give and take of quick 
repartee and the constantly being alive to and the response to every 
new impression in the general atmosphere of brightness and eagerness 
make life at College a pure delight, which in the years to come is 
fondly enshrined in the memory. It is the duty of all concerned, 
authorities and teachers, to create at this stage an ideal atmosphere 
for the student, for it will bo mainly responsible in moulding her for 
her part in life. She is full of theories, fancies and plans, which she 
picks up and drops as the mood takes her. The responsibility of 
shaping them is great, for it is at college that her culture and her 
character are given a definite lead, but she makes her own choice 
Practically all parents in India plan for their daughter’s marriage. 
She is to be a wife, a home-maker — surely the crown of woman-hood, 
approved by all great thinkers. It is the home that nurtures the 
child, who later should become a pillar of State. She is faced with 
grave responsibilities and her preparation should be lovely in 
form, lovely in thought, word and deed. If not, will she become a 
gay butter-fly, flying too dangerously near the dazzling light of the 
world’s allurements ? Has she left all the serious truths of 
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knowledge behind her ? Or, vrill she becomo the commonplace 
young Indy, who can do n little of everything, sing n little, iwint n 
little, embroider n little and thus never rise above the “unlettered 

pinin’ to the “toivpcak where meteors thoot, clouds form, 

lightnings are loosened, stars come and go?'* Or, will she be the 
maiden, who is just on the lookout for *‘Fun*' in life, who is pleased 
with just a round of gaieties, to end in what— utter boredom ? Or, 
will she become the sporting lady, existing only for games, athletics 
and world-breaking records ? Or, will she feed herself on novels 
and Fcntimcnt and think herself badly used and sit discontented and 
idle, indulging in self-pity ? Or, will she becomo the languid art- 
student and exhibit her ImU-knowlcdgc in cheap criticism ? Or, 
will she engulf herself in religious fanaticism ? Whatever she may 
becomo, in her heart of hearts will be the longing to become the type 
of licr ideal woman, loyal and true. May the Colleges help her to be 
po, for, to her, fit or unfit, will come the call, 

“Uut soon we must rise, 0 my heart, we must wander again, 

Into the war of the world and the strife of the throne; 

Let us rise, 0 my heart, let us gather the dreams that remain, 

We will coiuiucr the sorrow of life with the sorrow of Song.” 

— Hnrojini Knidu. 

Studcnl-Ufc is not just a stretch of happy living. Serious 
movements occur when the student asks herself the question, what 
will be my position in India of to-<lay r 1 am asked to glance 
bsckwanl 10 tbc by-gonc happy ages, to fallow in the fooi-slcps of 
Sii.a and Favitri, to wnlcmpUtc and admire the beauty of literature, 
of art. of architecture and of music of the days long jiast and to hark 
Inck to the simple life of the levst— U'fore me are spread the 
drlight* of present day civilir.ation, the o.invcnifnces and tl.e 
luxurir*. wliirh I am anxious to clutch and make my own. Tl.** 
ternputiou nf dreM, of socwly. of amutements am! generally cf ’life' 
in t!.'“ present day i* l'--* much In reiisl and t know I •hall yiV! 1 to 
it* (i^'^If.atiyn— CV.n ! a!jt:«t the oM and the ii*'W ? Can f hre^k 
T’ith ll,*- eliit glrn an 1 plung*' l•^>^lly, hut ni»»-}y Into the j<ri^nt 
a:,l r: kV*- a fn*.ur<' (»'f tt»s*plf ? 



tHE WOilAl^ STtrcENT OP TO-DAY 

‘My Garden is full of the flowers, 

My mother planted for me; 

Curious, old-world, flowers, 

Thyme, Lavender, Roae-mary, 

Planted in days gone by. 

And though no gardener I, 

As the shadows fall, I tend them all, 

Watering, pruning there. 

Am 1 happy in my lot ? 

I know not’*. 

* (From one of the Modern One Act Plays) 

The student is thus struggling to find an answer in this 
stage of transition — There is the fear of the beam tilting too much 
this way or that. Does she not now need understanding help ? 

Poets have set up ideals for woman and have set her up on a 
high pedestal and a shrine and worshipped her. It is at the stage 
of student-life that she can make herself worthy of that worship. 
The guidance, leadership and companionship of older well-cultured 
women is the first need of women, who can understand the 
restlessness and the longing, the reaching after the unknown and 
the vitality and strength of youth, which does not like to admit of 
defeat. Discipline of the mind and will, obedience to right authority, 
temperance and right-direction are the next factors. But the basis 
for such training is the implanting of reverence to and worship of 
the Creator in love and sincerity and of love and of sympathy to 
fellowman, without which we are disintegrated atoms of what should 
be one whole — and we are such If not, would we have that 
ill-feeling and unkindness which cods in war and bloodshed on this 
beautiful earth ? It is so e-ssy to lay down rules and laws of guidance, 
and 80 hard to c.arry them out — patience, perseverance and kindliness 
ou the part of the teacher, turning college-life into familydife, 
remembering that the student is a personality to be helped to 
develop on the right lines according to the bent in her and not just 
turned off on a pattern — tbc«c go to make up that atmosphere, which 
will help to bloom into greater beauty the natural forces of sympathy 
and tenderness that He dormant in every woman— Then will follow 
that, — 
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“She never found fault with jou, never implied 
Your "Wrong by her Right and yet men at her side 
Grew nobler, girls pure, 

Kone knelt at her feet, confessed lovers in thrall — 

They knelt more to God than they used — that was all. 

E. B. Browning. 

But what a great fall ? 

When the student has passed into life proper, whatever be her 
own problems, she is faced with a great duty. Whether married or . 
in a profession, whether gay or serious, she must not forget to tend 
and nourish the millions of women, who have not had her advantages 
and her opportunities for the *joy of living’ ? She must impart to 
them the happiness that is hers — “Laugh and the world laughs with 
you”, but let the laugh be the happy, ringing laughter of genuine 
pleasure, which will cheer and brighten many a life. She must go 
out into the world equipped and ready, not to fight, but to harmonise 
and to extinguish the smouldering fires of jealousy and rage, tliat 
are ready at any movement to break out into flame, to become the 
joy-giver and the peace-maker of the world — “Women arc best to 
set these follies right”, says Hazlitt, for 

“World-wide Champion of truth and right 
Hope in gloom and in danger aid, 

Tender and faithful, ruddy and white 
B^oman was made” 

—Christina Rossetti. 


Light, air, exercise, right diet and a hygiene environment 
will give her lustre and beauty of form, which is every woman's 
birth-right and w’hich she should not neglect or misuse— “Charm, 
0 Woman, bo not afraid”, for in this intangible charm lies the very 
essence of womanhood. 

Superstition and prejudice rule the land — many will be the 
failures of tlic student, who tries to go forward according to the new 
standards she has set up for herself. Experience will be sad and 
dcprcpsing and many a tiinc she will be tempted to give up or draw 
back. But now will come to her aid the strength she acquired in 
her collcge-lifo, the power to smile in the face of the most apjjalling 
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depression, the power to look beyond herself find the power to 
become in her circle an impelling force, which will inspire and gather 
women to work together. Her steady plodding and conquering o£ 
difficulties in her college career, her power of concentration, her 
attention to and mastery of detail will now stand her in good stead 
and give her the ability to lead and to organise. Her knowledge and 
her culture will make her a charming figure in society, a friend to 
be depended upon and a genial hostess. Her unfailing courtesy 
and sympathy will readily bring to her door the tired, the worn and 
the sad. She will be the peace-maker, the friend, the teacher, the 
judge and In a word • Queen*— and 

‘‘For tills the worth of woman shows, 

On every peopled shore, 

That still as man in wisdom grows 
He honours her the more”. 

There is a great future for the Indian women students of 
to-day, if they are properly guided and if they themselves are helped 
to realise, that the glorious period of life at which they stand as 
students is full of rich promise. There is no need to be depressed 
about it, for the vitality of youth will reach forward with pleasure 
and energy to the ideal. It is for each girl of India to live up to the 
light given her to become a noble woman, beautiful, tender, 
understanding and true. The Lotus of our land stands as a fit 
emblem of true womanhood, for in the words of Torn Dutt, 

“Give me a flower delicious as the rose. 

And stately as the lily in her pride". 

“But of what colour ? ‘Rose-red*, Love first chose, 

Then prayed,— ‘No, lily-white, — or both provide ? 

And Flora gave the Lotus, *rose-red’, dyed 
And lily-white,— the Queenliest flower that blows". 

Ab I began I end — the gratitude of the Hindu students of 
India to-day and of the generations to he to the Diwan Bahadur for 
his untiring kindness and energy in championing their cause is and 
will remain deep .and fuE of reverence. 
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LIFE AND POETKY 


BY 

SUREKDRA NATH BHATTACHARYYA. M. A.. 
Benares Hindu University, 


TX/r ODERN Bengal has been made by three immortals — Sliree Rnma- 
krishna Pararahansa, Swaini Vivekananda and Poet Rabindra- 


nath Tagore. Kducatednnd thoughtful Bengalees have been 
speaking and writing in the language of Tagore; even the Bengalees 
who out of ignorance or malice, abuse or ridicule him, hav’c to use the 
epithets supplied by Tagore. He has awakened the intellcctualiBni 


of Bengal. To use poetic language, the Bengalee lotus has opened 
its petals at the touch of the light of the sun (Ravi). 

The poet is ever green and his song is of perennial youth. 
His mind has always been dynamic and he has given the lead not 
only in poetry but in painting, music and dancing ns well. lie has 
given expression to tlic ideas not only of modern Bengal, of modern 
India but of the modern world as well. In the words of Prof. 


Radhakrishnan, “Tagore has added considerably to the sweetness of 
life and to the stature of civiliEation”. lie is not Ixmnd by the 


barriers of country, race, religion or time. So he has received the 
homage of the greatest men of the world. Probably no living man 


in the field of letters has received so imich appreciation and praise 


from every corner of the earth. 

Philosopher.*; find out Truth by arduous intellectual quest, but 
to the poet and to the scer, Truth comes because of tlicir intuition. 
What is FO difiicult for tlic learned is so easy for n Kama Krishna or 
A Tagore. Tlic jKn t nn*l the Seer only can give the most cli.irrning 
rxpre**ion to Trntli. Tagore lias l^een a port ns well as a Seer 
and so ho ha* k)1\o<1 so easily so many KaflIIng riddles of life. 

Thev sav tijal fV(■r^ hundred >c.'»rs a Phoenix is horn. Ihiring 


l}.^ la»t srvrr.al htirulr<^l J>r.ars, tlore have l)orn six such Phoenixes— 
IB'*: Killi'M'a, Ibnfr, .^hal#*^j/rarr, Hmlhc and 'Jngorr. As 
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after so much care blooms a chrysanthemum So after struggle of a few 
centuries mother earth produces a great poet— a teacher of mankind 

The culture of a nation is found in its poetry, painting, 
sculpture, architecture, music and philosophy To appreciate this 
highest form of bli's requires great effort — the ascending effort of 
mankind A Tagore or a Goethe is not for the shouting mob FauBt 
and GitanjaU are not meant for school-boys There is something like 
intellectual and cultural anstocacy and unless and until one becomes a 
member of that blessed group, one cannot understand the classics 

Tagore has written no epics because he knows that the dajs of 
epics are over He is out and out a lyric poet Suffering is the 
corner stone of our life and the poet has suffered intensely, but the 
songs he has given are the songs of joy No great creation is possible 
without intense joy and intense suffering Like a Prometheus, he 
brings healing balm to suffering humanity, and like a Beethoven 
he marches through suffering to jo^ He bolds out hope in the midst 
of despair and reconciles tiimsclf to any situation He says. 

^'0 mother (addressing the Muses), hand over to me the date 
only so that 1 may pin} on it with heart and soul and help the 
blooming of song like Bowers under the sky 

“Gathermg the words together from the bottom of my heart let me 
create a world of joy and sprinkle the shower of song on this dusty earth " 

To express in proper form what wc feel intensely is poetry 
Hence poetry can never be dissociated from life It is not my object 
to write a critique of Tagore’s poetry I translate here only a few 
lines from two poems of his youthful days and these will reveal how 
he helps us to laugh through tears Suffering is our destiny whether 
it 18 from pin-pricks or sword thrusts Then why should we howl ? 
We can bear all these, when we think that this is not the monopoly 
of any particular individual and there are others who are in much 
worse position The philosophy of Lucretius, Marcus Aurelius and 
Anatole France is good humoured cjnicism with a tincture of 
Stoicism and this we find in the most pleasant form m Tagore’s 
Bojhapara (Settlement) in his Kshanika The poet says “Somebody 
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even among themselves. 0£ the folk-songs, the most important are 
connected with the work in South India of St. Thomas the Apostle 
(52-68 A. D. according to tradition). One of the songs, Margam 
Kali Pattu is accompanied by a dance in which twelve persons take 
part (representing the twelve Apostles) with a large brass lamp (repret- 
sening Christ) in the middle. Formerly, the actors used to be adorned 
with peacock feathers, in commemoration of the tradition that the 
Apostle rode on a peacock in his journeys from Malabar to Mylapore 
(where be is believed to have died) This folk dance has similarities 
both with the mediaeval mystery plays of Europe and with the well- 
known Kathahati of Malabar (more particularly with the Yathrahali 
peculiar to Nambudiri Bralunins). Another kind of folk-dance was 
performed with awords and shields. In former days, this dance was 
the necessary accompaniment of church festivals and marriages. 
The songs are of great antiquity and are referred to by tlje earliest 
Portuguese travellers. The language is archaic and ancient Tamil 
words ai e common. 

Colonization Songs. 

Next come songs connected with the colonization of the mer- 
chant-chieftain, Tliomas of Cana, accompanied by 4T0 Syrians, at 
Cranganore (about 345 A. D.), their dealings with Cheramim Permnal 
and other Malabar kings, the foundation of their churches, etc These 
give valuable historical details and deserve careful examination'. 
The colonists are believed to have come from Mesopotamia, and 
were mostly traders. They settled down in Cranganore, and gra- 
dually mingled with the indigenous Christians who, according to 
tradition, comprised 64 families, mostly Nambudiri converts. The 
colony at Quilon (825) liailed from Baghdad, and established a flouri- 
shing port there, but their folk-loie is less known; nor have they left 
beliind any great heritage of songs. They were great traders and 
flourished by their pepper trade with Western Asia®. 

1. SooMilna The Synan in /itrfia, Cfcaptera 8-12. 

2. ilarjinoti^wboTiMtcJ Qoiton in 1^48, call* tlem proprietors of all psppor *nd aa 
keeping the pablic weigljjngolBco Bea my paper on thi Pepper Trade af Inthe in 
Early Txmet, m Dr. Kruhnsswami Aiyangar CorntDernoration Tolume (I£OC), p. 231-52. 


roj:»K^ONGs OF Syrian Christians 


Alarnage Ceremonial 

The most interesting ol the Syrmn songs relate to marriage 
In olden days the Syrian marriage xf&s an elaborate ceremony lasting 
several dajs and was accompanied bj numerous rites, each observed 
with suitable songs and dances Girls were married at an early age 
and dowries have always been common Formerly the dowry was 
given in the form o£ gold or jewels The Hindu custom of the 
bridegroom tying a tah is still observed by the Syrians and this is 
performed in the church along with ihe sacramental serMce On the 
day previous to the weddings the chief rite is the ceremonnl shave 
in the bridegroom’s house and the djemg of hands with henna m the 
bride’s house On the wedding day, the bridegroom and bride 
proceed to the church, each with his or her party and after wedding, 
both parties join m solemn procession to the bridegroom’s house 
where a reception takes place' The couple were formerly taken in 
palanquins, and lu some cases elephants were also used, ns a mark of 
family distinction This is m conformity with the wedding proccs* 
sion prescribed for the Nambudins m ^antara SniuU* It was 
also customary to crown the bridegroom and the bride after wedding 
A party of women usuallj accompanied the procession home sounding 
ATinaia/ (ulul) and among the ‘bndliist’ byrians, women still sing at 
the reception and plaj tiic I attciXaft dance The bride and bride- 
groom must be received bj the inoilicr with the ceremonial tlirowing 
offlowers, paddj and water mid w itli m uds bearing brass vessels, 
and when tliC) arc seated on the dus {manatlolam) there follow 
annous ccreraonios chief of which being the giving of sweets to 
them bj an cMcr AIusic tlicii begins and betel will he distributed 

* In aome rlvm the r«eept on took place at tli« bride ■ boa%e 

* Thit vork II attributed to 6ink\racl trjra. The two releraat Tenra are 

Sttmn 'iPW Mssnu i 

pm ii 

Canto 111, Verse 25, 

Canto 111, Verse 21 
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to tbe guests. The feast ■will follow^ mostly in vegetarian style, and 
while this is going on the Panan, the hereditary bard of Malabar, 
will sing the glories of Syrians in quaint old lays. On the fourth 
day, a peculiar rite called Adachu ikura (the solemn opening of the 
door) and ceremonial bath {chathurtha sndnam) take place, and there 
are interesting songs and rites connected with both. Tlie following 
morning, the bridegroom makes presents to his relations and the 
guests depart after blessing tbe wedded couple. The ceremony 
connected with this is performed around a brass lamp, the bridegroom 
and bride separate making a solemn procession round it, accompanied 
by the companions and bridesmaids. The couple then depart for the 
bride’s home. Thus ends the wedding.* 

Wanted — An Academy 

After the contact of Syrians with Western countries, these 
customs have been disappearing one by one, and the songs are remem- 
bered only by some old persons here and there. While yet a 
student, the present writer liad collected these songs, and a booklet 
containing these was recently published by the l/niv'crs/ty of Madras. 
Of course, these ancient customs and rites are out of keeping with 
the social outlook and economic conditions of the present time, but 
they must be recorded for the nse of posterity, and must be studied 
by competent scholars for tlicir sociological and literary vaUic, Malabar 
is a fruitful field for anthropological research and it is liigh time 
an academy was started for pursuing this important line of research. 

•AtJetMle^sccoantof tliemarrni:ef*»’«njony it giten in th« writer'* booV on Tht 
J/orrw^e CustotM and Sanf <if Syrian ChriHiant. (Sltara* Uujr«r«ity) 


THE NAGAS 


BY 

Mr T K KRTSnVA MBNOV D A, D L 
EmaKutam, Cochin 

np'HE Nagns were n wonderful set of people In the cnrlj dawn 
of historj, we find them scattered all over the habitable globe 
Ver} little IS known of their habits and customs m those remote 
times, 60 much so that, according to some, the word Nnga indicated 
a class of semi divine beings But, later on, we find lamil writers 
apply the term to a warlike nee armed with bows and famous as 
freebooters All what Inae been gleaned about the Nagns tell us 
that they were martial, matriarchal, and inclined to Buddhism and 
sea faring, the} built castles and raised corn and other agricultural 
products for their sustenance, and manufactured salt from brine 
In the Maliabharata W ar, Nagnsof unknown habitat are mentioned 
as contestants We have references to them in the iJtiniomsa, and 
the Fi«/mu and Maikandeya Puranns The Azi and the sons of 
Danu of the Zend Avesta were triball} identical with the Nagas of 
the Indian epic poems — vanou«l} known as Asuras, Dasjus, Daityas 
and Sarpas (barpa=cobra) in the Rty Veda 

On a careful perusal of the worts noted aboae, one can see that 
even the solar and the lunar races were related to the Nagas The 
Yadavas and the Pauraaas (including the Paiidus and the Kauravas) 
( Krm ea serpent ) were descended fromYa}ati, son of Nahusha, 
son of Kadru, the serpent mother Ar}aka, the Naga cliief, was the 
grandfather of Sura, father of V^asudeva (Krishna’s father) and Kunti 
Agast}a, the lamil saint, was a grandson of Brahma, a son of 
Pulastya, a brother of Visriaas and an uncle of Ravana and Kubera. 
The Puranas say that the eastern capital of Nagas was at Champavnti 
The Nagas were m India long prior to the Ramdyana period 
After the Mahabharata War, they grew more powerful than before. 
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to the gucsta. The feast will follow, mostly in vegetarian stvle, and 
while this is going on the Panan, the hereditary bard of Malabar, 
will sing the glories of Syrians in quaint old lays. On the fourth 
day, a peculiar rite called Adachu thura (the solemn opening of the 
door) and ceremonial bath (chathurlha snanam) take place, and there 
are interesting songs and rites connected with both. The following 
morning, the bridegroom makes presents to his relations and the 
guests depart after blessing the wedded conj)Ic. The ceremony 
connected with this is performed around a brass lamp, the bridegroom 
and bride separate making a solemn procession round it, accomp.anicd 
by the companions and bridesmaids. The couple then depart for the 
bride's home. Thus ends the wedding.* 

Wanted — An Academy 

After the contact of Syrians with Western countries, these 
customs have boon disappoiring one by one, and the songs are roincin- 
bored only by some old persons here and there. While yet a 
student, the present writer bad collected these songs, anil a booklet 
contiiiiing these was recently published by the University of Madras. 
Of course, those ancient customs and rites arc out of keeping nitli 
the social outlook and economic conditions of the present time, but 
they must be recorded for the use of jiostcrity, ami must be studied 
by competent scholars for their sociological and literary value. Malabar 
is a fruitful field for antbropologic.il research and it is high time 
an academy was started for pursuing this important line of re«c.-irch. 

•AJslinolscsoimtof lliei»rrM?o«reilii>ny !• citen In »ril«r't tjJoW on JS> 
Cttstaeif ami Sffttf Syriofi {13 wn# 
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DT 

Mr. T. K. KRISHNA MENON, B, A.. B. L.. 
Ernakulantf Cochin. 


T he Nagas were a wonderful set o£ people. In the early dawn 
of history, we find them scattered all over the habitable globe. 
Very littleis known of theirhabitsand customs in thoseremotc 
times, 80 much so that, according to some, the word Nnga indicated 
a class of semi*divine beings. But, later on, we 6 nd Tamil w’ritera 
apply the term to a warlike race armed with bows and famous as 
freediooters. All what have been gleaned about the Nagas tell us 
that they were martial, matriarchal, and inclined to Buddhism and 
sea-faring; they built castles and raised corn and otlier agricultural 
products for their sustenance, and manufactured salt from brine. 

In the Mahabliarata War, Nagasof unknow'n liabitat are mentioned 
as contestants. We have references to them in the Borivamsa, and 
the Vishnu and Markandeya Puranas. The Azi and the sons of 
Danu of tlie Zend Avesta were tribally identical w*ith the Nag.as of 
the Indian epic poems — variously known as Asuras, Dasyus, Daityas 
and Sarpas (barpa= cobra) in the Rig Veda. 

On a careful perusal of the works noted above, one can see that 
even the solar and the liiiinr races were related to the Nagas. The 
Yadavas and the Pnuravas (iueluding the Pandus and the Kaurnvas) 
( Krivi «a serpent ) were descended from Yayatl, son of Nahiisha, 
son of Kadru, tlie serpent^mother Arynka, the Naga chief, was the 
grandfather of Sura, father of Vanudeva (Ivrishna’s father) and KuntL 
Agastya, the Tamil saint, was a grandson of Brahma, a son of 
Pulastyn, a brother of Visravas and an uncle of Havana and Kubera. 
Tlic Puranas say that the eastern capital of Nagas was at Champavati. 

The Nagas were in India long prior to the Rdmaijana period. 
After the MahabhiRita War, they grew more powerful than before. 
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find estnblished themselves in Tatshaiila. Pnrikshit was killed by 
the Isagaa. Alter the fight with the Haibayas near the Kurmuda, 
one set went to Assam, and the rest to Kerala. The degenerate 
descendants o£ the Nagas in the Assam hills have shown extra-ordi- 
nary obstinacy in their resistance to the British arms. Between 1832 
and 1S67, eighteen expeditions, a record number, had to be sent 
against them to chastise them. Para^nrama in bis fight with the 
Kshatriyas was assisted by the Nagas, although his first colonists in 
Kerala were repulsed by them from there; and it was only by his 
followers adopting the manners and customs of the Nagas and by a 
process of peaceful penetration that they were able to get a foothold 
in Kerala. One such custom they had to take up is noteworthy: it 
was the wearing of the top-knot which, according to the Nagas who 
were Naga ( serpent) worshippers, represented the hood of the cobra 

In South India, Kerala was the headquarters of the Nagas, It 
is still the country where the Naga worship prevails. In the gardens 
attached to the Nayar houses, a Sarpa Iiavu, a Naga shrine, is 
invariably found. The Naga workship looks like an organised cult. 
Some scholars identity Nayanmar with Nagammar, the plural forms 
of Nayar and Naga respectively, and consider the latter as the proto- 
Dravidians who subsequently came to be known ns the former. Both 
Siva and Vishnu, Dravidinn gods, respect Nagas, the one by having 
snake as his ornament, the other by keeping one as his bed. 

The Basque and the Brahui races are oll-shoots of the Naga 
stock. The earliest inhabitants of Kashmir, according to the Jtajata- 
ranginl, were Nagas. Islnmab-ad is even now known ns Anantnnng. 
Sinhalese tradition relates that the Nagas, semi-divine snake-men of 
the Hindu myth, once dwelt in Ceylon, which is also called in certain 
works as Nagadvipa, the Nagas* island. In Cambodia, there was 
originally the colony of Funan. “As in Jlalabar, the matriarchal 
system prevailed there. The first Indian king of Funan married the 
daughter of a Naga king. A famous race of men descended from 
him. Through the power of the Nagas, the vast desert became a 
glorious land.” The tradition of the Naga ancestors of the kings of 
KnmbOja survived up to the thirteenth century A. D. 
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The great peninsula oE India, south of the Vindhya mountains, 
southward to Comorin, was at one time a low*l}ing tract of land. It 
T^as the PatMa, the I^ngalokn of the Aryan epics. And Mahabali, 
a reputed ruler there, is still venerated by the people of Kerala as 
one of their earliest and greatest rulers. Their great national, annual 
festival of Onam and the songs connected with that day arc reminis* 
cent of his rule; for that day, so the tradition goes, he is permitted 
by Vishnu to revisit his ancient land and its people. 

Arrian mentions a maritime city of Pntaln, renowned as the 
capital of a king of the snake race. It is very likely that the refere- 
nce may be to the Muziris, which, in later time'*, bec.ame the scat of 
the Perumals of Kerala. 

The Naga-Kanyakas nerc famed for their be.iuty, and not a few 
of the epic heroes have taken them for their nives. The praise of 
Kalidasa of tlic Kerala ladies shows that these kept up the old tradi- 
tion. Even in the present day, poets and even the politicians of other 
parts of India and tourists from outside are not wanting to speak in 
superlative terms of the charms of Malabar maidens. 

‘With the downfall of Buddhism, the Kagas disappear from 
history’; probably because they, in common vitb many of the 
Buddhists in India, were gradually absorbed in the Hindu fold. 
Reference^'. 

Oldham.* The Sun and the Serpent 

Heport <if the Travaneore Jeemx - Report.pp 2C-26 

BxttOT)/ of Kerala, Vol IV, pp 49tV6 

Ragotm - Vedic India, pp. 254, 274 293 S08, 595. & $05. 

Eneu Brttanmea-XV,^ 9 i, XlX.UOd 

^ryama?v«sftrj»noJaia?po, edited by Mr K P Jayaswal pp 26-7,32,47,78-7 
P.T 8 lyensar -Jltetorp of the J’ami/«,pp 92 3 
Slater. The Dravidian Element in Indtan Culture, p 85 
Chatterji- Indian Cultural Influence in Camhodi‘x, pp 87,103,&228. 

Tennent -ITiitorp q/" Ce^fon, Vol l,p 331 
ilalahar QunrlerJj/ Eectete, VoL I , pp. 20 
Bhiratam - 1 - 43. VIII . 44 - 2066, XVIII - 6 
■FiiAnnpBranom.lV. &-J2 
ifarkandepapiranam 121 • 131 
27anrart«a. 191-2 
Uahavamsa • Cli 1, p. 5 
Vogel - Serpent Lore. 
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and established themselves in Tnkshniila Pniikshit ms killed by 
the Isagas. After the fight nith the Haiha)as near the Nurmuda, 
one set went to Assam, and the rest to Kerala. The degenerate 
descendants of the hiagas m the Assam hills have shown extra-ordi- 
nary obstinacy in their resistance to the Biitish arms Beta ecu 1S32 
and 1SG7, eighteen expeditions, a record number, had to be sent 
against them to chastise them Parainrama in his fight with the 
Kshatriyas was assisted by the N.agas, although his first colonists in 
Kerala were repulsed by them from there; and it u ns only by his 
followers adopting the manners and customs of the Niigna and by a 
process of peaceful penetration that they were able to get a foothold 
in Kerala One such custom they had to take up is iiotenorthy it 
was the wearing of the top-knot nhich, according to the Nagas who 
were Naga ( serpent) worshippers, represented the hood of the cobra 
In South India, Kerala was the headquarters of the Nagas, It 
is still tho country n here the Naga worship prevails In the gardens 
attached to the Naynr houses, a fiaipa A’oiti, aNiiga shrine, is 
intariably found Tho Naga norkship looks like an orgniiizod cult 
Some scholars identify Nnynnnmruith Nngammar, the plural forms 
of hiayar and Naga respcctncly, and consider the latter ns the proto- 
Dravidinns who subsequently mine to be knonii ns the former Both 
6i\a and Vishnu, Draiidinn god", respect Nngns, the one by haling 
snake ns his ornainciit, the other by keeping one ns his bed 

The Basque and the Braliui races arc olT-shoots of the Naga 
stock Tho earliest inhabitants of Kashmir, according to the llUjata- 
ronpini, were Nagas Islamabad is even non knoiin ns Aliaiitanhg- 
Sinhalese tradition relates that the Nagas, scmi-diiinc snake-men of 
the Hindu myth, once dnelt in Ciylon, iihicli is also called in certain 
works as Nagadiipa, the Nagas* island In Cnmbodin, there was 
origiinlli the colony of I’unnn, *'As in Alninbar, the rnatriarclml 
sistem prciniUil there 'I he first Iiiilinii ling of riiimii married the 
daughter of a Naga 1 mg A famous race of men descended from 
bin. Through thi power of the Nagas, the last disirt hi came a 
pln-ii land " Ihi tradilu n f f the Nags aneostors of the kings of 
Ka-alr,ji .uriiir 1 up to the thirKeiith century A P 
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The great peninsula o£ India, south of the Vindhya mountains, 
southward to Comorin, was at one time a low*!} ing tract of land. It 
was the Patala, the Nagaloka of the Aryan epics. And Mahabali, 
a reputed ruler there, is still venerated by the people of Kerala as 
one of their earliest and greatest rulers. Their great national, annual 
festival of Onam and the songs connected with that day ore reminis- 
cent of his rule; for that day, so the tradition goes, he is permitted 
by Vishnu to revisit his ancient land and its people 

Arrian mentions a maritime city of Patala, renowned as the 
capital of a king of the snake race. It is very likely that the refere- 
nce may be to the Mutiris, which, in later time**, became the scat of 
the Perumals of Kerala. 

The Naga-Kanyakas uere famed for their bc«uit}, and not a few 
of the epic heroes have taken them for their wives- The praise of 
Kalidasa of the Kerala ladies shows that these kept up the old tradi. 
tion. Even in the present day, poets and even the politicians of other 
parts of India and tourists from outside are not wanting to speak in 
superlative terms of the charms of Malabar maidens. 

‘With the downfall of Buddhism, tlie Nagas disappear from 
history’; probably because they, in common with many of the 
Buddhists in India, were gradually absorbed in the Hindu fold. 
Beferences'. 

Oldli&m.- Tht Sun and Ihe Serpent 

Iteport of Jfte Truvaneore Jirarti • KuUytin Iteport, pp 20-2S 
Uutorp of Jvfrala, To1 IV, pp 4W1. 
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EUter. The Drati<ii»n Element tnlndun Celtm-r, p 3^ 

Chatterp. /«dioR Ckltur'tl In^Mmee im pp. 67, 103, A 223. 

Tennenl-7/iifeTj'<irCej7on, Vol 1 p.33L 
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J7«nran«. 1912 
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ST 

Dr. J. K. DASGUPTA. M. A., ph. D. (Lo'iDoii). 

Vice^Principal^ Pttrhar College, Rewa. 

jl^EKGAL has given to India two remarkable women writers — ^Toru 
Dutt and Sarojini Naidu. Yet to thousands of Bengali women 
they are mere names as their works are in a foreign language 
which to manj’ of our female folk is still unfamiliar- But Bengal has 
during the last few decades produced qnite a good number of women 
writers who have contributed in a large way to the cultural and 
intellectual life of the province and have added to the general progress 
of the country as a whole. 

That in the past Bengal never lacked women writers is clearly 
evident from the fact that long before the Western system of educa* 
tion and Western thoughts and ideas found a place in India there 
were women poets and writers in Bengal like Bammani, Madhavi, 
Chandravati, Anandamayi, Uasamayi, Gangamani, Tarini, Sundarhand 
others whose uorks are mentioned and discussed in histories of 
literature. It is a fall.'icy with a certain class of people to think that 
the introduction of female education tn Bengal was entirely due to 
the efforts of outside agencies. It is still more deplorable to see 
apparently welhinformed people following the same line of thought 
even to-day. As far back us 1S22, a strong plea for the spread of 
education among the women of Bengal was made by Raja UadhaUauta 
Dev, one of the most prominent citizens of Calcutta and one of the 
leaders of Indian society in those days. In the same year, the Female 
Juvenile Society for the establishment and support of Bengali Female 
Schools published a tract on the importance of female education is 
evidence in favour of the education of Hindu females from the exa* 
mplca of illustrious women, both ancient and modern. In the 
Asiatic uTournal of 1826 wc rend of a Ladies* Society for Hative 
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Education But the Indian commnnit\ uni ne\cr idle in tins matter. 
No stouter clinmpion of Indian wonmnbood existed than Knja Batn- 
mohan Uo} of hallowed memory Pnndit Ishwarchandra Vidyasagnr 
was a devoted worker m the cause of women’s education When the 
first Bengali Ind} took the M A degree, Pandit Vid^aiagar presented 
her with a costl} aolumeof the works of Shakespeare In 1851, a 
Hindu pandit wrote an essa} advocating female emancipation for the 
Daaid Hare Prize 

It was in the third quarter of the nineteenth century that a large 
miniber of Bengali women began to take increasingly actiae mte* 
rest in literary and social actiMtics Slore than seventy years ago 
Kailas Basini Deal wrote two powerful tracts, deploring in one the 
condition of Hindu women and advociting in the other the education 
of Hindu women Her appeal did not go m vam In the Quarterly 
list of Bengali publications issued by the Government of Bengal 
during this period are find mention of books by ladies, both Hindu and 
Muslim Among the women writers of this time Swarnakumari 
Devi, a daughter of Maharshi Devendranath Tagore established a 
great reputation For her historical, semi-histoncal, pseudo«historical 
novels and stories, for her songs and other literary works, Swarua* 
kuraan’s name has become a household one in Bengal For many 
years, she edited also the Bengali youraal Bharati in which many of 
the earlier writings of Ilabindranath Tagore were published Light 
ye irs after the inception of Bharati another periodical Bonks came 
into existence under the editorship of a sister-m-law of liabindranath, 
but It was soon amalgamated with Bhoralt Later on Swarnakumari 
Devi entrusted htr talented daughters, Hiranmayi Devi and Sarala 
Devi avitii the task of editing this monthly. Several other journal- 
istic ventu'-es were made by avomen at about the same period and a 
number of periodicals edited by women came out Some of the 
leading periodicals of the time which opened their pages unhesita- 
tingly and unreservedly to women were Bamabodh.xn% and 
Bdndhav Even Bankimcbandra’s first novel Burgesanandtnt 
which was published m 1865 received its meed of praise from Bengali 
ladies in the columns of newspapers like Samhad Prabhakar 
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Besides Swarnnkumari Devi there were m the last century 
other women writers like Bimjinoliini Dasi, Bhubanmohiiii Devi, 
Faizunnesa Cliaiidliurani, Saudamim Siiiha, Kusnmkumaii Uay, etc 

Both in fiction and poetiy, Bengali women have done evcellcnt 
work Among the poets, Kamini Bay, Sirmdramohini Dasi, Pnjam- 
bada Devi, Mankumari Basu, Nagendrabiln Jlitra, Layyibati Basu, 
Pramila Nag, Prasannamaji Devi and Binnykuman Basu acliieied 
good position for tliemselves But the greatest number o£ n omen 
writers here have been attracted by the craft of fiction and during the 
last fifteen years at least two hundred works of fiction have been 
published which are fiom the pens of ladies Of the present day 
popular writers of fiction among ladies, Anurupa Devi, Indira Devi, 
Nirupama Devi, Shailahala Ghosh, Santa Devi, Sita Don, Prabhnbati 
Devi, and Ashalata Siiiha occupy favouiite places Their circle 
of readers is large and some of them hn\ e a good number of renders 
outside their own sev The educated community of Bengal Iiaie not 
been slow in appreciating the contiibutioii towards literature by 
women The University of Calcutta has awarded the Jagnttarini 
medal instituted by fair Asutosh Jliiklioryce for original literary work 
to ladies like Swarnakumari Devi, Kamiiii Bay and Anurupa Devi 

As authors of juvenile books, biographies, dramas, essays, 
sketches of travels, as translators of vvoiks from other languages, 
editors of reviews and magazines women have won renown m Bengal 
The output of work by women writers has been large from the nume- 
rical point of view, but ii must be observed thatfevv writers of 
oiitstaiidiiig genius have as yet appeared JIany of the literary pro 
ductioiis of contciiiporary women writers are pleasant to read, but in 
them wo do not find to any gieat extent all those qualities which go 
to make permanent htcratiire which can live in the long run and be 
not only an object of delight but also source of iiistriictioii and inspi- 
ration to generations, present and future That is an aspect of 
literary art vvliicli modern women writers of lieiigal have to take note 
of, and it would not bo wrong to expect that with the traditions 
behind them the rulfilinont of such a hope will one day become a 
reality 
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THE GAYATllI RAMAYANA 

BY 

TIDYASAO ABA. VIDTAVACHASPATI, P. P. S. S ASTRI, B. A. (Oxoh), 

Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology, Presidency College, 
hfadras, and Curator, Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, 
Madras, 

T here arc at least two different texts called the Gdyatrl 
Ramdyana — that which is usually recited by devout 
worshippers o£ llama and which is generally found prefixed to 
standard editions (1) of the Rdmayana may be termed the 
traditional one. The chief peculiarity of this traditional version 
is that the twenty*four letters of the Gayatri occur as the initial 
letters respectively of each of the twenty«four stanzas comprising 
this text. 

The other version of the Gayatri Hdmdyar^ lies imbedded in 
Govindnraja’e Commentary on tlie Uamayana on 1*4-2, wherein 
Govindaraja quotes the 8 tanz.a 0 in which each of the twentydour 
letters of tlie Gayatri can be detected. The chief feature of this 
text is that the stanzas quoted do not begin with the Gayatri letters, 
but these letters occur promiscuously in the body of the text of the 
stanza, in the beginning, middle or end. 

Roth these texts do not fulfil the essential condition of the 
stanzas being found as the first stanza of each of the twenty-four 
thousand stanzas of Valmiki, nor do the Gayatri wliicli they entomb 
correspond in quality or quantity to the letters of the Gayntri-mantra. 
\Vc give below in tabular form the details regarding the occurrence 
of each of the letters according to these two text**. (References arc 
to the ctlition of the liamayaiia in seven volumes by the Gujarati 
Printing Press, Rorubay, with the three Commentaries of Tilaka, 
Siromani and Bhusana). 
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Traditional 

V idyaranya 

Tn. 

1-1-1. 

I-l-l 

Sa 

1-30-24 

1-30-18 

Vi 

1-67-12 

1-63-3 

Tu 

11-15-19/20 

11-14-36/37 

Va 

11-40-14 

11-44-15 

Re 

11-67-34 

11-71-33 

K (1) 

11-99-26 

11-99-25/26 

Ta 

111-11-43. 

m.12-4 

Bha. 

111-43-18 

III-47-10/1I 

Go 

111-72-17 

lV-4-3 

De 

IV-22-20 

IV-31-1/2 

Va 

lV-4 3-32/33 

V-l-l 

Sya 

V-4-1 

V.27-14/15. 

Dhi 

V-26-37 

V.46-11/12 

Ma 

V.53.25/26 

VI-l-l 

Hi. 

VI.lO-27 

VI-28-26/27 

Dhi 

VI-41-68 

VI-50-40/41 

Yo 

VI-59-137 

VI-6S-I 

Yo 

VI-72-10 f 

VI-81-1 

Nah. 

n-93-25 

VI.109-25. 

Pra 

VI.llG-24 

Vll-l-l 

Go. 

VlI-16.26 

VU-22.7. 

Do 

VII.35.4l. 

VII-41.1 

Ya 

VIl-66-1 

VII-7G.2r/28 


The Govmdnraja te'^t hna not the Gayatn letters even in the 
beginning o£ the stanyas xn •which they ore declared to occur They 
occur hophazordlj in the bod j o! the stanzn Tvithout rh} me or reason 
One commentator remarks — **At thi** rate nnj letter can be made to 
occur in any sacred text and such a device is positively useless, ns 
It would be without purpose or design *’ Uut this text has tlic 
peculiar merit that it seems to pos8C*»s a Instor} behind it Tiro 
ancient books, the ya^tfa'cin^inhornmn^ana and V\dyaranya*s 
/{«mayanaroh«<t/a, contam GoMndarajo’s version of tlie Gaynirl 
JRamayana 
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Vidyarftnja’s Uamayanamhani/a is preserved in mnnuscript in 
the Madras Government Oriental Manuscripts Library (R No 3804) 
raRiasan^ro^aramnyanu, D 157 'IH, \<k also preserved in manuseript 
in the above librnr} '1 he fiCth chapter of this latter work quotes 
bodily the whole of the text contained in the former work Wo 
can thus sa) that the Gov indarajlya text goes back to the days of 
Vidyamnya, if not earlier 

In this connection, it is interesting to note the implications 
contained m the following popular log found quoted in many works - 
“Sloke ca prnti^s'ilmsram pratliamc prathamc kramat, 
Gnyitryaksaram ckaikam sthapajamasa vni munih 
Gayatryas trim catvari dve dve tnnyatba sat kramat, 

Catvari eaptakaiidcsu sthapitanyaksarani tu 
The sage (Valiniki) placed each of the letters of the Gayatri 
in the beginning of cich one thousand stanzas Of the Gayatn^mantrs, 
3, 4, 2, 2, 3, C and four letters were icspectively placed in the seven 
“Kandis" From the tabular statement, it will be observed that 
the scheme outlined in the above stanza is cairicd out m full only 
in the Vidyaronyn Govindarajiya version of the text and not in 
the traditional text 

From a critical point of view, both the traditional text and 
the Vidyaranya text of the Gayatri Ramayana appear to be 
unsatisfactory They do not fulfil the mam condition that the 
Gayatri letters should appear at the beginning of each set of one 
thousand stanzas Or, may it be that we owe it to the ingenuity 
of some pristine irresponsible literary aciobat who, m his irrepressible 
enthusiasm for the sanctity of the ^dmdyana, opined that each of 
the twenty four sets of one thousand stanzas contained each of the 
twenty four letters of the Gayatri mantra 
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BY 

Dr. RADHAKOMUD MUKERJI, M. A„ Ph. D„ P. R. S , 
Professor of Indian History, Lucknow University. 


JT is not very much known to what extent animals have been aids 
to civilization along with plants. Animals perhaps played a larger 
part in the development of civilization than plants. Agriculture 
in man’s history was preceded by hunting. The Paleolithian lived 
by hunting down wild animals of his times such ns the horse and the 
mammoth or he might have lived as a food-gatherer, of which 
evidence has been found in the mounds of Oyster and Mussel shells 
discovered on the coast of Denmark. 

The dog was the first animal to be domesticated. Beginning 
as a scavenger, it made itself useful as a guard at night, n helper in 
hunting, and as a pet at home. Man and dog understand each other 
better for this long association between tliem. But the dog could 
not speed up civilizatiou very much. This was done by man keeping 
some wild animals alive for his benefit. Perhaps these would be tied 
up for a few djiys nud then killed or a herd of cattle be followed and 
protected from wolves* Young animals might also be reared as pets. 
Eventually this led to the abolition of hunting, and its replacement by 
a pastoral life when man could live on the meat of his flock. 

The emergence of pastoral life meant a revolution in bumnii 
economy. Shepherds require far less land than hunters. They thus 
multiplied more easily, and crowded the hunters out. Besides, the 
shepherd’s wealth itself, viz., his cattle and sheep, also multiplied, so 
as to call for the employment by a rich shepherd of his poorer 
brethren to look after his animals. 

The animals also were changing, getting more and more domes- 
ticated, away from the wilder ones. At first, they served for meat and 
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skin, but Inter ns sources oE wool nnd milk, nnd £or carrying' burden, 
or for pulling carts. The day when man succeeded in using the 
animal to carry his burden marked the dawn of civilization. 
Nomadic life gave way to a settled one. 

While nnimnls thus worked u revolution in human history, 
plants also did the same. As has been already stated, man early 
cultivated a fruitful class of certain plants, tlie gr.iss family (Grami- 
ncoe), the source of cereals, like wheat, oats, barley, rice and maize, 
the grasses, bimboos, nnd sugarcanes. When we cat bread, we really 
cat grass at Hist hand. Hut if we cat nnimahprodiicts, milk, cheese 
and mutton, we only live on tlicin at second h ind. Thus the domes- 
tication of plants was a"! important for civilization as the domestica- 
tion of animals. To trace tlic beginning of civiliz ition is to trace the 
beginning of agriculture. 

There is a scientific method now developed in tracing agricul- 
ture to its origins. It is by the study of varieties of particular 
crops and to follow the track of their growth. Thus the Old World 
is not the home of maize and potatoes, because it grows only a few 
sorts of these. Tlieir borne is America wlicrc are to be found man}' 
different sorts of these, together with wild plants closely related to 
them, and capable of breeding with them. 

The same method has been applied for the Old World by the 
Russian botanitt, V.avilov, as has been indicated above. He found 
that while Afghanistan grows as many as sixty &ub-s])ecie3 of bread- 
wheat, the whole of Europe grows only twenty Therefore, he con- 
cluded, as has been actually proved, that bread-wheat originated in or 
near Afghanistan and parts of the Punjab This means that the 
wheat which built up European civilization laid the beginning of tliat 
civilization somewhere between Afghanistan nnd the Punjab. 

The cultivation of this wheat began in the mountain valleys 
from which it descended on the basins of the great rivers, like Indus, 
Euphrates or the Nile, which were thus the seats of earliest civiliza- 
tion. 

Again, just as animal husbandry can support more men per 
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square mile than hunting, so agriculture gives a denser population than 
animal breeding, and also makes for a more settled life. 

But at first civilization had to pass through a period of conflict 
between the tiller of the soil and the keeper of the flocks. Perhaps 
this conflict is symbolised in that of Abel, a keeper of sheep, with 
Cain, a tiller of the soil, in the Bible. Very probably this conflict 
was then raging on the borders of Mesopotamia. It is along standing 
conflict in History. 'I'he sheep will trample down the corn. The 
agriculturists will plough up land which shepherds need for grazing 
their flocks. Accordingly, in the Book of Genesis, it is stated that 
every shepherd is an abomination to the Egyptians. The conflict 
was planted in the nature of things. It was solved as late as the 
eighteenth century, when shepherds learned to co-operate with 
peasants by discovering that sheep could feed on root crops as their 
best food during winter. 

History, however, took a different line in America. America 
had few domesticated animals and therefore did not create the prob- 
lem of the shepherd and the peasant. Men there went straight from 
hunting to agriculture. The American bison was too big and fierce 
to be tamed and the Lama, a very poor substitute for the sheep and 
horse of the old world. But lack of domesticated animals had its 
own effect on American history and gave it a touch of cruelty. Man 
was there the only source of power and had to do duty for the pack 
animal. And when primitive humanity thought of their gods need- 
ing sacrifices, the men were sacrificed where animals were not found. 
Thus early Mexican history has been a bloody history. 

While plants and animals have been the helpmates of men in their 
work of civilization, they have also furnished their enemies. The 
larger animals like lions, tigers, wolves or snakes are hardly danger- 
ous, when compared with the microscopic plants and animals, which 
cause infectious diseases, and insects which carry them from one per- 
son to another. In old wars more men were killed by microbes than 
by men. In the Crimean War, it has been estimated that the enemies 
of the Russians lost 70,000 by disease. A disease is sometimes the 
best defence of n country. The British have conquered much of West 
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Africa but they cannot settle there for the mosquito transmitting 
yellow fever, from which the Negroes are immune, but it is fatal to 
the Whites. The first attempt at cutting through the Isthmus of 
Panama was defeated by yellow fever. The later attempt succeeded 
when American medicine could wipe out the mosquito. 


MESSAGE 

BY 

C. VIJIARAOEAYACHAKI, 
Ex’President^ Indian A'ofiowa/ Congress. 


T convey to Dtu-an Bahadur f/ar BBas Sards, on the aa-rprcfous 
occasion, my best wishes and warm congratulations. 
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square mile than hunting, so agriculture gives a denser population than 
animal breeding, and also makes for a more settled life. 

But at first civilization had to pass through a period of conflict 
between the tiller of the soil and the keeper of the flocks. Perhaps 
this conflict is symbolised in that of Abel, a keeper of sheep, with 
Cain, a tiller of the soil, in the Bible. Very probably this conflict 
was then raging on the borders of Mesopotamia. It is along standing 
conflict in History. 'I'he sheep will trample down the corn. The 
agriculturists will plough up land which shepherds need for grazing 
their flocks. Accordingly, in the Booh of Genetns, it is stated that 
every shepherd is an abomination to the Egyptians. The conflict 
w’as planted in the nature of things. It was solved as late as the 
eighteenth century, when shepherds learned to co-operate with 
peasants by discovering that sheep could feed on root crops as their 
best food during winter. 

History, however, took a different line in America. America 
had few domesticated animals and therefore did not. create the prob- 
lem of the shepherd and the peasant. Men there went straight from 
hunting to agriculture. The American bison was too big and fierce 
to be tamed and the Lama, a very poor substitute for the sheep and 
horse of the old world. But lack of domesticated animals had its 
own effect on American history and gave it a touch of cruelty. Man 
was there the only source of power and had to do duty for the pack 
animal. And when primitive humanity thought of their gods need- 
ing sacrifices, the men were sacrificed where animals were not found. 
Thus early Mexican history has been a bloody history. 

While plants and animals have been the helpmates of men in their 
work of civilization, they have also furnished their enemies. The 
larger animals like Hons, tigers, wolves or snakes are hardly danger- 
ous, when compared with the microscopic plants and animals, which 
cause infectious diseases, and insects which carry them from one per- 
son to another. In old wars more men were killed by microbes than 
by men. In the Crimean War, it has been estimated that the enemies 
of the Russians lost 70,000 by disease. A disease is sometimes the 
best defence of a countr}’. The British have conquered much of West 
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Vfrica but they cannot settle there for the mosquito transmitting 
'cllow fever^ from which the Negroes arc immune, but it is fatal to 
he Whites. The first attempt at cutting through the Isthmus of 
Panama was defeated by yellow fever. The later attempt succeeded 
Then American medicine could wipe out the mosquito. 


JIESSAGE 

BY 

C. VIJIARAOnAVACEAni, 
Ex’President^ Indian A'afionaJ Congress. 


IT convey to Diwan Bahadur Har Bilns Snrda, on the auspicious 
occasion, my best wishes and warm cocgratulntlons. 
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A TAMIL POET— TIKUNaVUKKARASU 

BT 

Dr. Mibb C. MINAKaHI.^M. A., Pb. D., 
Madras. 


TTN literature, poetry has a epecial appeal. Greater value is ascribed 
to those poetic compositions which engage not only the 
intellect of the reader, but also satisfy hia moral nature and 
these qualities may be expected to exist in poetry which is wedded 
to religion. Good religious poetry reveals a charm and virtue of its 
own and examples of sucfi poetry may be cited from every language. 

In Tamil literature, the Tevarams come under the class of 
religious poetry. Its three composers, Tirunavuklcarasu alias 
Appar, his younger contemporary Sambandar and Sundaramurti are 
celebrated for their poetic talents and spiritual attainments. 
Tirunavukkarasu was the most distinguished of the three composers 
and hence received the name “ the king of the tongue 

Historical research has enabled us to determine the date of 
Navukkarasu. He must have lived in the first half of the seventh cen- 
tury A. I)., and we have substantial evidences to indicate tha the was 
n contemporary of the greatest of the Pallava kings — Mahendravarman 
1. Navnkkarasu was born at Tiruvamur in the South Arcot District 
of the Madras Presidency and was the son of very pious-minded Vellala 
parents. The young boy was well instructed in arts and philo fcophy 
and grew to be highly spiritual. At the death of his parents, Navuk- 
karasu was still a young man and bis religious views were not settled. 
At this critical moment he directed bis attention towards tlic Jain 
philosophers residing in the vicinity of his native village with tlic result 
that he embraced Jainisnj and bccnnic a devoted follower of that faith. 

But tiic young philosopher was not destined to end his life as 
a Jain. He had one friend and saviour in his beloved sister 
Tilakavathi. Great was the sorrow of the sister when the brother 
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abandoned ^aWism. By constant efforts and sincere and silent 
prayers, she eventually succeeded in releasing Navukkarasu from the 
Jaina cloisters and reconvert him. This reconversion to Saivism was 
a turning point in Navukkarasu’s life and the zeal of the new convert 
touched the extreme point. He saw ^iva in everything, wandered 
through several places sacred to Siva and composed his valuable hymns 
which exhibit in fulness the author’s exalted joy in God. This, in 
short, is the life-history of Tirunavukkarasu. 

The activities and experiences of the poet, as a Jain, are 
intimately associated with the monastery at Pataliputra, a place 
different from the Pataliputra of Magadha, the imperial capital of 
the Mauryan kings founded in the fifth century B. C. The former 
must be identified with Tiruppadirippuliyur in the South Aicot 
District. It ia interesting to observe that part of South Arcot 
which included Tirukkoilur and Tiruppadirippuli} ur is known in 
the local epigrapliy as Maghadanadu or Maghadamandalam.^ 

The history of the Jain monastery at Pataliputra may be traced 
to a period much anterior to the time of Tirunavukkarasu and the 
information is furnished by the Digambara Jain work “Lokavibhaga”.* 
From a study of the manuscripts of this work we learn that it was 
originally translated into Sanskrit by a Jain scholar, bimliasuri Rishi 
and that later on another Jain scholar, named Sarvnnandi residing in 
Patalika made a copy of the same We may therefore infer that 
Snrvanandi vas well versed in Prakrit and Sanskrit and was a student 
in the monastery at Pataliputra. LoX<xvxbhng<^ mentions a king by 
name Sinihavarman, the Lord of Kanchl^ indentified with the Pallnva 
king Simbavarman 11 who must have been well disposed towards tlie 
Jains at Pataliputra, 

Now, one bit of important evidence is the date mentioned in 
the work. It is stated that in the Saka }ear 380 (458 A. D.) 
which corresponded to the twenty-second regnal year of the king 

* TLe Stniimt word PalailtoT Pa;a/a(tA me^iQS ‘'trcnipet fiower*' and the Tamil 
word Padirt also meins “ trnmpet 

* The nanoseripts of LoksTibfalea were discovered ru J908 bj Mr. It. 
Karasimsliachirur, Odlcer m ebar^e of the Arcbaeolopca] researches m Mysore. 
A snmmrtsed account of the work la contained tn the Arcliaeoloeiea] Itenort. 
Myaore JSOS-IO. 
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Simhavnrmnn, the copying waa completed by Sarvanandi at Patalika 
a place in Panaraahtra ‘ On the basia of this it may be concluded 
that the Patallputra monasteiy is at least as old as the beginning 
o£ the fifth century A D , if not earlier 

The institution continued to flourish and the hey-day of the 
mounotery nas reached during the reign of the Pallara king 
Jlahendrai arinan I, n ho w as n Jam m the early part of his life He 
was a patron of the Jams at Patahputra and, ns a consequence, the 
monastery enjoyed a gieat deal of political power 

It IS no wonder that NavuLkarasu, the contemporary of 
Mahendinaarman, was attracted by this influential institution 
Having entered the monastery, he mastered a!) the Jam literature 
and learned the truth of their philosophy He was admired by all 
the Jam scholars of the monastery who bestowed on the young 
student the name Dharmascua and subsequently made him the head 
of the monastery Dharmasena non great fame by defeating the 
Buddhists 111 religious controversies and stood foremost among the 
Jam Arhats of the place With such a reputed scholar as 
Dharmasena, the monastery must have been a loading centre of 
Jainism m the Pallava country but the end was soon to come 
Tiriinavukkarasu’s recouieiaion by the effort of Tilakavatlii has 
already been observed 

According to the Pei tynpurannm ® n bicli narrates the life 
of Appar, the decline and tbo final destruction of the Patahputra 
monastery was the direct outcome of Nawikkarasu’s depirture from 
tbo Jain faith Wc nic told that when Appar abindoncd the Jam 
monastery, the Jama of Patalipiitra bitterly complained to the 
Pallava king about the sudden deseition of tlieir Dharmasena and 
that the Jams in co operation with the king persecuted 
Naaiikkarasu in soicral ways How far the detailed account of 
these aarious persecutions contained m the PenyapurSiiam is correct, 
the historian is not m a position to adjudge by other cMcrnal 

* P4\i\»V:MsPiuUj;''^lr\»nd P4» »d«nl with Pertiial)4n»rP*<l> 

»n lb« B Arcot nulnct. 

» 8«bkilir * U • T»tntl work of th« tleteoth century A D 
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evidences. 15ut the fact remains that after reconversion, Nnvukkarasu 
had a very hard time against the powerful Jains. It is related that 
Navakkarasu was not only able to withstand all these persecutions, 
but was also responsible for reconverting the Pallava king to his 
original faith. Tlie final result of all this was the destruction of the 
Jaina monastery by the king who with the ruined material of the Jain 
centre, is said to have built the Siva temple at Tiruvadi. 

The life and experiences of Tiriinavnkkarasu among the Jains 
has greatly influenced the composition of his Tevarams. Even a 
superficial study of the style, diction and metre used in the 
composition of Navukknrasu displays the autlior’s supreme command 
of the language. It may be inferred that the poet’s entire literary 
success is partly due to the e.arly training which he had in the Jain 
monastery. He must have lived in the compan)’ of several Jain 
scholars and in this connection we may remember the invaluable 
contributions of Jain scholars to Tamil literature. 

There are a number of stanzas in Appar’s Tevarams which 
contain various reminiscences and reflections of the author’s past 
life, and these always refer to hts experiences as a Jain. To the poet, 
the life as a Jain was a matter for repentance. 

The innumerable facts relating to the Digambara Jain habits, 
manners .and customs, their philosophy and their vow of self- 
mortification found in Navukknrasu’s poems, form interesting 
subject-matter for historical study. Though they interest us because 
they are narrated by one who h.ad spent a good number of years in 
the midst of Jains, it must not be overlooked that at the bottom of 
Appar’s descriptions of the Digambara Jains there is the prejudiced 
spirit of a convert. This singular limitation deserves to be ignored, 
viewed in the light of Tirunavukkarasu’s contribution to South 
Indian Tamil literature and to the development of South Indian 
Saivisra. 
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BT 

RAO SAHBB C. HAYAVADAKA RAO., B.A.,BX.,MX.C., 
Mytore. 


15th September 1907, 1 received from my friend Rao Bahadur 
D.A. Ratesan,Uditorof the/nc^tan J?eoieto, a copy of the book 
entitled Hindu Superiority by Mr. Har Bilas Sarda for a critical 
review of it in the pages of his Indian Review, even then a ■well- 
known one. Having had a fairly long experience by then of books 
for review — not for reading- — I took up the stout volume with a 
view to dispose it of with what Editors of newspapers call a 
brief review. But Mr, Sarda’s Volume would not admit of such 
& summary handling. Apart from the value attaching to it as an 
encyclopaedia of the virtues of the “Hindu Race" there was 
the critical character of the work, which combated almost every 
mis-statement made about India and its inhabitants. The inclusive 
character of this work will be evident when it is said that it 
deals with India under the eight broad heads of Constitution, 
Hindu Colonization, Literature, Philosophy, Science, Arts, Commerce 
and Wealth and Religion. Under each of these major heads, are 
grouped together many sub-beads, which again are further sub- 
divided into minor heads dealing with the different aspects 
pertaining to the subject matter considered. Works like this cannot 
but prove extremely interesting but also of great value, especially 
as a vade’fnectim for those who, like the Hindus, have often to 
to be on the defensive agabist superficial critics who are ever 
ready to judge them incautiously or unjustly. The great merit 
of the publication was that it was avowedly a work meant to put 
faith into the Hindus as to their high merits and virtues and 
make them feel that they had a function yet to fulfil as a nation. 
That great point was made by making known its Post in » 
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perspicacious manner, incidentally correcting almost every single 
erroneous statement made about the people o£ India or about 
their country. It is difficult to evaluate a ■work o£ this some- 
what unusual type : unusual, because of its objects, its manner of 
execution and its inherent -work. But it ought to suffice if it is 
said that the very conception underlying it made an irresistible 
appeal to readers. It helped to make clear the virtues of the 
Hindus as a “race”, it put faith into the Hindus as to their capacity, 
and it made impossible the repetition of errors in regard to the 
Hindus and their country. These were no small gains to country. 

One point should be made plain in this connection. It is 
often said — that books of this kind have a tendency to feed 
the vanity of the Hindus and that it is undesirable that anything 
that makes for an augmentation of vanity sliould be discouraged. 
While allowing due weight to this observation, it must be remarked 
that the first duty of a Hindu is to feel a pride in his race, in 
his country, and in his reputation. Anything that affects him 
adversely in these matters he should without delay examine and 
expose. He should also see to it that he does not yield to any 
other race in guarding his national self-esteem Patriotism is not in- 
compatible with goodwill towards other nations. But the goodwill 
of other nations is secured by making the latter knon that false 
statements about one's own country will not and cannot be tolerated 
as much in the inteiesta of the country as in that of truth. It 
18 good to note too that the higher the value that a man attaches 
to his own nation as such, the higher he and liis nation will 
rise in international esteem If an Knglishmon is ready to 
defend his hearth and home against those who might seek to cast 
aspersions against either, there is no need why a Hindu should 
seek to be abjectly apologetic in defending his own reputation 
as a unit of his r.ace or Lis country in the eyes of the world. That 
is exactly what Mr. Sarda attempted in his hook It must be 

admitted that it created a stir in the land at the time of its 
publication and it won the approbation of all fair-minded people 
including those who did not belong to the “Hindu Race”. That 
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is R just tribute to his work both as a delineator o£ Hindu character 
and as a critic o£ critics of India and its people. 

Mr. Sarda has travelled further since those days when he 
wrote this book. He has been a great public worker and a 
legislator of high repute. He lias won the approval of men and 
women, local and foreign, all over India and beyond it. His 
far-famed legislative measure called after himself ns the ‘‘Sarda Act” 
has been acclaimed as one intended to advance the general welfare- 
physical and moral— of the country. But some have asked whether 
that measure has been in keeping with the views expressed by 
Mr. Sarda in his book in which he claimed “Superiority” for 
Hindus as a “race” in almost everything. A careful rending of 
that book Iiowever, shows that there is no running away on 
hir. Sarda’s part from what be propounded in it. The cliaptcr on 
the positfion of women in the book is well worth re-perusal today. U 
is because he desires that India should continue to be great tbi^l 
he insists on the physical well-being of the Hindu race. He loves 
his country dearly as every patriot should, and it is because he bo 
loves it, lie deplores early marriage and insists on its eradication 
from the social life of the country. National physical well-being 
seems a sine qua non if wc arc to discharge our duty towards 
ourselves and fulfil our destiny. Not only that but also to carry 
to completion our function as a race in the w’orld's economy. 
Mr. Sarda*B view being one entirely in accordance with enlightened 
modern views in tiic matter, it is to be hoped that the generality 
of those who wish for the progress of the nation in the future will 
wisli for a larger unanimity in the matter of supporting every 
measure that means the restoration of the ancient Hindu race to 
its pristine purity and vigour. If Mr. Sarda, in his hook, showed 
tiial India was great in its virtues in the past, he has, as a publicist 
and legislator, shown that moclcm conditions require that tlic 
deterioration that has set in during the past six centuries or so 
should be checked if not altogether b.anishcd. That is an aim that 
deserves to be respected, if not actively helped forward, in every 
possible way by every wcll-wi»ber of the Hindu race. 
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Hr Saida has by his incessant patriotic activities served the 
country well and assiduously He has proved himself not only 
a great national worker, but also a keen student of current 
tendencies in Indian social life He is one of those who, by their 
intellectual eminence and ardent zeal, make progress possible in a 
country^which is on occasions difficult to move The thanks of the 
nation are, therefore, due to him in a double degree, for he has been 
both a fearless critic of his own countrymen — great as a lover of his 
race — he has been even greater as a social regenerator of his mother- 
land. He is, I think, yet a firm believer in the words he penned m 
1906 * — *‘It 18 the inherent truth of Hinduism, the vitality and 
greatness of the Hindu Civilization that have enabled the Hindus 
yet to preserve their existence as such* despite all political 
cataclysms social upheavals, and racial eruptions the world has seen 
since the Mahahharatd*' It is because he believes in these words 
that he became instrumental in implementing a measure which though 
somewhat misunderstood in certain circles, will be blessed by 
posterity as one intended for the conservation, and not the 
destruction of Hindu life and civilization, for the common benefit of 
the world at large 

The occasion for which this appreciation is being written is one 
that should help many to think of the man and his work, of his love 
for his kind and for his country, and of his aims and objectives for 
the well being of the Hindu race, and tlirough it of the world But 
how many will put forth the effort to think ? As the poet sings 
“Though man a thinking being is defined, 

Few use the great prerogative of mind, 

How few think justly of the thinking few ’ 

How many never think, who think they do I” 

ilay 1 express the ardent hope that the splendid work done by 
Mr Sarda and the guiding thought — of the preservation of the Hind 
Ilace — that has throughout inspired him will be increasingly appre- 
ciated by his countrymen and appraised at its true vilue For no 
nation can be reckoned great if it fails to honour its own worthies 
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is i\ just tribute to his work both ns n delineator of Hindu chnmctcr 
nnd ns a critic of critics of India and its people. 

Mr. Sarda has travelled further since those days when he 
wrote this book. Ho has been a great public worker and a 
legislator of high repute. He has won the approval of men and 
womcji, local and foreign, all over India and beyond it. His 
far-famed legislative measure called after himself ns the “Sarda Act” 
has been acclaimed as one intended to advance the general welfare— 
physical and moral— of the country. But some have asked whether 
that measure has been in keeping with the views cxjircsscd hy 
Mr. Sarda in his book in which he claimed “Superiority" for 
Hindus ns a “race" in almost everything. A careful reading of 
that book however, shows that tlicrc is no running away on 
Mr. Sarda’a part from what he propounded in it. The chapter on 
tlic posifjon of women in the book is well worth rc-pcrnsal today. It 
is bQc.ausc he desires that India shonld continue to be great that 
ho insists on the physical well-being of the Hindu race. He lovr< 
hia country dc.arly as every p.atriot should, a?jd it is bccfni«c he 
loves it, he deplores early marriiigc nnd insists on its cn\dicat»on 
from the social life of the country. National physical well-being 
seems a .*jne qua non if sre arc to discharge our duty toward* 
ourselves nnd fulfil our dc-tiny. Kot only that hut nl'o to carry 
to completion our function a** n race in the world's economy. 
Mr. Snrd.s*s view being one entirely in accordance with enlightened 
mo^lern views in the matter, it is to be hoped that the generality 
of tiio'c who svish for the progress of the nation in the future will 
wi«h for n l.arger nnnnimily in the matter of supjKirling ever) 
measure that means the restoration of the ancient lUndii rare to 
ilt pristine purity and vigour. If Mr. i-ard-a, in his IkjoI:, showed 
that India was great in its virtues in the past, he has, ns n puhlici't 
and l'‘gislat(>r, shown that Tno<lcm etuulitiens require that the 
d^t^fi^)^al’Jon that has set in during the past six renturifs or *o 
•1 onld Ik* rh»K-Vrd if not altogether hanishrd. That is an aim thst 
If, 1./. if not nrlivrly heIjK“d forward. In evrrv 
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Sir S'xrdn hns b} Ins mccs^int patriotic activities Bcrved the 
country well and a^siduoiul} He 1ms proved himself not only 
a great intioinl worker, but also n keen student of current 
tendencies in Indian social life He is one of those who, by their 
intellectual eminence and ardent zeal, make progress possible in a 
coimtrj^which is on occasions diflicult to move The thanks of the 
nation arc, therefore, due to him in a double degree, for he has been 
both a fearless critic of his own countrymen — great as a lover of his 
race — he has been even greater as a social regenerator of his mother- 
land. He IS, I think, yet a firm believer in the words he penned m 
1906 • — *‘It IS the inherent truth of Hinduism, the vitality and 
greatne s of the Hindu Civilization that have enabled the Hindus 
yet to preserve their existence as such, despite all political 
cataclysms social upheavals, and racial eruptions the world has seen 
since the 3lahahharata" It is because he believes in these words 
that he became instriiracntal in implementing a measure which though 
somewhat misunderstood m certain circles, will be blessed by 
posterity as one intended for tlic conservation, and not the 
destruction of Hindu life and civilization, for the common benefit of 
the world at large 

The occasion for which this appreciation is being written is one 
that should help many to think of the man and his work, of his love 
for hi8 kind and for his country, and of bis aims and objectives for 
the well being of the Hindu rate and tlirough it of the world But 
how many will put forth the effort to thtnl ? As the poet smga 
“Though man a thinking bung is defined, 

Few use the great prerogative of mind, 

How few think justly of the thinking few t 
How many never think, who think they do 1” 

May I express the ardent hope that the splendid work done by 
Mr Sarda and the guiding thought — of the preservation of the Hind 
Kace — that has throughout inspired him will be increasingly appre- 
ciated by his countrymen and appraised at its true value For no 
nation can be reckoned great if it fails to honour its own worthies 
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BY 

PROP.BENOT KUMAR 8ABKAR, 
Calcutta. 


np^HROUGHOUT Eur-Asia, as indeed in tbe two Hemispheres, 
social mobility incorporates itself today in the disruptions 
or disintegrations of all sorts, horizontal and vertical, 
functional and regional. Sex-individuation is as great a reality of 
these socio-economic and socio-political revolutions as class-distinctions 
or class-conflicts. Modern society is based on trade unions which 
have replaced the old gilds and castes. The synthetic Femina or the 
domestic polity of the rather subconscious woman has likewise 
given way to the individualized woman of the virtually disintegrated 
family. 

To use the characteristic expressions o£ Ferdinand Toennies^ 
woman, who by nature represented the spirit of the Gemeinschaft 
(community or system of intimate and instinctive blood-relationships) 
has given way to the woman in whom Kuerwille (arbitrary or 
artificial will) preponderate", so as to create the Gesellscha/t,x. tlie 
society of contractual relations. It is on new foundations that 
societal equilibrium and synthesis arc being established. 

So far as India is concerned, the student of social dynamics 
will have to observe that tlie anatomy of modern society is as 
new for Asia as for Eur-Americn. Tbe differences between the 
East and the West in this regard, should there be any, are to be 
found chiefly in the different points of time at which the new 
structural transformations commenced. The “social distance*' of 
today between the historic races or peoples of the world is 
in the main but a chronological distance and not a qualitative 

* G*minteha/t «<•<! GtttlUeh^ft 1935), pp. 149'150. 1&9-161. 
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distance, % e., not a distance in Weltanschaung, ideals or view-points 
The establishment of the Indian Women’s University at Poona 
by D G Karve lu 1916 is an important landmark in the progress of 
womanhood m India Another landmark is to be seen m the 
enactment of the Sarda Act in 1929 which fixes the minimum age of 
marriage for girls at fourteen and of boys at eighteen Child-marnage 
has thus been restrained to some extent by positive legislation 
Women’s societies, clubs, schools and journals conducted in the mam 
by women themselves have grown into the principal features of 
Indian society since the end of the Great War (1914-18) 

For certain purposes, the All-India Women’s Conference which 
held its first session at Poona in 1927 may be taken as the sample of 
woman’s creative cndeaaours in India at the present moment Not 
all the activities of the women are directly or indirectly associated 
with this conference, equipped although it is with thirty-nine 
constituent and fourty-nme sub-constituent associations But it can 
by nil means bo used ns an index to the quality, and variety of 
life’s urges to which Indian womanhood, especially among the 
economically favoured classes, has been reacting in a conspicuous 
manner 

Feminism, as organized in the AU-India Women’s Conference, 
18 , in its ideals and achievements, a noteworthy specimen of 
contemporary creative India It is indeed a chip of the 
world-feminism of today and furnishes but another link in the chain 
of modern \alucs, social and spintu'il, such ns serve to establish a 
haison between the East and the est The lines of evolution 
embodied in Indian feminism, young as it is, arc but folloning, at 
some chronological distance, those traversed by the adult Lur-American 
feminism during the previous decades And this is but in keeping 
with the socio-cultural equations between India and the pioneers of 
modernism m the West 

The \ cry fact that feminism, like many other modernisms, has 
arisen m Lnr-America is an index to the great reality that the 
womanhood ot the \\ est was not used to equality or identity of 
rights and obligations with the other sex And the age of Western 
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Eeminhm also can be told 'within precise limits. The publication of 
the Suljectxon of Jromcn by John Stuart Mill places the female 
suffrage movement towards the beginniug of the fourth quarter of 
the nineteenth century. tloseph-Barth^emy’s Lc Vote dcs Femmes 
(Paris, 1020 }, ns an anti-feunmat treatise, serves to point out that 
feminism hn*i not yet been able to conquer a great part of the 
W^cstern World. La T't/o Fetnnnnile of Koine is an organ ■which 
establishes, in an emphatic m.aimer, tlio absence of universal or even 
somewhat general appreciation of the ideal and methods of feminists 
in Kur-Amcrica. France, Italy and Spain, to mention a few 
countries, do not see eye to eye with England in regard to the 
claims of feminism. Teutonic ( AngloSaxon ) America, again, 
c.aunot bo taken as the representative of Latin America in this 
regard. The latter follows France, Spain and Italy in the main, 
i^ay, in the IT. S. A. there are many States, say, like Alab.ama, 
where guar<lianship of children belongs by law exclusively to the 
father. The mother cannot there become the guardian of cliildren. 
In the iscw England States, the wife’s earnings belong by law not to 
herself but to her husband.^ Here we have another evidence of 
the fact that economic forces do not invcriably determine tlie social 
transformations. In spite of more or loss uniform developments in 
technoenwy ami c.apitalism the different countries of Eur*Amcrica 
have re.actcd to the problem of scx-individimtion in different 
ways. 

That the Indian women, csj>cciaUy among the inteUi^entsio, 
l>onrgcoisic or upper ten thon^aiul, have already succecdeil m 
a‘i*iimilaling the categories of world-fomini'^m shows only that the 
womanhoo<l of India, in jwrt at any rate as in Kur«Anierica, can be 
dc|H'nded upon as constructive workers and thinkers in schemes of 
worhhwidc iinj*ortancc for mankind. We need not overlook the 
consideration that women in India have perhaps some special 
dinabilitics, Hat it is entirely wrong to believe ib.at the total 
womanhtHvl of India lives in seclusion, beliind the veil )• 

* Tv* O y<rtV.n*\4»<r»t (Tfc* W*0»V^sf^t 

IX'fx'-v', ct t>ar Osn Timf*!. Vol l.llITvn, j-jv W f A lUinjt.it 

(Tv* rf N** VpL k re. 
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In reality, Indian women arc active ns economic agents as their 
sisters anywhere on earth. Indeed, thirty per cent of total Indian 
womanhood is “gainfully employed". This is a much higher 
percentage than in Italy, Hungary, Sweden, England, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Belgium, Holland, Austria, U. S. A., Japan, Canada, 
Spain and many other countries. Just a few countries like 
Switzerland, Germany, Finland, Norway, France, Poland and 
Bulgaria yield a higher percentage in this field than India. ' 

Women in India, economically speaking, arc not idlers. Nor 
is the purdah important enough — for the masses of the population— to 
be counted as a factor in the employment market. In certain parts 
of Northern India, and especially among the Mussalmans — the purdah 
is a social evil and deserves to be condemned as militating against 
physical health and moral personality. Altogether, the purdah may 
be taken to affect a very small section of the population. The 
movement to get it abolished belongs, as it should rightly do, to the 
irreducible minimum of social reform as championed by the 
womanhood of India. 

As may be naturally expected, the attack on purdah has been a 
regular feature of the sessions of the Conference. Some of the other 
items in which the Conference has been interested during the decade 
are being detailed in the following statement, based in the main, 
as it is on the "Report of the tenth session (Trivandrum, 1936). 

A special committee was appointed to inquire into and 
suggest adequate remedies for the legal disabilities of women. 
These disabilities refer in the main to marriage and inheritance. 
The Marriage Dissolution Bill as proposed by Hari Singh Gour has 
received in the main tlie support of the Conference. They consider 
the practice of divorce as prevalent among the Mussalmans to be 
inequitable, in so far as it enables the husband to divorce his wife 
arbitrarily at his sweet will. It is also considered by them to be not 
in accord with the principles of Islam. 

Jahrluch futr da» DtvUeht Rtich (Berlin 19281. p 2C, Slailtttcal 
Abttrxiet for DnU$^ India 1922 1932 (Delhi 1934), pp 40-44, cf the Amencan 
BitnatioD m H. A Phelpa Contemponry Social Problemt (New York. 1W2) 
pp 611-513, 617-519 
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feminism nlso can be told within prcciao limits. The publication of 
the Subjection of Women by John Stuart Mill places the female 
suffrage movement towards the beginning of the fourth quarter of 
the nineteenth century. Joseph-Barthelemy’s Le Vote det Femmes 
(Paris, 1920 ), as an anti-feminiat treatise, serves to point out that 
feminism has not yet been able to conquer a great part of the 
Western World. La Vita Femminilc of Home is an organ which 
eatabliahea, in an emphatic manner, the absence of universal or even 
BOmewhat general appreciation of the ideal and methods of feminists 
in Eur-America. France, Italy and Spain, to mention a few 
countries, do not see eye to eye with England in regard to the 
claims of feminism. Teutonic ( Anglo-Saxon ) America, again, 
cannot be taken ns the representative of Latin America in this 
regard. The latter follows France, Spain and Italy in the main. 
Nay, in the U. S. A. there are many State.s, aay, like Alabama, 
where guardianship of children belongs by law cx-clusivcly to the 
father. The mother cannot there become the guardian of children. 
In the New England States, the wife’s earnings belong by law not to 
hereclf but to her husband.’ Here we have another evidence of 
the fact that economic forces do not inveriably determine the social 
trauBforination'i. In epite of more or less uniform dovclopincnts in 
technocracy and capitalism the different countries of Eur-Amcnca 
have reacted to the problem of sex-individuation in dillercnt 
ways. 

That the Indian women, especially among the intelligentsm, 
bourgeoisie or ujiper ten thousand, have already succeeded m 
assimilating the categories of world-feminism shows only that the 
womanhood of India, in («rt at any rale ns in Eur-America, can be 
depended upon as constructive workers and thinkers in schemes of 
world-wide imiiortancc for mankind. We need not overlook the 
consideration that women in India have |>erhaps some special 
dis.ahilitics. Hut it is entirely wrong to believe that the total 
womanhoo'l of India lives in seclusion, behind the veil (punfoh ). 

* TVs rrfseRl *o‘Is.r’s A'lntsr /nuM-iXjvtsf O (Tts WpslU* 

ft Our 0«u Tim-.). Vol I.llV.U.ra CC ts, ,S'«ru /tivlur OM* 
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So far as the legislative bodies of the Indian constitution are 
concerned,^ the “Communal award" has been condemned by the 
Conference which is strong in its demand for a system of joint 
electorates. At Trivandrum (1935-36), the Conference condemned 
the clauses of the Government of India Act relating to “ wife-hood 
qualiBcation" and “application condition”. It condemned likewise 
the electoral clauses and reiterated its demands for (i) direct election, 
(ti) non-reservation of seats on a communal basis as well as (ut) the 
rejection of separate electorates for women. 

The passing of a Maternity Benefit Act for the whole of India 
on the lines of the Bombay, C. P. and Madras Acts is to be found 
among the resolutions of the Conference. The appointment of at 
least one woman factory inspector for every large industrial area is 
another of its objectives. The Bill prohibiting the pledging of 
child-labour in regulated and unregulated industries has received the 
full support of the Conference, and it has likewise resolved that 
persons, besides guardians and parents, who pledge child-labour or 
act in collusion with parents and guardians should be penalized. 
Altogether, the Conference is in general sympathy with the more 
liberal suggestions or recommendations of the Royal Commission on 
Labour in India (1929-31). 

In its tenth session at Trivandrum (1935-36), the Conference 
supported the Bakhale Bill introduced in the Bombay Legislative 
Council to prohibit the employment of children under twelve in shops 
and urged that AJJ-India JegisJatioc on similar Jinea Jiraiting the 
hours of work and fixing a minimum age of employment of children 
in non-industrial undertakings be introduced. 

India is but repeating in the almost normal manner whatever 
has happened in the pioneering countries of the West. Whether 
this pioneering by certain Western regions is to be dated as one 
generation or a generation and a half or two generations ahead of 
Indian developments can be established somewhat precisely and 
without vagueness in regard to each and every item of social 

*TAe Govtrnment pf India Act iSSS (Dolbi, 1936). pp 240-2<8, Rijxirt of the 
Joint Committee on Indian Conttitntional Reform (Loodon, 1934), pp 66^,73-76 
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In regard to the establiahment of inequality betvreen the 
Beses, 60 far as inheritance and control of property are concerned, 
the Conference supports the Jogiah Bill to mafce better provision for 
Hindu women heirs as well as the Sarda Bill to secure share tor 
Hindu widows in their husband’s family property. As regards 
Muslim womeu, the inheritance laws of Islam are considered by the 
Conference to be reasonable enough for preservation and the 
Government is advised to declare null and void the customary 
practices such as violate the Koranic injunctions. 

The student of comparative jurisprudence and sociology is not 
entitled, however, to make too much of the disabilities of Indian 
women. Western tradition in regard to woman’s property rights is 
not something enviable. The Hindu law of Stridhana (woman's 
special property) was not surpiissed in its liberal features by 
the Institutes of Justinian, the Code Napoleon and other European 
laws until the Married Women’s Property Act was passed in 
England in 1886. * 

Birth-control has been considered by the Conference to he an 
imperntive necessity, on account of the “low physique of women, 
high infant mortality and increasing poverty of the country." The 
opinion bos been propagated that men and women should be 
instructed in methods of birth-control and the suggestion has been 
made that municipalities and local bodies ought to open proper 
clinics. It is to be observed that the Conference 1ms not cared to 
associate the birth-control propaganda with the conventional scare 
of over-population. 

In politics, the Conference stands for “perfect sex-equality’ 
and has demanded that women should possess the cititen rights of 
men. One resolution runs to the cifcct that "no disability, either 
legal or social, shall be attached to women on account of se.x, or in 
regard to public employment, oflice, power or honour and in the 
exercise of any trade or calling." 

•Tl* rrwat tnlhof'* FotttUat ftittiMlcni ami IUk'Iiu 

IKUI. rr. c’-w 
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bo far as the legislative bodies of the Indian constitution are 
concerned,^ the “Communal award” has been condemned by the 
Conference which is strong in its demand for a system of joint 
electorates At Trivandrum (1935*36), tlie Conference condemned 
the clauses of the Government of India Act relating to ‘ wife-hood 
qualification” and “application condition” It condemned likewise 
the electoral clauses and reiterated its demands for (t) direct election, 
(it) non reservation of seats on a communal basis as well as (ttt) the 
rejection of separate electorates for women 

The passing of a Maternity Benefit Act for the whole of India 
on the lines of the Bombaj^C P and Madras Acts is to be found 
among the resolutions of the Conference The appointment of at 
least one woman factory inspector for every 1 irgc industrial area is 
another of its objectives The Bill prohibiting the pledging of 
child-labour in regulated and unregulated industries has received the 
full support of the Conference, and it has likewise resolved that 
persons, besides guardians and parents, who pledge child labour or 
act in collusion with parents and guardians should be penalized 
Altogether, the Conference is m general sympathy with the more 
liberal suggestions or recommendations of the Royal Commission on 
Labour in India (1929-31 ) 

In its tenth session at Trivandrum (1935 36), the Conference 
supported the Bakhalc Bill introduced m the Bombay Legislative 
Council to prohibit the employment of children under twelve m shops 
and urged that All India legislation oa similar hues limiting the 
hours of work and fixing a minimum age of employment of children 
in non industrial undertakings be introduced 

India is but repeating in the almost normal manner whatever 
has happened in the pioneering countries of the West Whether 
this pioneering by certain Western regions is to be dated as one 
generation or a generation and a half or two generations ahead of 
Indian developments can be established somewhat precisely and 
without vagueness in regard to each and every item of social 

*Tht Gottmment cf Jtidta Aci 19K (Dellii 1936} pp 240-248 Neporf of the 
Jennt Committee on Indian Coneftlahimal Heform (Loodon 1934) pp 6$-^ 73-76 
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transfonnntiou. England, France and Germanj-as wcUas the U. S. A. 
have been passing through the “second industrial revolution" 
during the present generation and are to be described as “industrial 
adults" or regions ol adult industrialism, Hochiajtilalismui cic. 
Compared to these developments in some of the more advanced 
countries of the world, the cconomico-tcchnical and socio^iconoraic 
transformations of India, ns apparent in jter capita and per stpiare 
mile values, arc to be characterized ns those of debut) du 
capitalieme (beginnings of capitalism), infant or young 
capitalism-cum-industrialisro. 

But economic dctcrminisni is not to be postulated ns a matter 
of course. Under identical and uniform conditions of economic 
‘‘temperature and pressure", it is possible to detect varied 
phenomena in the social domain. The ‘‘social distance” between 
America and Western Europe or between India and the more adult 
sections of Eur-Amcrica must not be exclusively attributed to the 
economic factor. With these and allied provisoes it should bo 
possible to observe that, in the main, the unifomiiration of the 
social structure of the entire world, the establishment of Wallast 
‘‘Great Society," from China to Peru, in the epoch of capitalism, 
infant or adult, is a fact of outstanding iiniiorlnncc in social science. 
It is in the pcrsjxxtivc of this world-evolution that we should watch 
and examine the developments of the Indian people in feminism. 
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OCTOBEn-^OT^l^DEIl, 1G54 A D 


snr luit snAmtA sl a^ 

Pro/tssor 0/ History, I) A» V College, Lahore 


Mahanna Amar Singh submitted to Jehangir, the long 
^ ^ drawn*oat feud between Mewar and Delhi came to an end 
It was reasonable to espcct that the fort of Chitor that had 
been besieged so often and been defended bo stoutly would now cease 
to demand any more sacrifices of the brave Sisodias With the conclu- 
sion of the treaty of peace between the Emperor and the Mahamna, 
all chances of warfare m this land sacred to the memory of so man} 
heroes and their deeds came to an end 

Late in the reign of Jehangir for a short time^peace 8''emed to 
been the ^erge of quitting Mewar Prince Khurrara murdered 
Khusro in 1621, and rebelled against his father at Burhanpur m 1622. 
After a fitful career he sought refuge at Udaipur Maharana Koran, 
Amar Singh’s son and successor, with his usual Hnjput chivalry gave 
shelter to the rebel prince, possibl} because of the part that Maharaja 
Bbim Singh, ^Inharana's younger brother, had placed in the rebellion 
as a staunch supporter of Shah Jahan Karan and Kburram exchanged 
turbans and thus became brothers Khurram’s turban remained 
one of the precious treasures of Slewar and can even now be seen in the 
Victoria Hall 'Museum, Udaipur For a time, it seemed as if Jehangir 
would resent this action of the Maharana, but hia hands were other- 
wise full, and the reconciliation between the father and the son that 
soon followed put an end to any such fears 

With the accession of Shah Jahan m 1627, Mewar could hope 
for better times Karan saw Khurram on his way to Agra to claim 
his father’s throne, and attached his brother, Arjun Singh, to the 
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transformation. England, France and Germany as well as the U. S. A. 
have been passing through the “eecond industrial revolution" 
during the present generation and are to be described as “industrial 
adnlts" or regions of adult industrialism, Bochhapitalimns etc. 
Compared to these developments in some of the more advanced 
countries of the world, the economico-technica] and socio-economic 
transformations of India, as apparent in per capita and per square 
mile values, are to be characterized as those of dehits du 
capitalisme (beginnings of capitalism), infant or young 
capitalism-oum-indnatrialiem. 

But economic determinism is not to be postulated as a matter 
of course. Under identical and uniform conditions of economic 
“ temperature and pressure ”, it is possible to detect varied 
phenomena in the social domain. The “social distance” between 
America and Western Europe or between India and the more adult 
sections of Eur-America must not be exclusively attributed to the 
economic factor. With these and ailied provisoes it should be 
possible to observe that, in the main, the uniformization of the 
social structure of the entire world, the establishment of Wallas^ 
“ Great Society, ” from China to Peru, in the epoch of capitalism, 
infant or adult, is a fact of outstanding importance in social science. 
It is in the perspective of this world-evolution that we should watch 
and examine the developments of the Indian people in feminism. 
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SHAH JAHAN AND THE FORTRESS OF CHITOU 
OCTOBER-NOVEUBEB, 1654 A. D. 

BY 

SRI RAM SnARtU. M. A . 

Professor of History ^ V. A» K College, Lahore, 


*^O^HEN Maharana Amar Singh subraitted to Jehangir, the long 
^ ^ drawn-out feud between Mewar and Delhi came to on end. 

It was reasonable to expect that the fort of Chitor that had 
been besieged so often and been defended so stoutly would now cease 
to demand any more sacrifices of the brave SUodias. With the conclu- 
sion of the treaty of peace between the Emperor and the Maharana, 
all chances of warfare in this land sacred to the memory of so many 
heroes and their deeds came to an end. 

Late in the reign of Jehangir for a short time>-.peace seemed to 
be on the verge of quitting Mewar, Prince Khurram murdered 
Ehusro in 1621, and rebelled against his father at Burhanpur in 1622. 
After a Btful career he sought refuge at Udaipur. Maharana Karan, 
Amar Singh's son and successor, with his usual Rajput chivalry gave 
shelter to the rebel prince, possibly because of the part that Maharaja 
Bhim Singh, Maharana's younger brother, bad played in the rebellion 
as a staunch supporter of Shah Jahan. Karan and Khurram exchanged 
turbans and thus became brothers. Khurram’s turban remained 
one of the precious treasures of Mewar and can even now be seen in the 
Victoria Hall Museum, Udaipur. For a time, it seemed as if Jehangir 
would resent this action of the Maharana, but liis bands were other- 
wise full, and the reconciliation between the father and the son that 
soon followed put an end to any such fears. 

With the accession of Shah Jahan in 1627, Mewar could hope 
for better times. Karan saw Khurram on his way to Agra to claim 
his father’s throne, and attached bis brother, Arjun Singh, to the 
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Bhan, Diwan*o-Bayutat o£ Darn was now entrusted with the delicate 
task of reconciling the Maharana to imperial submission and impress 
upon him the necessity of despatching the requisite contingent of 
soldiers under some one near to him to the Deccan and send his 
heir-apparent to emperor. Failing this, Chandnr Bhan was to tell 
the Maharana that he would be despoiled of everything. 

The emperor had demanded that the Maharana*s eldest son be 
sent to the imperial court. On his part, the Maharana was adamant. 
He would send no one to the emperor as long as Obitor was in the 
hands of the Mughal army. In order to save the dignity of both the 
aides probably, the Maharana sent another letter to the emperor sug- 
gesting that Abdul Karim, Data’s Kban-i-Saman, be sent to Udaipur 
BO that he should send his son to the imperial court with him. Abdul 
Karim told the Maharana that Chitor had been evacuated by the im- 
perial troops. Astrologers suggested November 4, as tlic auspicious day 
for the young prince’s departure from Udaipur, The Maharana went 
through the entire ceremony of giving his son leave to attend the 
imperial court accompanied by Abdul Karim and Cliandar Bhan, 
But he delayed the actual departure of the whole entourage till 
November 12, when probablj he learnt that Asad-UIlah Khan had 
been cjilled back, but that he had not probably left Chitor. Till tljcn 
they lay encamped outside Udaipur, two miles distant. 

Meanwhile weary of waiting at Ajmer, Shah Jahan left on 
November 14, 1654. Sad-Ullah Khan was also ordered to leave Chitor 
and meet the Buipcror some four miles from Malpura on 22 Novem- 
ber, 1654. He paid his respects to the emperor on the next day. 

The Maharana’s party also reached about the same time. In 
token of submission, the Maharana had sent two horses and two ele- 
phants. In return, the emperor gave many gifts to the young prince 
who was only six at the time. On November 26, 1654 the prince was 
given leave to depart for Udaipur and a despatch was sent, asking the 
Maharana to send a contingent of one thousand troops to the Deccan. 

But this was not all. Tlic Mnhoraim had to part with tlic dis- 
tricts of Mandnl, lladnor, Pur and Sambbar which were now conferred 
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on some oE the Rajput coinniandcrs who had accompanied the cx|>cdi- 
tion. Radnor was given to Jaawant Singln Pur to Itaja Rai Singh 
Sisodia, and Sambhar to Saba! Singh, Raja Rai Singh was left 
behind on November 12, 165'1 in order to secure that these districts 
were properly occupied by their new assignees. 

Thus did the last attack on Chitor come to an end, but not 
withoiit some very far*rcaching results. It is true wo licar of no 
Rajput opposition to the dismantling of the fort. Further, Asad- 
Ullah Khnn seems to have taken care not to pillage the country-side. 

But it was not in its immediate results alone than this Last 
attack on Chitor produced important results. It set in motion a 
train of events, which became of immense importance in, what has 
been miscalled, the War of Succession. Shah Jnhan now insisted that 
the Maharana should send the fall contingent of one thousand horse 
under a Sisodia Prince. The Maharana obeyed orders with curious 
results. When the War of Succession broke out, the ^lewnr contingent, 
nominally under a minor Sisodia prince, was in tlic Deccan. Aurangzeb 
made good use of the advantage this gave him. He started ncgotiatiniU 
with the Maharana. Another off-shoot of tlie last war now played into 
his hands. The Maharana was anxious to regain the districts that had 
been taken away from him in 1G54 to which Aurangzeb readily agreed, 
raising the Munsab of the Maharana to that of a commander of 6000. 
Thus was Udaipur secured to Aurangzeb’a side. This might have 
played some part in iuducing other Rajput princes as well to 
espouse Aurangzeb’s cause wheu he rebelled against his father. 

A recent biographer of Darn has accused Maharana Raj Singh of 
ingratitude towards Dara. We are assured that it was owing to Dara 
that the Maharana had not suffered heavily during the last campaign. 
But the Maharana paid a heavy enough price for his father's acta in 
losing three districts, which Dr. Qanungo has failed to take into con- 
sideration. What had the Maharana to he thankful for ? The de- 
molition of the fort of Chitor or the loss of a part of his territories ! 

This account is mainly based on Badshahnama by Muhammad 
Waris who accompanied the expedition as a news-writer. 
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WIDOWED 


BY 

P. SESHADRI, M. A„ 

Principalf Government College, Ajmer. 

JT was a day of joyous festival 

For wedded girls. In richest garments clad, 

Wives offered worship at the temple, glad 
Fortune had set her lovely coronal 
Upon their brows and pleasures marital 

Sweetened their lives. They sang and danced and had 
Their fill of mirth. But one was sorely sad 
And would not mingle in that carnival. 

Her wedded life had closed in bitter gloom, 

Ev’n ere her arms had oped for close embrace 
Of love. And thus forlorn and widowed in her youth. 
She stood in agony of speechless ruth, 

A luckless women, cast upon life's ways 
To pine away beneath a dreadful doom. 
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EDUCATION UNDKE THE COLAS 

B? 

K. A. NIIiAKANTA SASTRI 

Professor of Indian History and Archaeology, University of Hadfas. 

U NIVERSAL education is a modern ideal. Modern India does 
not appear yet to have quite accepted it, at least 
whole-heartedly. The ancient ideal of education in India 
was “ to each according to his capacity,” capacity being measured by 
the teacher, in accordance not only with the pupil's individual 
aptitudes, but his birth and station in life. What is now known as 
industrial or technical education was largely carried on in the homes 
of the artisans under conditions governed by caste rules and custom. 

Little evidence of a direct character is available on the spread 
of literacy or the extent to which it was generally valued. But one 
may hazard the conjecture that the percentage of literacy in the 
population was not lower, it was probably considerably higher* than 
the extremely low level revealed by recent censuses. The village 
school assembling under the shade of a tree or in the verandahs of 
temples and mathas was a common institution, and its teacher 
(vatti)’ was among the staff of employees remunerated from the 
common lond held by the village. The free school at Panaiyavaram,® 
South Arcot, mentioned in an undated record, belonged, most 
probably, to the same type. Stone masons and copper smiths Were 
to be found everywhere to engrave inscriptions on stone and copper, 
a work which was sometimes done with remarkable accuracy and art. 
The corrupt and colloquial forms of words and phrases in several of 
the inscriptions show that the work was generally entrusted to 
workmen who were just literate, but no scholars. The maintenance 
of the complex records of the government, local and central, and the 

<f India^ p, JW, 

•J7 of ItSQ. 
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employment for this purpose of a considerable staff of officers and 
clerks may have stimulated then, as now, the resort to scholastic 
education as an avenue to public employment. There can be no 
doubt that the elaborate bureaucracy set up by the growth of tbe 
Cola Empire perceptibly increased the demand for the services of 
such men. 

Popular education, in a wide sense, was amply provided for by 
the recitation and exposition in temples and other public places, of 
the national epics like the Ramayavta and the Mahahhatata and, the 
Puranas. Sometimes the elements of philosophy from the standpoint 
of particular sects, like the ^ivadharma^^ Somasidtania, and 
Rdmanujahhashya were also similarly expounded. 

Higher education was generally denominational in character 
and pursued in schools and colleges attached to mathas and temples. 
The matha^ the palll and the viham were centres of learning, which 
often owned extensive libraries and transmitted by successive 
copyings, a vast mass of manuscript literature on a variety ol topics 
which was increasing in volume and diversity from generation to 
generation. Besides numberless little endowments for the pursuit 
of particular branches of study like the Mlmamsa of Prabbakara,* 
grammar (Vyakarann)® under the guidance of individual teachers, 
there were in existence colleges for general higher education which 
provided instruction in various branches of study and comprised a 
large number of teachers and pupils commanding all the facilities of 
intellectual intercourse provided by a common life in the same place, 
if not also under the same roof. Even these large institutions were 
fully endowed and all the places in these colleges were free places 
filled by the most deserving pupils chosen from a group of 
competitors for admission to each course of study. These mediaeval 
South Indian colleges have not bad the advantage of a full description 
penned by a curious and observant foreigner like I-tsing, or of 
having been buried underground for centuries and then suddenly 
revealed by the spade of an excavator. But contemporary inscriptions 

*321 of 1917. 

«233 of 1911; 333 of 1923, 

*18 of 1898; 202 of 1912. 
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bear eloquent testimony to tlie great work done in their day by some 
of these Hindu centres of higher learning nnd the extent to which 
they enlisted the sympathy and appreciation of a thouglitful and 
generous public. In the reign of Hojdndrn I, tlic sahha of 
Hajaraja'catur-vedhmangalam ( Knnayiram ), in Soutli Arcot, 
resolved in the presence of an officer of the king’s government, to 
arrange for the feeding of the pupils and the rcinuncrntiou of the 
teachers of a college in accordance with the terms of an order made 
by the king himself.^ From the words of tlie inscription, it is not 
easy to say whether the college was founded on this occasion, 
or had been in existence before Rajondra came forward to give it 
such splendid support. However that may be, the details recorded in 
the inscription give an accurate idea of the strength of the college, 
the popularity of the different coursed, the relative estimates in which 
teachers of different subjects were held in so far as this may be judged 
from their salaries, and the average cost of maintaining pupils of diffe- 
rent grades. The provision In this record contemplates 270 junior 
students and seventy senior students and a teaching staff of fourteen 
persons. Among the junior students, Brahmacaris, forty studied 
the elements of grammar according to tiie Jiiipavatara, and the 
rest were leirning the Vedas by rote— seventyfive, devoting 
themselves to each of the Rig and Ynjur-Vedas, twenty to each of 
the Vdjasaneya, and the Chandoga and Talavokaro Saraaa, ten to 
the Atharva, and the remaining ten to the Baudhayana-grhyn, lalpa 
and gana. Every one of these junior pupils was allowed six nMis 
measures of paddy per diem. The seventy senior pupils {chatvas) had 
an allowance of ten ndlii each, and were studying three advanced 
subjects — Vyakarana twentyfive, Prabhakara-ralmamsa thirtyfive, and 
the Vedanta, ten. It will be noticed that, in the courses -of study, 
while all the four Vedas are represented, there is only one sntra of 
the Rigveda. The use of the Rupavdldra as an introduction to the 
elements of Sanskrit grammar in Rajendra’s reign,® the popularity 

*^of 1917 A R. E. 1918 
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of the Mimarasa of Prabhakara almost to the exclusion of the 
Bhatta school, and, if the ■whole college was a Vaisnava institution, as 
most probably it tvas, the mention of Vedanta of the ViSistadvaita 
school as a subject of study long before the great Bhashya of Ramanuja 
came into existence, sliould also be noted as of particular significance 
to the history of Sanskrit learning in South India, Among teachers, 
the largest daily allowance in grain of one Kalam^ and a third went 
to the professor of Vedanta; the iiamhis who taught the MImamsa 
and Vyakarana came next, getting one Kalam each. All the others 
■were on the same level receiving only three /Cuntnts or a fourth of a 
Kalam per diem. Besides these daily allowance of grain, all the 
teachers and chatras (senior pupils) except the professor of Vedanta 
got other allowaucea in gold— at the r.ate of one Kalanjti * per 
adhyaya taught in the case of Vyakarana and Mimamsa teachers, 
entitling them to eight Kalanjus and twelve kalanjus respectively 
for a whole course, and a half kalanjti per head per annum for all the 
rest. To make money by teaching Vedanta was prohibited by law 
and custom, and this apparently, was the reason why no payment in 
gold was offered to the teacher of Vedanta. 

Another college, quite similar to that at Ennayiram, was main* 
taiued at Tribhuvaui, near Pondichery.® There were iu it two hun* 
dred and sixty students and twelve teachers. The subjects of study 
were generally tJjose prescribed at Ennhyirfim ; the Prahhakevam h not 
mentioned, butother new subjects come in, like the Satj’asadha sufras, 
besides Bharata, Uamayana, Mnim^astm and Vaikhnuasa ^astra, 
these last being expounded to popular audiences rather than taught 
as school subjects. The daily allowances to students and teachers 
were nil in grain; the junior students were nllow’ed six measures 
each and the seniors eight; among teachers, the professor of Vedanta 
got a kalam and a sixth, while the others received varying allowances 
ranging from one X-alam to fourth of it. The inscription of the 
thirtieth year of Rajadhiraja, A. B. 1048, which records these 
facts, also exempts the teachers and students of the college from 


*A kalam wus 9C (n&HO xne&surc^ 
*Aboot 80 grajus. 
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ftclivc service on the committees of the village-n‘<sembly in accordance 
with a resolution of the sfr6/ja. 

Next we have the celebrated Tiriimukkudnl inscription of 
VirarnjGndra, A. D. 10G7,* certainly among the longest inscriptions 
of the world. This inscription contains n very detailed account of 
the entire budget of receipts and expenses of the local temple of 
Mahavishnu, and the schedule of expenses included provision for a 
college and a hospital. The college was a comparatively small 
institution and onl}* two Vedas (Kig and Yajur) and y 3 *akarana 
with Ilupavatara ^\crc taught in it. Provision was made for one 
teacher and ten pupils for the stud^'ing of each of the two chief 
Vedas, and for one teacher and twent}* pupils in tlie Vyakarana 
school. The Veda tcacljers were remunerated at the rate of one 
padaUn* paddy per day and four gold Zdsus* per annum, while 
the teacher of Vyakarana ^^as paid a tf7n»— -twice a pridallu-^pcr 
diem, and ten Idsus per annum. U is clear that the Veda school 
wa*i only what is now called an adhyaifina-patha-salo, a school 
where puj)ih arc trained to repeat the tc.xt by lotc TJje pupils 
were provided not ojil)* witli food on the basis of one and half noh’s of 
rice per day and suitable side dishes, but with mats for sleeping on, 
oil for their heads on Saturdays (fiftyone saturdnjs being counted 
to the jear), and a night ligl>t There ucre also two women servants 
^^ho looked after tlie menial service required by the schools and 
their pupils. 

An inscription of the thiid jearof Vikrama Cola, A. D. 1121,^ 
from Tiruvfuluturai, mentions that among peisons who were to be 
fed in a matha in that place were students of medicine and grammni, 
learners of Vngbhata’s Astdnyahrdaya^ of the CaraXammhxtd and 
of the Iif(j)dta(ui'a, Another inscription of A D. 1213 from 
Tiruvorri^ur recapitulates the legend of ^iva expounding the 
fourteen Vyakarana sutias to Panini, localises the legend in the 
Vyakarnna-dana-mandapa in the temple of Tiruvorrijur, and records 
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an endowment of sixtyflve vetis^ of land towards the maintenance 
of a school of Vyakarana in the manddpa and of the mandapa 
itself in proper repair. Front Tiruvidakali in the Tanjore district, 
we have yet another inscription dated A. D. 1229, which provides 
for the free feeding in the local matha of Brahmin students of the 
Vedanta from the Malay alam country.® There iwere, besides, 
several endowments for rewarding merit and distinction attained in 
these scholastic pursuits, like the one .at Kainarasavalli, dated A.D. 998, 
to those who recited portions of Tnlavakara-sama.* There 
were also other organisations of a learned character like the Ghatika 
of Vembarrur* of which only the names have come down to us. 

lYhile we thus find much evidence on the nature and 
organisation of higher studies in Sanskrit, it is somewhat disappointing 
that we are left with practically no tangible evidence on the state of 
Tamil learning; yet there can. he no doubt that the numerous mathas 
of which the inscriptions record the names all over the country did 
serve ns more or less important centres for the promotion of learning, 
religious and secular, in the Tamil language. W e may be certain 
that then, as now, it was one of the principal tasks of the mathas to 
train the bands of choristers who sang the Tiruppadujaiii in the 
temples. 


* A V*Ii i« botreen fire and »ix acres. 
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result out of this arrangement. The Federal Government would be 
saved from the opprobrium of collecting unjust taxes from the rural popu- 
lation. The Governments of the federating units would consist of 
directly elected representatives. They would be morally responsible 
to the electors for a just levy of the direct taxes. The Government 
of the Federation consists of indirectly elected representatives who 
would be less cautious in the imposition of direct tax levies. It 
should therefore have no hand in the collecting and levying of direct 
taxes on the rural masses. 

Fifthly, both the federation as well as the federal units have to 
be cutting their coats according to the available cloth. As the Fede- 
ration secures lesser resources than at present, it would he forced to 
be very economic in the matter of its expenditure. As the federating 
units would have to pay the piper they will also be constrained to be 
thrifty in the matter of their expenditure. 

Sixthly, no financial dlfBculties would arise under this scheme 
as the respective Governments would secure the needed finances 
under this scheme. There is no undue stinting of the available 
resources to any one particular Government. Kach Government 
would secure according to its financial needs, the available financial 
resources from the central poolcd-up finances. But the rub would 
arise only if there is not enough to be distributed all round. It is a 
well-known fact that thercvcnucsof both the Federal Government and 
the federating units would not be sufficient to cover the present-day 
expenditure unless It is retrenched, to a great extent. It is n pity 
that this fact escapes Sir P. PnttanPs attention. 

Seventhly, the levying of excise duties would be left to the 
federating units. The entire proceeds will be left to them. The 
industrialised provinces which arc compelled to levy excise duties in 
the name of free trade or fair trade would secure ami)lc resources, 
rorinstnnee, Bengal would be securing the entire revenues arising out 
of the jute export duty. Common principles of assessment and 
collection would be existing in the matter of excise duties. 

Similarly, the Corporation tax will be imposed by the 
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would be the share o£ the Federation. Revenue from Railways, postal 
revenue and currency gains or banking profits which would be 
assigned to the Federation are decUning items of revenue at present 
So the accruing resources would or might barely cover the administni- 
tive expenses of the Federation. It is well-known that the expendi- 
ture on “non-votablo” items comes up to 80 per ccntaud this Cimnot 
be retrenched even by the Federal Government or the Federal 
Legislature. Hence the ensuing budget deficit would have to be 
recouped from compulsory contributions made by the Federating 
Units. These contributions would form the first charge on the 
finances of the Federating Units. This percentage which the 
Federating Units have to pay would be based on their capacity to p.!)’. 
Theii total revenues arising from hand-revenue, local and federal 
taxes will be the criterion on which the contributions of the federat- 
ing units will be computed. An equitrble imposition on each unit 
of federation would bo tlie result of tliis scheme. But the Indian 
States have refused to have anything to do with a bankrupt Federal 
Government. They will not or might not enter the Federation in 
such circumstances. 

Thirdly, the control over Federal finances, i. e., the matter of 
laying down of policy and forrouhating legislation would lie in the 
hands of the Federal Legislature. Evidently, the wider national 
interests of the country would be the criterion that would be tb« 
"basis of any suggested change in ttie field of taxation. The Federat- 
ing units would have to loyally carry out these suggestions. They 
would be subject to the supervision of the Federation in order to 
secure their proper observance. The autonomy of the federating 
units would not be encroached upon in any way. Legitimate super- 
vision and proper interference cannot lead to any friction between 
the respective authorities, vir., the Fedenal Governrneut and the 
Governments of the Federating Units. 

Fourthly, the collection of all revenues would be entrusted to 
the federating units. The net returns from indirect taxes and the 
direct taxes would he surrendered respectively to the federation and 
the federating units. Economy and efficiency would undoubtedly 
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result out of tins nrrungement. The Federal Government would be 
saved from the opprobrium of collecting unjust taxes from the rural popu- 
lation. The Governments of the federating units would consist of 
directly elected representatives. They would be morally responsible 
to the elcetors for a just levy of the direct taxes. The Government 
of the Federation consists of indirectly elected representatives who 
would be leas cautious in the imposition of direct tax levies. It 
should therefore have no hand in the collecting and levying of direct 
taxes on the rural masses. 

Fifthly, both the federation .as well as the federal units have to 
be cutting their coats according to the available cloth. As the Fede- 
ration secures lesser resources than at prcsejit, it would be forced to 
be very economic in the matter of its expenditure. As the federating 
units would have to pay the jiipcr tliey will also be constrained to be 
thrifty in the matter of their expenditure. 

Sixthly, no financial difiiculties would arise under this scheme 
as the respective GovernmenU would secure the needed finances 
under this scheme. Tlicre is no undue stinting of the available 
resources to any one particular Government. Each Government 
would secure according to its financial needs, the available financial 
resources from the central pooled-up finances. But the rub would 
arise only if there is not enough to be distributed all round. It is a 
well-known fact tb.at the revenues of both the Federal Government and 
the federating units would not be sufficient to cover the present-day 
expenditure unless it is retrenched to .a great extent. It is a pity 
that this fact escapes Sir P, Pattani’s attention. 

Seventhly, the levying of excise duties would be left to the 
federating units. The entire proceeds will be left to them. The 
industrialised provinces which arc compelled to levy excise duties in 
the name of free trade or fair trade would secure ample resources. 
Forinstance, Bengal would be securing the entire revenues arising out 
of the jute export duty. Common principles of assessment and 
collection would be existing in the matter of excise duties. 

Similarly, the Corporation tax will be imposed by the 
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BT 

S. L. PA.NDHAM PANDE, M. A., 
Principal, City Colleget Nagpur. 


nr^HERE is nothing under the snn which has not got two sides. 
Child-marriage is now almost a thing oE the past. It has 
also its merits as it has its defects. There is a saying in this 
side o£ India that no girl can remain unmarried while a man may. 
As a child, a girl’s marriage was much easier. Life-long faithfulness 
to the husband being a religious duty, the girl could adjust herself 
to the house wherein she was given. Want of education and the 
consequent ignorance of her rights avoided conflicts on her part in 
the house-hold. In fact, no question of individuality or individual 
rights ever arose or could arise at least on her side. Above all, it 
was comparatively much easier for the parents to settle inarriges of 
their sons and daughters. There was no question of consent either of 
the boy or the girl. Sometimes, nay, many times difficulties of money 
in the form of dowry arose. But they were somehow patched up by 
the help of this gentleman or that. Monetary difficulties are present 
even now, and even to a much larger extent. Thus, to the parent, 
child-marriage was far more convenient, besides satisfying lus senti- 
ment of his rights over his children. 

It is, however, good tliat child-marriage lias gone. In spite 
of the new problem and new difficulties, adult marriage has got 
to be admitted as a better substitute, on human considerations. 
The parents’ kindness may be unquestionable. It is so even now. 
But there was hard!}' any moral justice or fairness or humanity m 
binding girls and boys to a conjugal life to which they had not 
consented and about which they hardly knew nnj'tbiug. The principle 
that man does not live by bread alone and that today’s children 
arc to grow into tomorrow’s men and women was altogether ignored. 
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Thanks to Sir Har Bilas Sarda, this hard system of oppression on 
our children is now a thing of history. 

But this has not solved the problem. On the contrary, it has 
gjiined in intricacy and complexity by the incoming of the new 
difficulties. It was all right to decry child-marriage as Jong as it 
existed. But the new spectacle, I am afraid, may make one to cast 
on it a more kindly glance now that it is past. 

Let me state the problem. It is this ; How to marry the grown- 
up girls and boys ? It is easy to say that parents need not worry 
about the marriage of their children. But this is not practical. In 
order to supply a factor winch was neglected in cbild-marriagc, viz., 
mental union of those married, we have begun growing up girls and 
boys to an adult and understandable age. But liow to deal with them 
now? We know that marriage is a necessity and that in a large 
majority of cases the boys and girls cannot marry themselves, at any 
rate, in the social circumstances w'c arc placed In at present. Thus, 
ns in the case of their up-bringing and education, so in tbc case of 
marriage too, the parents would hardly feel a quiet conscience if they 
shirk their responsibility. 

In countries wherein adult marriage Is in vogue, there is 
much free mixing of girls and boys through co-cducational institu- 
tions, meetings, plays etc. This civilization is taking root in this 
country too day by day. But it is doubtful how far it will be 
desirable and how far it will help the solution of the problem to any 
appreciable degree. Even in those countries, in spite of this free 
mixing, bachelors and spinsters, wlio are compulsorily so, arc not 
uncommon. In this country, too, co-education has had its beginning 
about twenty years ago. But the marriages of college girls and boys 
arc a very rare occur.ancc, Male tc.ychers arc sometimes seen to 
marry thdr girl students. I do not know of instances vice versa. But tb is, 
too, is very rare and hardly desirable both from tbc point of view of 
the couple’s di'sp.irity of age as well as mental development. Thus 
co-education does not seem to be very helpful. On tlie contrary, the 
I'quality of age of tbc College girls and boys and their educational 
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p7'iTicipal^ City College, Nagpiir, 


nr' HERE iB nothing under tliemin which has not got two sides. 
Child-marriage is now almost a thing of the past. It has 
also its merits as it has its defects. There is a saying in this 
side of India that no girl can remain unmarried while a man may. 
As a child, a giiTs marriage was much easier. Life-long faithfulness 
to the husband being a religious duty, the girl could adjust herself 
to the house wherein she was given. Want of education and the 
consequent ignorance of her rights avoided conflicts on her part in 
the house'-hold. In fact, no question of individuality or individiiiil 
rights ever arose or could arise at least on her side. Above all, it 
was comparatively much easier for the parents to settle inarrige? of 
their sons and daughters. There was no question of consent cithcrof 
the boy or the girl. Sometimes, nay, many times dlflicuUies of money 
in the form of dowry arose But they were somehow patched up hy 
the help of this gentleman or tliat. Monetary difficulties are present 
even uow, and even to n much hrger extent I'hus, to the parent, 
child-inarringc was far more convenient, besides satisfying his senti- 
ment of his rights over his children. 

It is, Iiowcver, good that child-inarriagc has gone. In spite 
of the new problem and new difficulties, adult marriage has got 
to he admitted ns a better substitute, on human considerations. 
The p.arents* kindness maybe unquestionable. It is so even non. 
But there was Imrdly any moral justice or fairness or humanity m 
binding girls and hoys to a conjugal life to which they had not 
consented and about wdiicli they Imrdly knew anything. The principle 
t)mt man docs not live by brcarl alone and tliat today’.s children 
are to grow into tomorrow's men and women wa** altogether ignorctl. 
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Tlmnks to Sir Hnr Bilns Snrda, this Inrd system of oppression on 
our children is n thing of histor}. 

But tins Ims not sohed the problem On the contrary, it has 
gjiiucd in intricacy nud complexity by the incoming of the new 
difficulties It was nil right to decry child-ranrnage ns long as it 
existed But the neu spectacle, I am nfrnul, may make one to cast 
on it a more kindly glance non that it is past 

Let me state the problem It is this , How to marry thegioivn- 
up girls and boys * It is easy to say that parents need not ivorry 
about the marnnge of their children But this is not practical In 
order to supply a factor uliich was neglected m cliild-mamage vtz , 
mental union of those marned, we hn\c begun growing up girls and 
boys to an adult and understandable age But how to deal with them 
now ^ We know that marriage is a iieccssit\ and that in a large 
majority of cases the boys and girls cannot marry themselves, at any 
rate, in the social circumstances wc are placed in at present Thus, 
as in the case of their up-bringing nod education, so in the case of 
marriage too, the parents would hardly feel a quiet conscience if they 
shirk their responsibility 

In countries wherein adult marriage is in vogue, there is 
much free mixing of gills and boys through co educational institu- 
tions, meetings, plays etc This civilization IS taking root in this 
country too day by day But it is doubtful how far it will be 
desirable and how far it will help the solution of the problem to any 
appreciable degree Lven in those countiies, in spite of this free 
mixing, bachelors and spinsters, who are compulsorily so, are not 
uncommon In this country , too, co education has had its beginning 
about twenty years ago But the marriages of college girls and boys 
are a very rare occurance Male teachers are sometimes seen to 
marry their girl students I do not know of instances aicetersa But this, 
too, IS very rare and hardly desirable both from the point of view of 
the couple’s disparity of age as well as mental development Thus 
CO education does not seem to be very helpful On the contrary, the 
equality of age of the College girls and boys and their educational 
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equilibrium seem to be the etiimbhug blocks in the way. The 
prejudice that the wife must be younger than the husband, though 
both have come of age, seems to be very difficult to be got over and 
may ijave some medical reasons behind it too. But the fear born 
out of prejudice on the part of boys that girls equally educated 
as themselves will liardly be convenient partners in life, though 
ridiculous, is still more difficult to be overcome. A little thought 
will show that this fear comes out of very wrong notion in the 
minds of our youngsters that the husband is one who has to order 
and the wife is one wlio has to obey. It is true that our heredity 
and traditions, and not the youngsters, are responsible for this faulty 
notion. The idea of mutual adjustment could onlj’ result from equal 
status born of equal njental equipment which now we are trying to 
bring about. All the same, its existence cannot be denied and taking 
the things as they are, these seem to be the impediment in the way 
of co-education leading to fruitful and happy marriages. Probably 
the girls also do not like to marry boys who are only their equals, if 
not inferiors in age and qualification, apart from the question of their 
capacity or otherwise to earn. Thus, the result of all this has been 
and seems to be that grown-up educated girls hardly get freshers 
to marry them, while widowers, specially well-settled in life, can 
easily get unmarried girls as old as widows to marry them. And, 
after alb even in these affairs, there is hardly any scope for mutual 
consents, for which child-marriage has been tabooed, resulting from 
mutual company and close observation. The parents' poverty may 
stop bis daughter’s education, but bis anxiety cannot stop her growth. 
And suppose even after pinchinj? his belly, he educated her, what 
else? She may earn a little money, which is also doubtful, but not the 
husband. This way we seem to produce a band of bachelorB and a 
band of spinsters, the former not very willing to marry, the latter 
waiting for a suitable opportunity, but both not knowing the means 
to come together. 

After all, a lady priding in calling hereelf a miss, or a number 
of bachelors and spinsters docs not seem to me to be a very healthy 
sign of a society. What then are we coming to ? Have we landed 
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oursehes in ft more difficult impasse, by the abolition of child- 
marriage? These thoughts do not desist from inflicting the mind, 
spcciall) nhen one sees that adult mairiage 1 ms not even gone a 
bit to solve the most oppiessne and insulting donry problem 

It mft} be contended tliatco education is^et a recent institution 
It has yet to get a sufficiently long timl Wait and it ma} help the 
solution of )0ur problem May be But even if it raaj lielp, it is 
still doubtful how far it will be advisable to turn colleges into match- 
making places W lU it be desirable to see the minds of the young 
boys and girls distracted from their studies bj the thoughts of 
marriage ^ Besides, thcic is jet a section in our countrj keenlj 
opposed to CO education, because of its tendercics to moral lapses, and 
separate colleges for women are being fo'itered and encouraged In 
the face of all this, is it worth while to expect much assistance from 
co-educational institutions ^ 

This 18, no doubt, a ‘Jad picture But at the sunc time, thcic is 
now no going back Wehaac got to go ahead and face the 
problem The nboic is written not in a repentant spirit but with a 
view to draw attention to the gravitj of the situation 

After all, no solutions of human problems aie ever perfectly 
satisfactory The solution of child marriage was not, nor wil! be the 
solution of the problem of adult marriage Yet one need not be 
entirely despondent Co-cducation is really in its infancj m our 
coutry and is jet to receive sufficient trial. In order to serve, to 
some CKteut, the end we desire, the co educational institutions need 
not be turned into nuptial halls, nor arc thej neccssanlj tlie places of 
moral lap«c«« Proper freedom, accompanied bj due checks and moral 
education, ought to produce good re^^ults and maj considcrablj go to 
ameliorate the situation in question, though not directlv It cannot 
be denied that co educational institutions do afford the best facilities 
for the bojs and girls for mutual seeing and judging though all this 
maj be quite miconscioua and far from the aim If the atmosphere 
m the iiiMitutioii is such ns to guard the tendenej of taking life 
lightlj and everj thing m a frivolous mood, it is verv Iikelj that the 
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boys and girls could form their likes and dislikes, and could make 
their choices to some extent there which may ultimately result in 
marriages. There is a tendency, uhich is not very desirable, to 
look upon the friendly relations between the boys and girls in 
co-educational institutions with an eye of suspicion and always in a 
whisper. These suspicions and whispers are invariably a source of 
immense trouble, which could easily be avoided by an open-minded 
and frank talk. If, by any means, such a free and open atmosphere 
could be created around co-education, it is quite possible that such 
institutions will be doing a bit of service in a much better way 
in the direction of satisfactory adult marriages. 

Some suggest a mixed club-life, as even a superior and an 
additional method. There is no doubt that mixing and selection is 
the most natural process of contracting marriages. But self-imposed 
limitations are the rule for human society. With a view to ward 
deceptions and undesirable consequences, freedom has got to be 
hedged. A club with strict rules and regulations and properly 
supervised by respectable people of the town and guardians of 
children may create a desirable atmosphere, as far as freedom and 
hedges are concerned, and it is likely that such a life may help the 
solution of the problem in hand. It must, however, be remembered 
tliat India may take several dacades to take to club-life as depicted 
due to difficulties, both social and financial. At some time it cannot 
be denied that unless social contact increases to a much larger degree, 
marriage can hardly be said to have reached a satisfactory stage. 
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BY 

MAlIA'f KnOPADn\AYA lUI BAHADtlR OAUniSIlAMv Vll 11 OJHA 
Ciirato], Jinjputana Museum of Antignifies, Ajmei 


A mong tlje rnrnmnn rulers of Malwn, the names and chief 
cNCnts of the reigns of Vnkp'itiiaja (Muilja) bindhiimja and 
the illustiious llhojade\a are ^\el^kno^n to historians and 
Sinskritists But hou Sindhuraja, otherwise known as Sindhula 
(or Kavasahaaanka), met his end is still unsolved b} scholars In 
stone-mscriptions, copper-plate grants and Sanskrit works i elating to 
tlic history of the Parnmaras of Malava, no reference to Smdhnraja’s 
death has been made kick of information on this point can be 
accounted for by tlic teudenej gencrall) noticed, that when i rulei 
oEj a certain dynasty was victorious in war or died like a liero in the 
battle-field or there was an} thing extraordinar} about him, the event 
was recorded with exaggeiation by the chroniclers of that line of 
kings On tlie otlier liand, State-chroniclers and writers of Prasastts 
(panegyric<») distorted or suppressed facts, if their pation king liad 
been aanquished, slam, or met an ignominous death after 
capture by the enemy But the enemy’s historians desciibedtho 
same e%ents m hyperbolical terms In such accounts a critical student 
of history can find the gram of truth only after eliminating the 
margin of hyperbole 

Now, taking into considentiou the modern historical works, we 
note that m the long Appendix C on the history of the Paramaras of 
Dhar and Malwa by Captain C E Luard and Pandit K K Lele 
appended to the Dhar State Gazetteer^ and evenm Dr Hem Chandra 
Ray’s Dynastic History of Northern India, Vol II , published some 
months ago, no comment has been made on the death of Sindhuraja in 
the account of ^lalwa Paramaras 

^Pablisbed in 1908 Appendix C on pp 129 81 
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In his KimampdlacJiantat composed in 1365 A. D., Jayasim- 
hasiiri records that Chamundaraja, the Cliaulukyn king o£ Gujarat 
( 990-1010 A. D. )» made powerful by the boon o£ the goddess 
Chamunda, killed in battle Sindhuraja, who resembled an intoxicated 
lord of elephants ^ In the original verse, quoted in the foot-note, 
the word ‘Sindhuraja, can be construed in two senses: (1) a king of 
Sindh and (2) a king named Sindhuraja. Now, let us decide which 
interpretation is more plausible. 

In the Vndnagara Pra&cisti of the reign of Chaulukya Kumani- 
pala (dated V. S. 1208, t. e., 1151 A.D.), which is an earlier record 
than the /{umdrapdlac^utrita^ referred to above, we come across the 
following verse (ai.xtli); — 

Ejyif/vaphia Indicif Vol. I, p. 297. 

That is, his (Mularaja’s) son was that ornament among 
kings called Chamundaraja. Inhaling even from afar the 
breeze perfumed with the ichor of his (t. e., Ohamundarnja’s) 
‘scent-elephants’ (i, e-, elephants of the best kind), the 
illustrious king (ksonipatih) Sindliuraja was destroyed (nastah) with 
his elephants cowed by the smell of their opponents’ rut, and 
disappeared in such a way that all trace of his ( t. c., Sindliuraja’s) 
fame was lost. 

In this verse *nastah* denotes ( i ) lost or vanished and 
(ii) perished or destroyed; bnt in view of the unequivocal statement 
of the K\imdra])dl<ich(.irita^ describing the death of Sindhuraja at the 
Ijands of Chamundaraja, the second interpretation is no doubt 
preferable to the first. Here ‘Sindhuraja’ with its adjective 
‘ksonipitih* (king, lit. lord of eartli), doubtless, refers to ‘a king named 


ii I. 31. 
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Smdhur^jft’, nnd not to ‘a king of Sindh’, which interpretation could 
be tenable onl} if the adjective ’ksonipatih’ were not applied to 
‘Sindhuraja’. ‘Ksonipatih* NMth its qualided noun ‘Smdhuraja’ 
cannot signif\ ‘a king of Sindh’ ( ‘Sindhu king*^ ), as translated 
erroneously bj J\fr Vnjeshniikir G Ojfaa and Dr G Buldcr, the 
editors of the Prahstx In their introductory remarks it is stated : 
“Verse G speaks of a successful war waged by Chamunda against a 
king of bindh Tins point is not mentioned in any other document, 
but IS not incredible, as Smdii formed the western border of the 
Chaulukya kingdom* ” But in anrf Cbinj/enda of Vol I of 
the Uptgraphta/ndxca^thch'iTncdeditOT of thcjournalhas remarked 
*[for — against the King of Sindh ruleis read — against Smdhuraja, 
1 e , — possibly the king of Smdh, but more probibly Smdhuraja of 
Malva *** Moreover, it is to be noted that the editors of the Vad- 
nagara praiastt Iiave also made in foot-note the unwarranted change 
of ‘ksonipatih’ of the original text into its genitive ‘ksonipiteh*,’ 
connecting it with the pronominal form ‘asy i’ and construing the 
text thus ! “Sindhu*king fled together with lus own elephants , 
and vanished m such wise that even all trace of the fame of that 
prince (asya ksonipateh) was lost*” It is, doubtless, evident that 
the unnecessary twisting of the originally correct text of the 
praiasti is due to the editors’ attempt at htting in the sense of the 
*Sindhu-king’ and betrays their error in ignoring the rule of the 
concord of the adjective and noun It is therefore, established 
beyond doubt th it, according to the Vadnagara jirasasit of Kumara- 
pala, Cbdmundiraja killed king bmdimraja of Malm a and not a 
king of bmdh® Lxcopt tne Paramara king Smdhuraja of Malava, 


*Ep Ind ca, I. p 302. 

»Il d. p 291 
alb d p 481 
*lbid p. 297 note 8 

*Ibd p 30' Words in bracket are mmo 

*In bis necotint of the reign of Cbanlucje Chamnndsraja Dr Ray bis quoted Ojha 
and Dobler ■ tranilat on of ibe above rente of tbe Vadt agar praloslt with the slight vsna 

) the h rrata and 
agreement with 

* ■ • * Sindh bnt on 
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no other namesake of his ^as contemporary of king Chamundaraja 
of Gujarat. 

It may be questioned that as the verse from the Knmarapala- 
charita, quoted above, does not contain any adjective of ‘Sindhuraja,’ 
how is it possible to regard this Sindhuraja as indentical 

with the ‘Ksonipatih Sindhurajah* of the Vadnagar prakati^ 
In this connection we must not lose sight of the fact 

that the Kumarapalackarita was composed later than the 
Vadnagar praacisti. The war between Chamundaraja and Sindhuraja 
)nust have already become an event of importance, otherwise, it should 
not have been mentioned in the Vadnagar record. Therefore a refe- 
rence to that event could not be possibly passed over by the 
biographer of the illustrious Ohaulukya Kumarapala while describing 
his ancestors, Chamundaraja and others. 

The two texts, discussed above, make no reference to the date of 
the battle between Chamundaraja and Sindhuraja. But it is definitely 
known that Vakpatiraja (Munja) was succeeded by bis brotlier 
Sindhuraja Vakpati was alive in 1050 V.S. (993 A. D.) when Amita- 
gati,a Jain author of no mean repute, composed liis Subhasitaratna- 
sandoha Sometime later than 993 A. D. Munja was defeated 
and killed by king Tailapa of Kalyau, who died in 997 A. D. The 
death of Muuja must, therefore, be assigned to some date between 993 
and 997 A.T). Moreover, we know that Chamundaraja of Gujarat, who 
defeated and killed Sindhuraja, reigned for fourteen years, from 996 
to 1010 A. D. Thus it appears that Sindhuraja must have met his 
end during this period. The death of Sindhuraja was immediately 
followed by Bhojadeva’s acccsion to tlirone, which took place 
according to historians, in lOlO A, D It can, therefore, be pointed 
oxit with a near approach to accuracy that in 1010 A. D Sindhurapi 
was killed by Chamundaraja, an event which possibly gave rise to 
hereditary hostilities bctw'ccn the Baramaras of Dliara and 
Chaulokyas of Anahilavada. 
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BV 

Ur. B. BnATTACnAIlTTA.M. A.,Pn. D., 

Vireciory Prt’enMl Institute, Baroda. 

nr' ills short Article is prepared in order to give an account o£ 
the different kinds o£ beds, cots and inattrcsses that were in 
use in ancient days, particularly before the advent of Muham- 
madan rule in India, and, incidentally, as a token of my esteem for 
Diwan Bahadur Har Bilns Sarda, one of our greatest reformers and 
historians, in whose honour the present volume is inscribed. 

The materials for tliis article are drawn fro>n a single work — the 
Abhilasituvtha-Chintamani or the Ufanasollasa composed by the 
famous western Chnlukya King, Bhulokamalla Some^vara who wrote 
the work in A.D. 1131. Tliis work is of an encyclopaedic character 
having as many as one hundred chapters 'dealing with the various topics 
in which a king is naturally interested. The list of subjects includes 
administration, sports, enjoyments, vehicles, horses, jewels, and bo 
forth. His Highness air Sayaji Rao Gackwad of Baroda evinced 
keen interest in the work on the sole ground of its being a landmark 
of the truly indigenous culture of India, and years back ordered 
its publication in the Gaekxcad's Oriental Series published by the 
Oriental Institute of Baroda, The first volume of the Manasollasa, 
comprising the first two Vimsatis was published nearly ten years 
back, and we sh.all soon be in a position to publish the second 
volume comprising the third and part of the fourth VimSati. 
Each of these Vimsatis contains twenty chapters dealing with 
twenty different topics. 

The third Vimiati of the J/dnasoHnsa known as the Bhoga- 
Vimiati, deals with twenty topics concerning the enjoyments of a king. 
These include construction of different palaces for different seasons, 
with paintings and sculptures of v,arious deities, luxurious baths 
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shoes, betel leaves, garments, garlands, ornaments, seats, the fly-whisk, 
durbars, princes royal, preparation of dishes, drums, shampooing, 
conveyances, parasols, beds and mattresses, incense and women. 
All these topics are of absorbing interest, ns depicting the life of a 
cultured person in the daya, when the indigenous Indian culture 
reached its zenith, but as in an article like this, it is not pobsihle 
to deal with all such topics, I have singled out one chapter, namely 
the enjoyment of beds and mattresses of a royal personage, 
in order to show the high pitch of culture the ancients reached 
in this branch. 

In the ManasollasOf mattresses for a royal personage are 
divided into seven classes, and it can be assumed that all these 
different kinds of mattresses were actually in use at least in the 
time when King Some^vara flourished. A brief description of the 
seven classes of mattresses is given below J— 

1. Haihsapiccha or the mattress made of the feathers of 
a swan. For preparing a mattress of the kind, it is 
recommended that the softest leathers obtsined from the 
outer belly and the tail of the swan should be collected 
together and skilfully covered in a bag of soft leather. 

2. ^almalUnla or the mattress made of silk cotton. In order 
to prepare this, pure silk cotton witiiout seeds and other 
impurities should be filled in a bag made of thick cloth. 

.3. or cotton mattresses. First the seeds are carefully 

removed, and the cotton is carded carefully with a bow. 
The carded cotton is then filled in a bag of thick cloth 
and sewn with an iron needle. This needs no commen- 
tary because mattresses are prepared in the same fashion 
and with the same material all over India at the present 
moment, 

4. Kesara or the mattresses made of the filaments of flowers. 
For this purpose, filaments should be collected from lotus 
flowers, the Nagake4ora and other fragrant flowers and 
saffron, and covered with a thin cloth with rich designs 
of variegated colours. 
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5. Pallava or the mattress oE leaves. In order to prepare 

this kind of bed, leaves arc collected from various 
plants, such as the lotus, blue loins, kalfiara, jdantain, 
kanloli, etc., and spicad over the bedstead so as to form 
the softest but a thin bed. 

6. Aufuma or the mattress of flowers, tor this purpose all 
varieties of fragrant flowers, like the Mallika, Patalf, 
Champa are collected first. Then the f»etals are separated 
and leaf stalks arc removed and spread over the bedding. 
This kind of bed is most suitable lor sport with women, 
and no cover seems to be necessary or desirable, 

7. Pauiya or the mattress of water. In order to make this 
very luxurious type of bedstead in the heat of summer, 
a leather bag of the size of the bedstead is taken and 
filled with water. 

These are the seven kinds of mattresses which are to be used on 
cots or bedsteads. Cots arc here said to be of eight varieties 

1. Vantanghri or the toothdegged. The special peculiarity 
of this kind lies in the fact that its four legs are entirely 
made of the tusks of elephants. 

15. Loha or the cot made of iron. In fact, according to the 
description, no iron is used in the construction of a cot 
of this kind, but the material used is an alloy which is 
made by a mixture of copper and arakuta or (inferior 
yellow metal) 

3. or the eight legged variety. This cot is made 
entirely of gold, of the finest execution with excellent 
designs, and tlie number of legs is eight which accounts 
for the name. 

4. Rava or ths noisy cot. This cot is made with such 
mechanical contrivances that on every movement certain 
sounds are produced. This is recommended for kings 
at tlie time of sports with women. 

5. Fa/u or the Bpring cot. This variety o£ bedstead has 
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springing action, and moves up and down according to 
the movements of the occupant. It is required to have 
strong legs and should be artistic in appearance. 

6. Vetriha or the cane cot. For the construction of this 
kind, cane-sticks have to be taken and layers of the 
outer covering should be scraped out. The cane chips 
are then thickly woven into a cot with the legs showing 
attractive designs and curled in pleasing manner. 

7. ^attiha or the cot made of tape. For this purpose, tapes 
of various colours and made of cotton are woven in 
an attractive manner. This kind of bedstead usually with 
white tapes is seen all over India, and, therefore, 
does not call for any comment. 

8. Dola or the swing is also here classified under bedsteads 
and seems to be of the moat luxurious type. The swing 
is entirely made of sandal wood inlaid with gold and 
costly jewels and fitted with golden chains and appen- 
dages. The two ends have contrivances for resting the 
hands. Over this swing should be spread the filament 
bed already mentioned. 

Somesvara, after describing all these eight kinds of bedsteads, 
recommends that the king should use the feather bed in the spring, 
the flowery and the bed of leaves in dalliance with women, the 
silk cotton bed in the summer, the watery bed in the noon when 
the heat is very great, the cotton bed for protection from cold 
in the winter and rainy seasons, while the swing with the filament 
bed is recommended for the autumn. 

This scientific treatment of beds and bedsteads in the 
ManasoUam bespeaks volumes of the taste and refinement of 
cultured India of the twelfth century, when our culture was not much 
influenced by foreigners. It is no exaggeration to say that in this 
particular branch, the ancients had almost reached perfection, and 
very little can be improved upon even in modern times barring the 
addition of electrical equipments which iverc Jacking in earlier times. 



EDUCATION AND SOCIETY 


BY 

CYRIL MODAK, M. A.. 
JnhhuXpoTe. 


E ducation Las been found to be the most powerful instrument 
by which society ensures its welfare and perpetuates its life. 
Social unrest, whether cultural or political, religious or econo- 
mic invariably raises the issue of educational re-construction. The 
brilliant Uenaissance led to the entire re-organization of secondary' 
education. The historic llcformation threw up questions of universal 
elementary education. The disillusioned post-war decade has 
witnessed radical changes in education.al theory and practice. So in 
present-day India, with its political awakening, its culturnl conflict, 
its religious turmoil, and its economic crisis, there is in the minds 
of the students cynical contempt for, and in the public mind a grave 
suspicion of, tljc worth of present-day education. And in the c.ise of 
India as in lliat of Europe, social unrest li.as afRrmed in no uncertain 
terms the urgent need for educational re-construclion. 

Hut that re-construction, urgently needed as it is, must inevi- 
tably be delayed so long ns we, members of Indian society, fail to 
recognize that education is a public responsibility. Whether it 
suits OUT eouvcuieueu ot nut, wUuthcT it suits out philosopiiio iudiKer- 
cnce to everything or not, as members of society we liavc our 
individual public responsibilities as wc have domestic obligations as 
metnbers of a family, iilducation is such a public obligation. A.s 
parents or members of a family, as civilizcil beings or members of a 
soci.al unit, as citirens or members of a state, it is the solemn obll- 
gation of each individual to furth**rand not hinder the sacred cause 
ot education. 

It is wortli a moment’s thought that in India, education will 
need to be the responsibility of society much more than it is in the 
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^elMctcrmiinng roiintric<t. In Great Britain, Germany. Italy, the 
UnitetJ Sintca, Soviet Turkey nnfl Japan, the State accepts its 

rdncntionnl obligation. For example, the State of New York alone 
sprntW a^ much on education ns the Imlian Government docs for the 
whole of India. Ihc reason in not far to eoek. In self-determining 
rounitics, the State ia u native agency of vital control created by the 
foeinl unit to legislate and administrate, maintain law and onlcrand 
enable society to realize its destiny. But in Colonies, Dcpciulcncies 
and I’rotectnratts, the state is an alien agency of foreign domination 
which cannot logically have any f*yin|»athy for tl>c sorinl ideal" and 
nerds, herit.agc and destiny of the country in qneiiion. Hence 
socicij itself must supjdy the onthtisiasm and initiative to cop** with 
the educational crisis. 

As members of n social group, ivc are expected to jwovidc an 
cnvironnunl for encouraging and directing the student to form such 
a srhcinc of values a* Indian society requires for the advancement 
<tf iM purjx>scs and interests and the preservation of its integrity. 
It IS onr businc's to »<ct <mr faces against iniquitous social injnstiecs 
and ln^]u^l^lic<, disrcptitnbb* social nbu»es, jnischievons serial 
nistoms that claim .age r.* their <*nly right to be. It is onr duty to 
fralue ill'll 0 flnr M*inn and lrim*d«ii« ilrive fi»r high ideals nuinol 
budi on a sialir, inhthtCor\ basis of c.X|HTicn(X’ ntnl hence the 
*/»riil cnv>n»T'mejil of llir stinbrnt ought to nirnurnge the proer«« of 
ffrilivc rxi'^rinn nt ai»tn and the rx(kin«ion of vnltirn. Whni have we 
ib»t)c to •%>e onr sind''ii!4 from the cramping influrt»c( *, the stul’i* 
fling pkjudier-., the mikb adiiig errors of nnr "tatir pfsrir.l siitm'.' 

I'fc, arhicicmcnt, Icvlrrship, leiridng 1 

rr :.fi**'.-.fi»hip of ans kind, can grow a* nr identify our groning Run» 
nj'.fj t.'-n Ii .r** stM.lsnU td arliictcfnrnl. ^rir after sn.*, 
d'-’T. I** a{t<-r dr c.d<‘, prt.rralitm aft*-* grnrf4l}'>n. hsve nr ts'il 
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widening horizon to fearless, dynamic living. It is definitely the 
fault also of the social system in which our schools and colleges 
function that we have produced hundreds of thousands of spineless 
creatures What can the nation hope to achieve when the vast majority 
of the population is deprived of the mental and moral stamina that 
comes with the right sort of education, when the vast majority 
of the population has acquired the habit of accepting responsibilities 
with mental reservation ? We are loud enough in insisting upon 
the punctilious observance of social rites, the strict obedience to 
social taboos, the fastidious adherence to the ways of our forefathers. 
We groan at the growing incompatibility between the older and the 
younger generations. But how do we actually try to effect a better 
adjustment ? How do we seriously try to help the student commu- 
nity to steer clear of the traditionalism which like an iceberg causes 
countless shipwrecks ? How do we earnestly try to ensure that the 
rich and varied complexity of associated living evolves a process of 
directly shared experience, to the end that the original raw but 
susceptible endowment of human nature, in the rising generation, be 
so conditioned as to result in socially desired, socially creative, 
socially significant behaviour ? It is the business of the home, of 
society, and of the school to correbtc their energies so as to make 
sure that all the im.agiuativc, explorative, 8e]f-a<iBertive tendencies of 
the child arc nurtured not dwarre<]; that his interests are aroused and 
directed, not killed; that all the latent potentialities of the personalit}' 
are developed, not crushed. Only thus sliall wc too have many more 
creative tliinkcrs, progressive reformers, and victorious leaders. The 
strait-jacket that is put on our children at birth is not removed in 
most instances, until the cremating fire loosens its hold. Everything 
has to be adapted to this strait-jneket mentality. What are we doing 
to help to chiiuge the old order of things ? 

Public institutions come into being as instruments for the 
expression of social values. It is only right to expect tliat these 
public institution** collalwmtc with education'll agencies for the 
promulgutioii of knowledge. Good libraries with trained, efficient 
and courteous libr.arinns can bring ample advantages within the 
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reach of many. Different types of library can be made to serve 
different purposes. Good reading material for varying age-Ievels is 
a public need. Orphanages and widows’ homes ought to become 
educational centres giving special attention to vocational courses. 
So many inmates of widows’ homes have talent, have ambition, have 
energy, who, if trained, can be of definite service in village schools 
and educational work among women but who are allowed to fill their 
idle hours with rebellion. Organizations of a communal type, or 
■with a political bias, ought to turn their attention to the edu- 
cational needs of the people they wish to serve. As members of so- 
ciety, as sponsors of some one or other of these public institutions, can 
we not join the great campaign against illiteracy ? Have we lent 
our support to the overwhelming task of educating the masses of 
our nation ? Or do we wait in expectancy for a miracle f 

Why wait to run up respectable school-buildings for primary 
schools in the village ? It would be a foolish doctor -who, in n 
serious case demanding immediate treatment ■waited for some 
8ilvei>papered tablets handsomely packed, and "waited while the 
patient suffered, aud maybe, died. The case of illiteracy demands 
concentrated effort, demands all the philanthropy, all the self-sacrifice, 
all the talent, all the experimentation tliat the nation is capable of, 
that the country can offer. As gallant members of Local Boards and 
District Councils what are we doing to fight this dragon ? Let us 
hold open-air classes. Let us prevail on malguzars to lend a building. 
Let us collect funds. Let us go and teach and canvass volunteers. 
Let us appeal to our electorates for help. Let us do something to 
obliterate the blot of growing illiteracy among our brethren. 

Child-welfare centres have been a splendid boon. But welfnre 
centres for the education of women are an equally crying need. It i** 
by no means enough to have an annual increase in tlie total enrolment 
of primary schools. It is the duty of municipalities to make it 
practically useful for students to have primary school instruction, to 
try the experiment of diversion for vocational training after the 
primary stage. The veneer of a verbal literacy will do no one any 
good. It "^vill always lead to “wastage” and “leakage”, two official 
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prcVcnj* of }c%r. hat xvjut \kn'»^niU of 

vou, ofcvf'v cili7cn»i< A jnir}V'*cfttl viionic of pTx'‘CTo^'jNt; <siuCAl!on, 
cnablinc Jbc ni<i«‘-c< not tncrcU to ronJ vi^ «nlc After fA«tuoti,lmt to 
t^Ve nn intclljcvnt interest AnlAti Active ntiif oortlu pAtl tit the 
festival of life. 

Tour fiVAire iic<ertA liOTvhmj noAr. 

Tour WAstc? of icnonnce, vice aiuI ^Iiaiuc, 

Is there no room for \ ictorie« here, 

Ko jiIaco for iloods of fAiue - 

As pircnts, arc we not, t» «ome extent, iA?'»|umAihlc foi the 
child's educAtion ? Doca the home hi'c no cotilrihntion to timVe in 
edncatinq the growing ho\ or girl F *hc twcntj^foin hotirs of ti 
student’s daily life nt boAt hcmii nre sjienl in the utnu'sphcic of the 
school W ho IS rc^poiv^ible for the ntinosplatc of the rcnmliung 
6e\enlccn hours of cAch d»t) * bleep takiA eiueof »c\cn hours 
There nre still ten hours of oacIi du), *1,0^0 Iiouip or 153 dft)« lu 
efich}eAr for ivliicli tlic home mid soenti inuAl bo held respon- 
sible The vftAt majority of om schools and eollcges being non rcsl- 
dentnl, are compelled to depend on the co-opciatioii of the home and 
of society fot the coiitimiatioii mid eotnidoUon of the student’s 
educatiec process It would be siieh a tteminduus insjiuntiun foi so 
many schools if we, ns parents, woit to demimd ihuent-'lLnclici-AsBO- 
ciation to provide a means of intelligent and cITeetn u eu ujieialiuli 
between ourselves and the scliool As ))tucnts, ilo we not want to 
keep in touch with what our eluUUeii me doing ul siUuuW Do we 
not desire to know wliat tbi school is doing foi tlicin ? lime wo no 
interest in the ideals, habits, and skills that the silioul tiathes oUl 
children ? It is only when wo Imvo otcnsioiml peepA Into the uidltint^ 
life of our children at school liinl wo can oiultaiuin, diliUig the 
hours that our chiMrtn nro with us, to suppleineiit the jiiliiKi of the 
school Lvery school should orgaiii/o a I’areiit-'lcnchei-AesoclailOii 
Every parent and every teacher should rellgJouAly atftnd the iiieelbiga 
and put forth Ins utniost energy to bring about tlml touiUitlliiti of 
ideals and that co-ordination of activity which ait bent tnltllhiltd 
to further the full, desirable, and requisite developmenl^ bifchlal htid 
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physical, of every student. What greater satisfaction, what dearer 
joy can a parent have than the thought that we have had our share in 
the cultural and practical education of our children, who will think 
of us when they remember their school and their teachers with 
affectionate regard ? 

It is strange that we never think of exerting ourselves for a 
co-operative and persistent venture to liquidate illiteracy among our 
own people. It is only when we as parents, as members of society, 
ns citizens of a state, as sponsors of public institutions, as representa- 
tives in legislatures and Local self-governing bodies, are like-minded 
and throw our whole weight to further tlie cause of education that 
we can hope for a brighter, better, happier day in our chequered 
history. The mental and moral thraldom of countless thousands of 
our fellow countrymen is far more calamitous than any form of 
foreign domination. Political liberty, glorious and desirable ns it is, 
demands intellectual and spiritual emancipation as its herald. 

“Arise and conquer while ye can 
The foe that in your midst resides, 

And build within the mind of man 
The Empire that abides.” 
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CHYAVANA AND aSVINI 
on 

THE SCIENCE OF UEJU VENATION 

BT 

TASUDEVA B. AOnAWALA, M. A.. 
Curatort Muaeum, Muttra. 


C HYAVANA is the nmne of nn (incient Rtshi. The Rigveda 
repreaenta him fta an old decrepit man, to ^hom the Aavina 
restored youth nud strength, making him acceptable to his 
xvife, and a husband of maidens : — 

t Rig. 1.117,13. 

‘Ye Tvith the aid of your great powers, 0 Aivins, restored to 
youth the ancient man Chyavana*. Or, 

Ye from the old Chyavana, 0 Nasatyas, stripped, as it were 
mail, the skin upon his body, lengthened bis life when all had 
left him helpless, Dasras ! and made him loid of youthful maidens. 
(Rig. I, 116, 10). Again, 

t. e., Ye two, 0 ASvins, freed Chyavana from old age. (Rig. VII. 
71, 5). Or, 

i. e., Ye made Chyavana, weak and worn with length of days, young 
again, overhauled like a car for movement. (Rig. X. 39, 4). 

The legend is given with slight variation, but in much more 
detail in the ^atapatha Brahmana (IV. 1. 5. 1 — 19), where Chyavana 
is described as wedding Sukanya, the daughter of king Shryata. 
The germs of later Pauranic elaboration of the story are also found 
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here. Suknnyn requested the two gods to confer youth on Iier 
husband, in response to which they directed him to be rejiivcrmtcd 
by immersion in n pond (S^). In return, the Alvins were told by 
the }oung Itishi to go to Kuruksetra and obtain a share in the Soma 
sacrifice of the gods to free tliemselvcs from want and decay. 

The Puranas repeat tiio story* with great poetic charm, but 
differ little from the main outline given above. It is definitely said 
that in return for the kindness of the Alvins, Chyavana promised to 
obtain for them a share in the Soma sacrifice of the gods from 
which they were formerly excluded. 

It may be asked what esoteric inenning of tins legend was 
intended. Who is Chyavaim, how could he cast away* age and 
regain youth, who arc A4viniku!naras, what is Soma, and how did 
the A4vins benefit by partici]iatiiig in dririking Soma at the sacrifice 
of the gods ? An answer to these questions rightly attempted 
throws light on the secrets of rejuvenation as understood by the 
Vedic Kishis. 

A4viNi KxTiilnAS. 

The Vcdic and Pauranic tradition agrees in calling the A4vins 
‘divine physicians* 

Rrnu l Atharvn VII. 53,1 

t. c., the Alvins, physicians of the gods, 0 Agui, have chased death 
away from us with their mysterious powers. Who really they are is 
explained in the next mantra 
in 

ifrn U Atharvn, VII. 53, 2 , 

0 Yc two breaths, srnu 55 P?m, move ye in hnm^ony*, do’ 
not leave the body. Let both of them stay (like two steeds) yoked 
together (to this bodily’ car). Growing in strength (of basal 
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metabolism) live tbou for the full hundred yenrs’ span of life with 
the faith that thy best guardian and protector is Agni. 

‘ Whatever vitality is decayed, let sntjj and restore it, 
Agni is introduced again in the body and he has wrested thy losing 
force from the hands of nirriti*. 

sinjj and arc then the A^vinis, the divine healers 

implanted in our body. The story in the iSatapatha says that the 
Alvins became the Adhwaryu priests in the sacrifice of the Gods. 
According to other Brabmanic.fi texts is the great of this 

i. c., in the adhyatmic sacrificial process, sn^lj (vital force) performs 
the same functions as the Adbvaryu priest in the ritual. What is 
the importance of srnjj as a healing agent ? 

We know that the ancient Indians divided their healing art 
into three classes 

1. — by means of surgical operations; 

2. with herbs and plants; 

3. — through Prauayama and Yoga. 

Rejuvenation by means of surgical operations, including within 
its scope the method of gland*tberapy, is of the lowest order, 
since the mind of the patient undergoes no cimnge. The processes 
of decay are arrested only temporarily to return when the freshness 
of transplanted secretions is sullied again. The method of gaining 
fresh strength by means of herbal preparations is superior ns its 
results are more soothing and as it effects subtler purification of 
internal secretions covering a greater cycle. 

But the characteristically Indian method of dealing with the 
finest webs of arteries and ganglia is the practice of Yoga 
involving control or correct use of the mysterious vital force ( STPU ). 
This is the divine way of healing (f^ in which not only 

tlie physical sheath but also the subtle psychic powers of the mind 
participate to the fullest extent. Yoga is the flower of India’s 
contribution to the eternal culture of humanity. It is tlie last word 
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has yet been attempted. And last though not the least, the noblest 
chapter of Rajput history, its traditions of chivalry flowering in 
the deathless figures of a Samyukta, a Pndinini and a Mira Bai, are 
crying for systematic study. These three high lights of Rajput 
history, ])roperly studied and appreciated, would develop a new 
psychology which we m.ay call the “ Rajput Order ” awakening in the 
coming generations, a new manliness, a rare nobility and grace of 
character which would enrich the nation. Hoping for an early 
realization of this dream, 1 beg to appeal, through this humble yet 
sincere tribute to a noble son of Rajasthan, to all my compatriots 
so that they may strive on and on till this priceless, and yet sadly 
neglected so far, legacy of our national history, receives the attention 
it deserves. Hot only our History but our Literature and Art would 
throb with a new life, drawing nourishment from the creative spirit 
of Rajputaua. Almost every university of India is negotiating with 
the students of some Rajput State; and a Committee of Preliminary 
Survey of the University of Rajputaua, may well be initiated by 
the Inter-university Board of India. 
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HAU BILAS SARDA 

BY 


N C KELKAR, Ex M E A 
Poona 


ir^IWAN Babndur Snrda’e fame had alrcad} readied me through 
his book, HxwdyjL SuytetxorxUj^ befoie I made hia personal 
acquaintance as a member o£ the Legislative Assembly at 
Delhi in the 3 ear 1924 At first he did not join any Party, but I 
obse^^ed that he nlna}a tried to \otc with tlie right side £rom the 
point of view o£ National interest. Thronghont his sta} at Delhi and 
Simla he was not enjo 3 ing very good health. He therefore did not 
exert himselE much by actually taking much part m tlic Assembly 
debates But whenever he made an} speech, he ^as listened to with 
interest, because he made up for the deficiency of oratory, by his 
strong common sense and sometimes very shrewd observations. But 
in the second term of office as an M L. A , he not only made his 
mark but won a great triumph for himself by putting on the Statute 
Book, the Anti-Child Marriage Bill, associated worthily with his 
name as ‘*The Sarda Bill”, or “Sarda Act”. He had to pass through 
periods of disappointment owing to the exigencies of the Legislative 
piocedure, which makes it very difficult, if not impossible, for a 
Bozt-o&cia} meiaber to attempt anything hke a privite 3}!), and my 
friend Sarda’s Bill was so radical, that the whole country was m a way 
convulsed by his statutor} attempt to raise the marriage age for the 
Hindu girl and bo}. I could see that the Government were all 
along sympathetic to him, but they were very cautious Ihey 
unmistakably evinced their sincere sympathy for him and his Bill 
at the last stage, when it was obvious that, but for the extension of 
indulgence in point of time, his Bill would have been lost without a 
chance of final debate on it. I can recall the fierce attack he made 
at the time upon the Government and the open charges he levelled 
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ngninet them, till they came round to nccominodntc him with providing 
extra days for the non-ofhcinl business to give his Bill a real clmncc. 
Sarda*8 speeches in the debate on his Bill arc very enlightening. 
He is a true Hindu to the core and I do not care what subtle difTcr* 
once there may be between the Arya Snniajists and the Snnntanist^ in 
the Hindu fold. Personally, he was very kind to me and showed me 
afTcctionatc deference, almost making it out ns a special case o( 
treatment. 

Diwan Bahadur Sarda only once paid a visit to Pooin nnd 1 
nPo paid one visit to him at his house in Ajincr. But wc p.^'^cd n 
nutnher of days together in Kew Delhi as neighbours nnd I nlna)’' 
found him very sociable nnd full of learning and idea**. He ha< 
worthily devoted his pen to an appreciative glorification of Hindu 
heroes nnd made valuable contributions to the Indian History from 
that point oC view. 


MKSSAGH 

nr 

PAKDIT IQHAL NAUAIN nUUTt:, 
Vicc~ChnnccUorf AUnhnbati University 


I heartily join in the felicitations offered to Dinnn Ihihadur H'- 
Bila^ Sanln of Ajnirr on the orrn*'ion of his completion of 
fcxenty jear". His work as n member of the l.<gidativc 
As*rmbly, i«articularly in roninction «illi iiieasiires dire''tc<l toward* 
social refonn, has won tlip nppn»vnl and npprerintion of all pnV*^^ 
*i\c Indian Natioinliit*. Ma^ he live long tocontimn’ hts grr't ntr 
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against them, till they c«ame round to accommodate him with providing 
extra days for the non-official business to give his Bill a real chance. 
Sarda’s speeches in the debate on liis Bill are very enlightening. 
He is a true Hindu to the core and I do not care what subtle differ- 
ence there may be between the Arya Samajists and the Sanatanists in 
the Hindu fold. Personally, he was very kind to me and showed me 
affectionate deference, almost making it out as a special case of 
treatment. 

Diwan Bahadur Sarda only once paid a visit to Poona and 1 
also paid one visit to him at his house in Ajmer. But we passed a 
number of days together in Kcw Delhi as neighbours and I always 
found him ver}* sociable and full of learning and ideas. He has 
worthily devoted his ]>eu to an appreciative glorification of Hindu 
heroes and made valuable contributions to the Indian History from 
that point of view. 


MESSAGE 

BT 

TAKDIT IQBAL NAUAIN OURTU, 
T^cc-CAonccllor, Allahabad Universiti/. 


I heartily join in the felicitations offered to Diwan Bahadur Unr 
Bilas Sarda of Ajmer on the occasion of his completion of 
seventy years. His work as a member of the Legislative 
Assembly, particularly in connection with measures directed towards 
social reform, has wou llie approval and appreciation of all progrev 
Mve Indian Nationalists. May he live long to continue his great work. 
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BY 

TKOF. AMAUANATIIA JHA. M. A.. 

Dfcin, Faculty of Arts^ Allahabad UniversUv- 


S YED Majid Ali vrns Government pleader at Allahabad,' and lie died 
a fevi’ months ago at an early age. He was bubbling with life; 
he seemed to possess the secret of perpetual youth. He was 
witty and his fund of anecdote was inexhaustible. His good nature 
disarmed every form of criticism. No one appealed to him in vain for 
help in any good cause. He had a genius for friendship. Grave and 
gfty^ young and old, Hindu and Muslim — he seemed to be part of every 
sort of company. This man, ^\hoin many called friend and w'hom I 
had known for about twenty*rivc years, is dead, leaving behind a 
slender volume of verse, recently published under the title, 
Yadgar'vMajid. 

Majid had a very special place among contemporary writers of 
XXxtqhavil. He did not soar high in 8e.arch of mystic wisdom; the 
depths of philosopliy wore not for him, not the vague vapourings of 
the moralist. He knew that tl»c ghaz.al is a love lyric, and in the 
delineation of the many pliascs of love he attained supreme skill. 
His individuality is impressed unmistakably on bis poems, and ns we 
read them we recall the entrancing melody of his voice, the wistful 
expression of his fare, the eloquent appeal of his eyes, as he sat in 
Mushairas^ winning the applause both of the many and of the 
understanding few. 

The editor has wisely printed the date of the composition of 
each ghazal. We see that in his later verse there is more sureness 
of touch, greater confidence, a fuller control over feeling, more thought, 
emotion, strong indeed but subdued, the depth and not the tumult of 
the soul. What further point of excellence he would have touched 
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AGBEAT HINDI): 

A TRIBDTE TO DIWAN BAHADUR HAR BILAS SARDA 

BT 

c. s. ranga aiyer, e*. m. l. a. 

ir^lWAN Bahadur Har Bilaa Sarda ia a great and a true Hindu. 
He believes in *‘Hindu Superiority”, and has written a book 
under that title. HU writings and Ms activities breathe the 
Hindu spirit. 

Take his latest book, Mahatana Kvmbha, for instance. In 
writing this book, Mr. Har Bilas Sarda has tapped every useful 
source, examined coins, inscriptions, contemporary records. He has 
also some original refer€i\ce8 published for the first time. As an 
author, ^'r. Sarda is accurate. But the kind of accuracy comes to him 
from his de.«)ire to tell the story of the greatness of our past. “Ob, 
Hindus, you have bet-n great in the past : be greater in the future*’. 
That is the message of Mr. Sarda as an author, as a legislator, politi- 
cian, as a perfector of society, as asocial reformer, as nn Indian leader. 

The greatness of India’s future must be built on the greatness 
of her past. Hia raising of the ngc of marriage^ bis crusade 
against child-motherhood and enforced widowhood arising from 
early marriage of boys as well as girls— the one re-acts on the 
other — U again rooted in his knowledge, deep apd laboured, of the 
remote past when the society of the Hindus was like a flower which 
bloomed from within One bright thing in the lives of tlie Hindus 
which has not always charmed Sfr. Sarda is their spirit of Ahxtnsa 
which invariably in.akes them only act in self*defence. 
Writing in Maharano, Kumbhay Mr. Sarda says of the Hindus : 
“During the last two thousand years and more, the Hindus have 
confined their political activities to defending themselves and their 
possessions when attacked by others. After the rise of those schools 
of thought of which the doctrine of Ahtmea was a cardinal feature and 
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which produced repercussions on the social organisation of the people 
dividing them into water*tiglit compartments, the Hindus os a 
nation lost thought of national preservation and national well- 
being and gave themselves up to practices whicli they thought 
would secure them individual solvation. With their neglect of 
politics, they not only ceased to grow and to be self-assertive but 
ceased even to take necessary precautions to preserve their national 
independence and protect their country and their liberties from 
foreign invasion. It became their belief that it was inconsistent with 
the teachings of their religion and the high principles of their 
moral philosophy to attack their neighbours and crush them, when 
they could easily do so”. (Maharana Kumbha, pages 202 and 203). 

All religions teach the same : “Love thy neighbour.” But the 
Hindus try to live religion — a rather foolish thing from a materialistic 
and communistic point of view \ Not that Mr. Sarda is a materialist. 
He would make our people imbibe the manliness of the West with the 
godliness of the Ea<it. He always differed from Hudyard Kipling 
who sang : “East is East and West Is West and ne’er the twain shall 
meet.” To Mr. Sards East is East and West is West but for the 
solution of world problems, East plus West is much the best. 
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A GBEAT HIJJDO; 

A THIBOTE TO DIWAN BAHADUR HAB BILAS SARDA 


BY 

C. S. B ANGA AIYEB. Ei. M. L A. 


ir^IWAJ^’ Bahadur Har BUas Sarda is a great and a true Hindu. 
He believes in ‘‘Hindu Superiority”, and has vrritten a book 
under that title. His writings and his activities breathe the 
Hindu spirit. 

Take bis latest book, Makarana TCunihhay for instance. In 
writing this book, Mr. Har Bilas Sarda has tapped every useful 
source, examined coins, inscriptions, contemporary records. He has 
also some original references published for the first time. As an 
author, Yv, Sarda is accurate. But the kind of accuracy comes to him 
from his desire to tell the story of the greatness of our past. “Ob, 
Hindus, you have bet-n great in the past : be greater in the future*’. 
That is the message of Mr. Sards as an author, ns a legislator, politi- 
cian, as a perfector of society, as a social reformer, os an Indian leader. 

The greatness of India’s future must be built on the greatness 
of her past. His raising of the age of marriage, his crusade 
against child-motherhood and enforced widowhood arising from 
early marriage of boys as well ns girls— the one re-acts on the 
other — is again rooted in his knowledge, deep apd laboured, of the 
remote past when the society of the Hindus was like a flower which 
bloomed from within One bright thing in the lives of the Hindus 
which has not always charmed Mr. Sarda is their spirit of Ahmsa 
which invariably makes them only act in self-defence. 
Writing in JIaAarona Kumbha^ Mr- Sarda says of the Hindus: 
“During the last two thousand years and more, the Hindus have 
confined their political activities to defending therasclres ond their 
possessions when attacked by others. After the rise of those schools 
of thought of which the doctrine of Ahimsa was a cardinal feature and 
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which produced repercussions on the eocial organisation of the people 
dividing them into water-tight compartments, the Hindus as a 
nation lost thought of national preservation and national well- 
being and gave themselves up to practices which they thought 
would secure them individual salvation. With their neglect o£ 
politics, they not only ceased to grow and to be self-assertive but 
ceased even to take necessary precautions to preserve their national 
independence and protect their country and their liberties from 
foreign invasion. It became their belief that it was inconsistent with 
the teachings of their religion and the high principles of their 
moral philosoph}’ to attack their neighbours and crush them, when 
they could easily do so”, {Maharana Kumbha, pages 202 and 203), 
All religions teach the same : “Love thy neighbour.” But the 
Hindus try to live religion — a ratherfoolish thing from a materialistic 
and communistic point of view * Not that Mr. Sarda is a materialist. 
He would make our people imbibe the manliness of the West with the 
godliness of the £a«;t. He always differed from Hudyard Kipling 
who sang : “East is East and West is West and ne’er the twain shall 
meet.” To Mr. Sarda East is East and West is West but for the 
solution of world problems, East plus West is much the best. 
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A GBEAT HINDI): 

A TRIBUTE TO DIWAN BAHADUR HAE BILAS SARDA 

BT 

C. B. BAKGA. AITER, Ex. M. L A, 

TP^IWA^ Bahadar Har BUaa Sarda is a great and a true Hindu. 
He believes in ‘‘Hindu Superiority”, and has written a book 
under that title. His writings and his activities breathe the 
Hindu spirit. 

Take his latest book, Maharana Kumbha, for instance. In 
writing this book, M^r. Har Bilas Sards has tapped every useful 
source, examined coins, inscriptions, contemporary records. He has 
also some original references published for the drst time. As an 
author, Sarda is accurate. But the kind of accuracy comes to him 
from his desire to tell the story of the greatness of our past. “Ob, 
Hindus, you have bet-n great in the past : be greater in the future”. 
That is the message of Sir. Sarda as an author, as a legislator, politi- 
cian, as a perfector of society, as asocial reformer, as an Indian leader. 

The greatness of India’s future must be built on the greatness 
of her past. Hia raising of the age of marriage, his crusade 
against child-motherhood and enforced widowhood arising from 
early marriage of boys as well ns girls —the one re-acts on the 
other — is again rooted in his knowledge, deep apd laboured, of the 
remote past when the society of the Hindus was like a Bower which 
bloomed from within One bright thing in the lives of the Hindus 
which has not always charmed Mr. Sarda is their spirit of Ah\m8a 
which invariably makes them only act in self-defence. 
Writing in Maharana Kumbha, Mr. Sarda says of the Hindus ; 
“During the last two thousand years and more, the Hindus have 
confined their political activities to defending themselves and their 
possessions when attacked by others. After the rise of those schools 
of thought of which the doctrine of Ahivna was a cardinal feature and 
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which produced rcpcrcusaions on the Bocifil orgftnUation o£ the people 
diriding them into watcr*tight com|>artmcnts, the Hindus as n 
nation lost thought of iintionnl preservation and national welh 
being and gave themselves up to practices which they thought 
would secure them individual salvation. With their neglect o£ 
politics, they not only ceased to grow and to be seK^assertive but 
ceased even to take necessary precautions to preserve their national 
independence and protect their country and their liberties from 
foreign invasion. It became their belief that it was inconsistent with 
the teachings of their religion and the high principles of their 
moral philosophy to attack their neighbours and crush them, when 
they could easily do so”. (Maharana Kumbha, pages 202 and 203). 

All religions tc.ach the same: “Love thy neighbour.” But the 
Hindus try to live religion — a ratherfoolish thing from a materialistic 
and communistic point o£ view l Not that Mr. Sarda is a materialist. 
He would make our people imbibe the manliness of the West with the 
godliness of the East. He always differed from Rudyard Kipling 
who sang : “East is East and West is West and ne’er the twain shall 
meet.” To Mr. Sarda East is East and West is West but for the 
solution of world problems, East plus West is much the best. 
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A GBEAT HINDI); 

A TRIBUTE TO DIWAN BAHADUR HAE BILAS SARDA 

BY 

C. 6. R ANGA AITER, Er. M. L A.' 

ir^IWAK Bahadur Har Bilaa Sarda is a great and a true Hindu. 
He believes in '‘Hindu Superiority”, and has -written a book 
under that title. His writings and his activities breathe the 
Hindu spirit. 

Take his latest book, Maharana Kumbha, for instance. In 
writing this book, Mr, Har Biias Sarda has tapped every useful 
source, examined coins, inscriptions, contemporary records. He has 
also some original references published for the first time. As an 
author, ^'r. Sarda is accurate But the kind of accuracy comes to him 
from his desire to tell the story of the greatness of our past. “Oh, 
Hindus, you have bet-n great in the past : be greater in the future”. 
That is the message of Mr. Sarda as an author, as a legislator, politi- 
cian, as a perfector of society, as asocial reformer, os an Indian leader. 

The greatness of India’s future must be built on the greatness 
of her past. His raising of the age of marriage, his crusade 
against child-motherhood and enforced widowhood arising from 
early marriage of boys as well as girls— the one re-acts on the 
other — is again rooted in his knowledge, deep apd laboured, of the 
remote past when the society of the Hindus was like a flower which 
bloomed from within One bright thing in the lives of the Hindus 
which has not always charmed Mr. Sarda is their spirit of Ahxmsa 
which invariably makes them only act in self*defence. 
Writing in ji/aAarana Kumbha, Mr. Sarda says of the Hindus: 
“During the last two thousand years and more, the Hindus have 
Confined their political activities to defending themselves ond their 
possessions when attacked by others. After the rise of those schools 
of thought of which the doctrine of Ahxmsa was a cardinal feature and 
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which produced rcpcrcuBsions on the Bocinl organisation of the people 
dividing them into water-tight compartments, the Hindus as a 
nation lost thought of national preservation and national well- 
being and gave themselves up to practices which they thought 
would secure them individual salvation. With their neglect of 
poliixesy they not only ceased to grow and to be self-assertive but 
ceased even to take necessary precautions to preserve their national 
independence and protect their country and their liberties from 
foreign invasion. It became their belief that it was inconsistent with 
the teachings of their religion and the high principles of their 
moral philosophy to attack their neighbours and crush them, when 
they could easily do so”. {Maharana A«m6Aa, pages 202 and 203). 

All religions teach the same: “Love thy neighbour.” But the 
Hindus try to live religion — a ratherfoolisb thing from a materialistic 
and communistic point of vicnr \ Not that Mr. Sarda is a materialist. 
He would make our people imbibe the manliness of the West with the 
godliness of the East. He always differed from Hudyard Kipling 
who sang : ”E.ast is East and West is West and ne*cr the twain shall 
meet." To Mr. Sarda East is East and West is West but for the 
solution of world problems, East plus West is much the best. 
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HINDU SUPERIORITY 

BY 

EAI BAHADUR PANDIT KJ^NAHTALAL, M. A., LL., B. 

Ex-Judge^ High CouHj Allahabad. 

II^IW AN Bahadur Har Bilas Sarda first became largely known 
to the literary world by bia unique publication, dealing with 
and known as Hindu Superiority. But what is there superior 
about the Hindus which the other nations do not possess ? Mr. Sarda 
claims that in arts and sciences, chivalry, valour and high thinking 
the Hindus excelled other nations. They undoubtedly showed great 
spiritual progress, high intellectual attainments and a degree of 
personal valour, generosity, and high-minded toleration, which were 
not found in many other nations. They were not vindictive. They 
were fair and generous in war and peace, disliked monetary gain 
by treachery, fraud or cheating, and they hated none, because they 
believed that they and the others came from a common stock and 
got differentiated in worldly stature and position by their individual 
Karma in their previous lives. They loved to fight a righteous war 
(Dharma Yudha)^ because they wanted or at least expected their 
enemies to do the same ; and they considered it dishonourable to 
run away from the field of battle, because they believed that they 
were fighting for n righteous cause and the challenge thrown to 
them was a challenge to righteousness and their individual prowess 
and honour. To them to be killed in war would take them to the 
highest heaven and they had not much anxiety for their children or 
famil3’, for they believed that their womenfolk would be faithful 
and would follow them, and that their progeny would prove 
deserving. 

The Kshatriyas or ruling chiefs, however, loved domination 
and would not tolerate a rival power in the neighbourhood if they 
could subdue it, and hence followed the civil wars and the division 
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of the country into small Principalities or scattered States, unable 
to unite, except ■where bound by ties of common blood or relationship 
or tributary subjection. Therefore, they lacked cohesion or 
community of action or the initiative to unite the country and the 
people into an organic whole, and the result was that the scattered 
States and Principalities fell one after the other in the face of a 
common enemy. A conjoint offensive was almost unknown. A 
common defensive required organized and concerted action and a 
joint effort to avert the common trouble. 

Having not much extra-territorial ambition for themselves, they 
believed that the world outside would have no sinister designs 
against them and they were unable therefore much to look ahead 
or to arm themselves against future possibilities or to fortify the 
natural defences outside their own territory One can well imagine 
what would have been the fate of France if she had waited at her 
frontier before opposing the German forces ? Yet this is what the 
Hindu States in practice did. They believed that they could “act, 
in the living present, heart within and God overliead,” •without 
much worry for the future. Despite successive repulses and 
defeats at the hands of foreign invaders tiiey were unable to unite 
and take concerted action or to put combined guards at the outer- 
most gates of the country. The Uajputs only knew how to fight 
and die, no matter what the consequences might be, until successive 
repulses taught them that it was suicidal to die and thus to leave 
the country to the invader, that the right course was to continue 
the struggle when the opportunity offered. Kana Parlap and Shivaji 
adopted those tactics, for against overwlielmiug odds no other policy 
■was possible. Did not Demosthenes say? : 

He who fights and runs away 

Lives to fight another day; 

He who fights and is there slain 
Never lives to fight again. 

The clans, however, continued to fight with each other, and 
the internal jealousies and fratricidal wars led to the gradual 
distintegration of their civil power. The division of the people into 
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difierent castes for the rigid and exclusive rerforniance of different 
duties did not provide a common impulse or promote concerted 
action for the defence of their country or the repulse of an invader. 
If the Kshatriyas failed, the other castes yielded and sliowed 
inability to 6ght, The burden of the defence on everv occasion vras 
thus thrown largely on the Kshatriyas and divided as they were 
among themselves with no common or wider outlook than the defence 
of their territory or the territories of their relations or kinsmen, 
they at times purchased their immunity from the invaders by 
entering into alliances witli them and joining tliem in the attacks. 

The Rajputs were powerful in build, and reputed for their 
bravery, courage, and endurance. Their military strategy often 
failed them. Thev seldom kept any reserves behind, when fighting, 
to replenish their depleted forces. They were impervious to frontal 
attacks, but weak in mobility and vulnerable to flank movements 
and their defeats were often, due to those causes. This is 
Rajput history in a nutshell, if the brighter side, brimming with 
glorious deeds, is for a time left out of account. 

On the spiritual side, the people were taught that individual 
evolution was necessary for the attainment of the highest bliss or 
immorality, and the incentive for united worship, or mass religious 
services was wanting. 

Under Buddhistic influences, simple food and pure living and 
the disregard of all material pleasures were considered the best 
pass-port to the highest bliss. The object of life was to secure 
lasting freedom from the sins and sorrows of existence and those 
teachings have so far perme.ated the popular mind that the desire 
for material progress or advancement of the country was subordinated 
to a concentration of effort on eelf-effacecnent or extinction of the 
individual. The material interests of the country suffered in 
consequence. The physical degeneration of the people proceeded. 
The world can not advance, if it is manned by recluses and pensive 
minds bent on individual evolntion or self-extinction. 

Shankaracharya, the great apostle of Yedantic thought, who 
followed, found it ncce5P.srily difflcuU to force a radical change in 
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the trend o£ popular thought. He adopted the line o£ least resistance 
and succeeded. And the result is that the country* is now flooded 
^ith millions of SadhuSt jSonni/flt«# and professed recluses about 
many of whom it might safely be said that they are given neither 
to the service of God (Din) nor to the service of the world (Diint^a). 

The vaunted superiority of the Hindus did not prevent their 
decline or downfall. In tlie political arena they lost heavily. In 
the intellectual plane they are not what they were. In the spiritual 
sphere, they are but a shadow of their ancient forbears. The 
knowledge tliey had attained has remained stationary for centuries. 
The West has made advatices where the East is lagging behind. 
Material prosperity has given place to poverty and physical degen- 
eration has followed in its wane. Hidebound customs and super- 
stitious practices have acquired domination over principles and 
precepts. 

It is good, however, to be reminded of the palmier days, if 
for nothing else than to provide food for reflection and to create 
a craving for better days and desire to rehabilitate ourselves by 
replenishing our failing energy and power. 

The services which Mr. Snrda has rendered by drawing atten- 
tion to Hindu Superiority cannot, therefore, be over-estimated, no 
less than the lasting benefit which he has conferred on the rising 
generation of young men and women by the legislation for the 
restriction of child marriages with winch his name is so intimately 
and honourably associated. 
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WHAT IS HUMOUIl? 


BY 

n. K, TRIPATHI, M. A., 
JifHjcanf CoUeget Jodhpur. 


ir^UMOUR, n generAlly recognizable element found in the 
language of couvcreation and of Uterntiire, ns also suggested 
by certain appearances and situations in life, is capable of 
being defined in a variet}* of vrays Lowell explains Iiumour as the 
“Perception of the incongruous** and hits upon one of the essentials 
of the comic, about whicli all critics are agreed. 

What constitutes such an “incongruity” or “disproportion” 
has been a subject of wide divergence of opinion. There are those 
who emphasize a certain kind of “inahadjustment between a man 
and his surroundings" which is supposed to be accompanied by 
“n desire to set the ilbadjusted matter right** by provoking laughter. 

Others like to think that “Humour** is directed against “some 
excess or extravagance” in any iiidividuf)) which may be a danger 
to social peace or social solidarity. It may, in this sense, be a kind 
of rigorous corrective applied on the offending individual or the 
institution in the interest of social sanity. 

Thus, considered ns a legitimate method of criticism of conduct 
atid ide.\s with the ultimate view to reform, humour becomes an 
iutcllcctual experience or a state of mind impl^’ing a consciousness of 
personal superiority and an evident feeling of aloofness from our 
fellow-beings instead of n mere ebullition of animal spirits occasioned 
by some sort of absurdity. On the basis of this pre-domiunntly 
intellectual view of the nature and function of humour, laughter 
which accompanies it would appear to be an.‘*act of the brain" and 
not a mere relaxation of muscles.’* A fat old man in baggy trousers 
hobbling along and slipping on a banana peel would be a fit object 
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of that kind of humour, for he ■would have in his physical proportions, 
his uncouth appearance and in the extremely compromisiug situation 
brought about by his loss of balance by the most trifling thing, all 
the essential elements of the comic. And the definitely savage and 
unsympathetic laughter enjoyed by all including the little urchins 
who hove the privilege to watch that sight will be derived from a 
clear recognition of the glaring incongruity between the little banana 
peel and the slipping of a dignlfieddooking old man with a powerful 
frame. 

This kind of critical, corrective, and unsympathetic humour is, 
properly speaking, more appropriate to satirical comedies or to an 
intellectually backward community, where the main intention is to 
enforce a strict conformity to the accepted standards of social 
decorum and thought by threatening the erratic individuals with some 
sort of satirical laughter and thus subjecting him to a kind of 
“ social ragging," as it were Such a drastic social regimentation in 
matters of conduct and thought is, however, completely out of tune 
with the spirit of a rich and healthy life which is the end of true 
humour to promote. 

In keeping with this need of the existence of a wide variety 
of thought and character side by side with a well-developed social 
life in the interest of an unfettered play of human mind, a broader 
view of humour has been taken by a large group of authors and 
critics. 

Humour, for instance, has been defined by Hadow in his, 
Cha'uccr and hii Time, as the “sympathetic appreciation of the 
comic.” This faculty, he goes onto explain, “enables us to love 
while we laugli and to love the better for our laughter, and make us 
sec the other person’s point of view, to distinguish between crimes 
and miR-demeanours.”' 

Meredith, in his famous essay on ** Comedy ”, says to the same 
effect that “derisive laughter is incompatible with true humour. ” 

1, ef. GL&kespean'i b«it bnmoor whicli u foandei] on tbe eoRceptjos of lifeui 
mu-nodcnUndinfi: which tnott qoiellj jass without lesnoe % bittomesj behuxL 
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He further sums up the idea neatly by observing that the “trhe 
comic laughter is like harmless -wine or like fresh air." 

Again, Bergson while explaining laughter "as a physical act 
marked by an utter lack of feeling," is prepared to admit that the 
comic sense has a clear relation to certain circumstances of social life 
and to groups of individuals contributing to it in one way or the 
other. Among the factors that, according to him, are responsible 
for comic situations, the one that is most important is a sort of 
"inelasticity” or a "lack of alertness”, mental or physical, on the 
part of an individual in the changing conditions of ordinary life. 
Such rigidity of mental outlook or behaviour can supply material 
for laughter it there is a group of persons who are much more 
attentive and have an opportunity to note what is langhable. 

Humour may now be finally defined as a mental disposition 
induced by an accidental discovery of something grotesque, absurd, 
rigid or otherwise unusual in the manner, speech and behaviour of 
a person or in a situation which amuses us. Fnlstalf, that "huge 
hill of flesli” who is a coward, every inch of him, when making his 
amaaing admission, " I am as valiant as Hercules, but I was a coward 
on instinct ” after his escapade at Kastcheap expresses true humour 
by covering up ids cowardliness with bravado.” E V. Knox’s 
essay, Jfow to Live Long, contains an interesting example of comic 
vucougruily. When referring to his moderation in eating and drinking 
he says; " The golden rule of my life has been moderation and not 
excess. I eat and drink all that I require and nothing more. 
When 1 have finislied eating, I stop. Wiien 1 want some more, 1 go 

on again (and) I confine my meals to my waking hours.” 

r.SSENTIAL IKOUEDIENTS OF " RUMOUR. " 

1 A keen perception ol the grotesque or incongruous.’ 

As had been stated already, all that has any appearance of 
2 8 h 4 V:efi>ear«’e Uenry TV (part I), Act H, Scene 3, 

3. Cf. Haxhtt,*'Men ii tti® onty Antml that langlis and for he the only 
animat tliat li •truck arith ibo dilTerenca tielwoen what tbinpi are end wbat they 
ought to be. Alio» 4 iioeentry concomitant* of the 

comic eecordlogto Saotknt writers. 
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being ridiculous strikes us ns such on Account of something in it 
that is out of proportion or out of plncc. This disharmony may 
take various shapes: A very fat person riding on a little pony, a 
pompous-looking fellow running after his silk hat, or standing on 
his head ; a tottered beggar having the manners of a well-bred 
aristocrat; a very ugly man going about fashionably dressed; a 
distinguished man of considerable social standing and eminence 
eating voraciously at a public dinner; a ineic ignoramus trying to 
speak with self-assurance in the company of acknowledged scholars, 
making false starts in the course of the conversation and being 
snubbed in the end — all these may serve ns typical of grotesqueness 
or absurdity. 

But grotesqucncss may be present in speech and literature 
also in several forms. It may be in the association of ideas or 
images; in the intentional use of rugged and ugly-sounding words; 
degradation of serious and dignified ideas or the elevation of 
obviously low and vulgcr ideas; in quiet irony or boisterous fun; 
in over-statement or under-statement.^ 

Take the following extract from Jerome 1C. Jerome: 
“The stomach is the real happiness. The kitchen is the chief temple 

wherein we worship and the cook is our high priest, a mighty 

magician. Our God is great and the cook is his high priest."® Or 
again, the description of Uncle Podger’s fall from the stool in 
Three Men Vn a Boat \ — 

“Down he would slide on to the piano, a really fine musical 
effect being produced by the suddenness with which 
his head and body struck all the notes at the same 
time." 

The famous Urdu poet, Akbar, who excels in producing 
extremely humorous effects by his unsparing attacks on rabid 
orthodoxy and conventional ideas may also be quoted here for 

t. Se« K.bir-. T.r.es (1) ^ Sift 'ITI PI tI5 H Itf 

5. “ On eating and drinking ” in bit "IdU Thoughlt (tf an lilt Ftllovt'' 
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purposes of illustration: — 

- )i^ IT 4; )jJ 

^5* J*! 1^ J-i»j 

Another poet Dagh (^•>) revels in the similar kind of huDAOur 
mixed with irony when he remarks on the futility of the traditional 
conception of life in paradise which is supposed to be so blissful:— 

Here at one stroke the whole picture of paradise is grossly 
degraded. 

2. Existence of different levels of social refinement and mental 
alertness. 

It has been pointed out before, in connection with Bergson’s 
idea of the basis of the comic sense, that if there were a uniform degree 
of mental acuteness and capacity for adaptation to the changing 
conditions of life in all individuals there would be nothing to laugh 
at, and in such a state of things humour would wither away. So a 
certain amount of intellectual obtuseness and rusticity are absolutely 
essential to the existence of the comic stuff. Just for the same 
reason, all possible angularities of character and temperament must 
exist in our companions in the society around us, if we want to reap 
a rich harvest of humour and to have a hearty laugh occasionally, 
for it is in the bewildering variety of character and modes of living 
and notin a drab uniformity that the comic spirit flourishes best.® 

Samnel Butler, the author of Sitdtbras, in his satirical piece, 
Gaution against Over-reformy echoes the above idea in these words:— 

“ Should once the world resolve t’abolish, 

All that’s ridiculous and foolish, 

It would have nothing left to do. 

To apply in jest or earnest to ; 

6. S«c ftmastnfi: niAnnori5tns, sad rccentricitiss in nickons' cbsracten like Batnble," 

“ pjckmck ” sad Lia friends, “i/icawbir,” Tie Fit Boy Sam Waller. 
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No business o! importance, play, 

Or state, to pass the time away." 

3. A social sense or a sense of common humanity. 

Here again Bergson’s opinion that "a deviation from the 
centre of social interests or activity” exposes an individual to 
laughter helps us. Humour aims at keeping individuals into line 
to preserve a social sense in them by a severe castigation of any 
aberration from the approved modes of thinking and action, for an 
attitude of self-centred detachment towards others ^hich is visibly 
fostered by a cold, self'satisfied, intellectual aloofness, would be 
fatal to the existence of a happy and orderly life. 

The most exuberant and exhilarating humour is for this reason, 
always found to be a happy blend of a quick perception of the 
incongruous and of broad sympathy with human failings winch we 
share in some degree with the rest of mankind. The laughter too 
which is raised by such humour is companionable laughter being 
singularly free from all hint of disdain or a sense of superiority to 
those at whom we laugh. All English humour is of this pattern 
and for some of its host example we have to turn to Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Sterne, Lamb, and Dickens. 

4. A sense of liberation or a holiday sense. 

For discovery and appreciation of the humorous, a catholicity 
of taste, an irrepressible zest in life, a mental resilience or “a certain 
inner atmosphere, the weather in the soul," as Santa) nn.a happily 
describes it, is essential. So, that man is best qualiScd and best 
equipped for enjoying the experience of the comic who feds for the 
moment free from the rigid inhibitions of conventional morality and 
decorum to give free play to bis instinctive craving for happy 
laughter.® The Saturnalia of the Romans, IIolx in India, “All Fools 

7. F«e, J. n. PrIOlUej's EngUA /?wmc«r. 

Carlyle: “No tnin who bu onto vboUy or hdrtily Unrhed c»a be tltocelfcer 
irrecliimibly “bid. 

Al*o Laab, “lie who hath ool a dr«a of folly jn h>t nlxlore, kith poendj of laoch 
wone matter in hu conpwtjon.’* 
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Day” and “Guy Fawkes ” day and such other days in England set 
apart for unrestrained merry-making have been deservedly popular 
as providing niuch*needed moral holidays and keeping alive a sense 
of levity in life where there is so much that is serious and 
unendurable.® 

0 Some very funny Hindi proverbs: — 

<» ^ 'ii'T? 1 (HI 'R I 

(S) I?:! 5f>Ttet fRtra JnO I 

Also the nonsense poetry:— 

nni ^ tsi ^ i n 

Also see an example of y^Qi^ee hamoor which gives a whimsical turn to a familiar 
object, by defining a cow as “an animal with four legs, one at each corner.” 


MESSAGE 

BY 

THE TIKKA BANl BAHIBA OF KAPURTHALA 


I have been asked to write a message in appreciation of Diwan 
Bahadur Hnr Bilas Sarda, and I willingly send these few 
lines as a token of my admiration and esteem for a man who 
has done so much for our country, and particularly for the women. 

It has always been my great desire to see my country-women 
advance, and those who have the opportunity of a good education, 
should lielp and do all in their power for the w’elfare of the women 
and children of India, so that tlrcy can be independent, and not 
depend on marriage as the only alternative. 

I wish Diwan Bahadur Bar Bilas Sarda many happy returns 
of the day and a long life, to continue his noble work, and I hope 
that success will crown bis great enterprise. 
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D) 

IIAO SAHID C 8 SniMTASACnAnt ll A 
Annamaldi 


O F the ftgenocg for the tranamission of \\ cstem education the 
earliest and one of the most important has been missionary 
cCtort Jc«uit pricsta had long been settled m various 
placeson the West Coast and in South India The efforts of Jesuit 
scholars like Father Beschi in the early eighteenth century, and 
Father Nobili in the scrcntcenth century m the cause of Tamil 
scholarship ha\c been detailed by the present ^\rlte^ in another place 
(iicfe “The Educational Kcvien ” for December, 1918 — flie Madura 
Mission and Tamil bcholarsbip) Jesuit Missions m bouth India 
made a surprisingly large number of converts, but they did not 
attempt to break down caste and idolatry They wore, according to 
one writer, converting the heathen by becoming heathen themselves, 
they practised undisguised idolatry and some time later they were 
suppressed by order of the Pojie After a time they emerged and 
are non o\er running India mightily as of old They conduct 
numerous educational iiisticutioiis of all grades and standards , but in 
the 8e\enteenth and eighteenth centuries they were not the purveyors 
of Western culture to the Indian mind 

Barring the intermittent efforts of the Dutch clergy m a few 
places on the coast, the first regular Protestant mission to work in 
South India was that of the Danes, Bartholomew Ziegenbalg and 
Henry Plutscho, sent by the King of Denmark in 1705 to Tranquebar, 
started their mission work They with great sincerity and piety 
used the two weapons for the propagation of their faith which proved 
most successful, viz , the translation of the Scriptures and the educa- 
tion of youth Ziegenbalg spent over three years on the translation 
into Tamil of the New Testament and a part of the Old Striving 
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nmid^t poverty and neglect against the intolerance of the Hindu 
priesthood and the immorality oE the European community of 
Tranquebar, these pioneer missionary teachers raised funds, after 
much trouble, for the erection of a printing press, imported the 
necessary press and types and contrived to make paper for 
themselves. Ziegenbalg, worn out with incessant fatigue, died at 
his post, while yet a young man. Plutscho had to return home 
shortly afterwards rvith broken health. Their successor, Jl. Grundler, 
equally enthusiastic and zealous, succumbed to disease and soon 
“put on immortality," Another missionary Scbultzo, assisted by a 
colleague, whom the historian quaintly names Kiestenmacher, carried 
on the translation of the Bible from where Ziegenbalg had loft it. 
Schools and school children bcg.an to grow in numbers and the 
missionaries began to gain influence at the court of Tanjoro where 
they contrived to got some soldiers and officials converted. But in 
spite of difficulties, there wore in 1746, two hundred and cightyono 
acliolars in tlie Tranquebar Seminary. 

Tlio educational activity of English missions now demands our 
attention. Fort St. George was indeed founded in 1639 j hut 
nearly sixty years elapsed before the English inliabitanta of the 
pcttlcmont erected the first Church. Governor Streynsham Master 
laid the first stone of St. Mary’s Church in Fort St. George for tlic 
use of the factors and others in 1680. English chaplains at tlic 
Fort, became acquainted with and patronised the Tranquebar 
missionaries, and succeeded in starting two charity-schools for the hoys 
and girls of the settlement which together contained thirty cliildrcn 
(1716), under the nameofSt. Mary's Charity Schools, As early as 
1603, the Company was urged to erect schools at Madras, Boiiihay 
and Fort St. David for the education of the native inhabitants. The 
Society for Promoting Christian knowledge which was started in 
1698, having originated free schools for the poor in E'liglaml, was 
greatly interested in the starting of sucli scliools in India. I'hc 
rchoobhou«e was chosen on n spot outside llie Fort in the jirescnt 
Islam! Ground and took two years in buihiing. The School was not 
fortunate in its first master. John Mitchcl who was first npjKJintcd 
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to the place was within six months of his appointment, prosecuted in 
the Mayor’s Court by the commandant of the garrison, for deluding 
his daughter by a pretended marriage in which he had acted both as 
priest and husband. The charge was proved and tlje culprit was 
ordered to l)e deported to England. The trustees of the school 
struggled on witli diminished grants from Government and increasing 
expenses. In 1746 the school was brought under the special 
protection of the Company and was commended to the special care 
of the Governor and Council. 

The Rev. Fiank Penny, the historian of the Church in Madras, 
tries to white^wash the indifferent attitude of the Company towards 
early missionary effort at the education of the youth in their 
settlements. When the Danisli missionaries approached them, the 
Company’s servants needed no order fiom the Directors to receive 
them and assist them. The S. P. C K. pleaded with the Directors 
in their favour. The Company’s Directors n ere most liberal to the 
S. P. C. K. in the grant of free passages for its missionaries all 
through the eighteenth century as well as for goods of all kinds 
connected with their work. Man} of tlio Company’s servants at 
Madras and at Fort St. David were most kind in their reception 
and treatment of them The S. P. C, K. liad greatly assisted the 
Danish Mission in its early ende-avours aud enabled it to start 
schools at Madras aud at Cuddnloro ; and M. Grundler, the Danish 
Missionary, h.id been permitted to start a Portuguese school in the 
White Town and a Tamil school in the Dlnck Ton n at the Presidency. 
Shortly afterwards, both Ziegenbalg and Grundler, tlje first 
missionaries of the Ko}al Danish Mission, passed away One of 
their successors, Schmilze, was taken into tlie service of tlie 
S P. C K and began liis ediiciitionni work as an agent of the 
Society in 1728 Ho and other DanlsIi missionaries used the 
English Prayer-Book or translations of ttund they tauglit the English 
catechism in their schools. The school at Cuddalore was norked by 
good Jlissionarics like Sartorins, Kiernander and Breithnupt. 
Swartz was sent to Trichinopoly in 1762, settled at Tnnjore in 1778 
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iintl died tlieic tnentj jears Ktcr 

'ihii', Mith the nctmt) of the b P C K and the Dimsh 
miisiotnues, the ediicationil actuitics of the Piesideiic} ami the 
Qntl 3 iiig iettlomont? were closclj connected In the se\entcenth 
eentuij, we find the Directors tikmg the imtiatne in educational 
work, but with the arrival of the inissiomries m the beginning of 
the eighteenth centurj, we find a change gradual!} setting in 
“The} shifted their edncitionnl duties to the shonldeis of the 
new-eoinei8, tiioiigh, of course the} did not stind aloof altogether 
Dining the first thiee-quartcie of the eighteenth ceiitiii}, the} gaie 
assiatinoo to schools of various kinds m v irious wi}s riiC} Ordered, 
for instince, their sen ants at loit bt David to act m the schools 
ns accountants and occisionall} lepaircd the school buildings Ihe} 
did not, how cv 01 , want to haven hand m the actual educational work, 
so that up to 17b7, all that was done outside Doit bt Gcoige w is 
done b} the uiissioiinnes cithci in then eapicit} as such or as 
gairisoii 01 station chaplains” 

All those inissionai} tcacheis were theinaohcs graduates of 
Universities The gicat majorit} of the fcn-i mans and Dines were 
trained at the Univcrsitv of Halle flicv wcic all of them Kiiicoit 
and enthusiastic cduc itioiiists, and none of them worktil oi tiled 
to work without schools bwaitr's Vestr} bchoo! at 'Irichiiiopol} 
and the Diiglish Cliaiit} bchool, that he founded later at fanjoit, 
both did evccllent work The b P C K hud about 1771 two 
I.nghsb schools for Liirasiniis of both seves, ns nlrcad} told, one at 
Veper} (Madras) and the other at Cnddalore It was oiil} the bt 
Mary’s Cliarity bchool in the lort that continued to be managed li} 
the Compaii} llie Homan Citbolics of Madras wlio bad been in 
icmpanr} disgrae about the time of the 1 rcnch occupation of 
Mn Iras ilTIGPl) an! liter, had contrived to establish a Hoiiiaa 
Citliobc bchoil iiinler tlie iiiaiingcmcnt of Cnpuchm Misaioiiarics for 
the c bic ition of lor ipcaiis along n ith bov s from other commimitics 
Ibis school was bbvrdlv cn lowcil from pnv ste fun Is an 1 was also 

taken tmdvr the protection of ibc Compni} 

In irsT 1 adv ('ampin 11, wifi of the Governor of I ort bl fborgi, 
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stnrtcJ K rem'ilc Orphm As^hun, iftcr collecting coamderablc funds, 
and within a few }tu’' as ninn} ns one hundred and fifty girls 
were schooled in it The Coin|Kin} igrtcd to jiay a monthly 
Mib>>cri|>tion of Rupees h\c for each of the children Steps ^^ere also 
taken for the est ibli‘>hincnt of a Male Asylum, to educate and 
maintain orphan bo}fi, inostl} sons of soldiers in the scrMcc of the 
Compiii} Go\ernniciit made a similar grint of Rupees fi\e a pupil 
to this institution d«o The School within a short time after its 
foundition was placed lugdj through the e\eitions of its Sccretarj 
and Director, Dr Bell, who was the Presidency Clnphin, on a 
«ound finincnl footing and the ntimbci of bo}s m it had increased 
to one hundred and fift} in 1790 and to two hundred m 1791 

The method of education followed b} Dr Bell in this school 
wasanoNcl one and soon c line to be well known m Lngland as the 
Bell System, it was de«cribed b) him in a book entitled An 
Bxj)crtment in £JucaCion The 8>8tem is also called the Madras 
System and the Pupil Teacher Sastem Dr Bell had closely 
ob«cr\cd the method of teaching obtaining in the indigenous 
pinl schools of the 1 ind and based his ideas upon this It consists 
in the older or more adv meed students teaching the jounger, thus 
m each chss of bo}s thcic will be an equal number of smaller pupils 
and a little more grownup cldci pujiils a\ ho act as teachers The 
pupils when promoted to the nc'ct class themselves become the 
teachers of the newcomers to the lower class hver^ boy is 
either a master or i scholar or generally both He teaches one boy, 
while another teaches him ” B) this irrangement, tlie master could 
do without assistants, and the sjstem is no doubt excellent so far as 
primary education is concerned 

Dr Bell, after bis retirement, devoted the remaining \ ears of 
his life to the task of introducing the Madras System of Lducatioii 
into Great Britain and enlisted on its beb ilf the support of many 
eminent clergymen and educitionists Bell’s successor at Madras, 
James Cordmei, was full of admiration for this s}«teni He 
thus describes tlie system m his Voyage to India “ Prom the 
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chnnges in, nii order which clnims to have not only existed for ages, 
but also brought to earnest men and women, happiness and peace in 
a world so full of misery and trials. Every school girl knows that 
“one good custom may corrupt the world.” The old has certainly 
to yield place to the new — not, iiowever, in hot haste nor for the 
mere satisfaction of modernity. 

Individualistic self-satisfaction, carried to the extent, some- 
times, in modern India, of nothing nobler tluin mere self-indulgence, 
free and unhampered, has been wrongly made, roughly speaking 
from the time of the revolutionary movement in France in the last 
two decades of the eighteenth ceutuiy, the criterion of social arrange- 
ments. The result oftener than not is the subordination (if not 
elimination) of man’s obligations to society as an all-important 
human value. The relative importance of values is a crucial ques- 
tion, Now, this reversing of values in life does lead to fatal 
consequences by setting free from salutory restraint, anti-social or 
disruptive forces that ever lurk in man so far as he is an animal. 
Unfortmiately the natural man qua natural man is far from the 
Aristotelian definition of man. Katioimlity in him is so much at the 
mercy of his animal instincts and propensities. Unless social ohliga^ 
tioHS arc adequately emphasized to keep mau balanced, the chances 
of decadence are enhanced. There is such a fundamental principle 
as that of or wdiicli again, proceeds directly 

from the ideal of ns the highest end of social man or woman. 

Tliis ideal is the cthico-social countcrj)art of the spiritual •* 

So far ns the woman’s sjiherc is concerned, two consequences logically 
follow from this rir., 'woman’s innate predilection to 

spontaneous, cffortlc.ss, often, Imlf-coiiscious self-sacrifice seldom 
viewed as such hut rather enjoyed by her as the best way of achiev- 
ing self-fulfihncnt. Now, here the most radical instinct of sclf- 
pref'Crv.ation requiring a struggle for (individual) existence and 
leading to the survival of the fitte.st (not necessarily the morally 
futest) iuvnrtahhj gives way to the triumphant and noble instinct of 
self-immolation for race-preservation and race-continuity asevidcncctl 
by the material instinct of self-renunciation for tlic welfare 
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o£ the offspring The second consequence is the woman’s instinctive 
activity foi the ell being of the home as the very centre of all 
interests m life — her o\cr-loiclship in the (grilnsthali) In 

this matter, the principle of conservation as such is of higlier value 
than even the self sacrificing ztal of a great social lefoimer appar 
ently m conflict with the orthodox mans or woniin’s ego-centnc 
tendency. 

Conservation and tr msform ition rule the entire universe — the 
physical IS much as the moral or spiiituil Both are fundamental 
principles One does preserve the incicnt heavens, though not 
“Young” 1 lie other stands for “impulse” more than “law” Can 
humanity afford to discard one of the two ® Is tint possible in the 
econoni} of things ^ In our zeal for what indeed, is so good, we are 
apt to forget tint mere change Bergson notwithstanding, ma} not 
be the last word m the philosophy of life fiiat philosophy happens 
to be, at least foi young reformers in a hurry, vastly far more 
complex and comprehensive than is usually dieamt of by even your 
philosophcis It goes back in tbia countiy to the hoiry Vedas 
To some, tins very fact h sufficient proof of its decrepit and 
dilapid ited condition and so it stands xp%o facto self condemned 
To attempt to show its utter worthlessness by inalysis or argument 
IS worse thvn carrying coils to Mcucastle Yet because of the 
bigotry of coiiserv itivt ortho loxy even the flogging of this di ad 
liorsc IS not a futile jiastiinc This is the anti climax of unenlightened, 
nay blind and superstitious hugging to heart of a mere skeleton 
when life is depailed and even flesh and blood have totally decom* 
posed Conservatism is seldom credited with the good work of 
conservation which man ever lias need of For, it blunders into 
overstepping tie legitimate bounds of its very natural and useful 
function It retards all progress It destroys life. It, at least 
make% oftencr than not, for deadly stagnation True Should it 
therefore be proposed to be reformed out of existence ' Can it 
ever? The asking of ‘•uch a question may sound to many goaliead 
people an intolerable nuisance ^ Ihe word ancteut itself is to 
such anathema Thev have no patience with those who ])ropo9e to 
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remind them of a kind of thesis and nnti'thesis in mau*s harmonious 
(levelopmeat, genetically viewed, represented by the elements o£ 
conservatism and progress. 

I'his vital thing — a living, growing, assimilating^rejecting 
process is a dyndmic process. Conservatism and reforming ?eal 
(even when necessity makes it iconoclastic) are as it were two closely 
allied factors, inseparablo and organically related, tliat constitute 
tile very substance of this dynamism. Even coherent, logical 
tiiougfit, less philosophical but more rational, demands complete 
recognition of the truth that the entity we name progressive social 
growth involves tpso /ricto as component elements mutually helpful, 
these two entities of reform {{. c., periodical readjustment dictated by 
changing circumatauces and conditions of life ) and conservation 
(#.e,, consolidation ofnlUchicvcmeHtsfor the heneUtof mankind ever- 
living and ever-growing). True dynamism means tliis harmonious 
wedding, so to say, of impiiUe and law, one force formative and 
its allied force normative. Then, and only then social health is 
secured an I developing social life is advanced and given its 
proper direction, Nothing short of this c,an ensure genuine social 
solidarity temperc<l with social progress, and vice t'CT'io. 

Soci.al customs, usages, traditions, nay, oven ideals are outward 
loc;\l and tempond embodiments — apparently accidental— of one 
ulCtmate principle .'ind should aot bo hastily e\’aluatcd by a ?.caho3 
and well*menuing reformer ns obstructing accretions to be carted away 
fTO\n the old site of a demoUshed social structure to be suddenly 
replaced by a brand new Kuperstructure capable of being imposed 
from tlic outside on that old foimdnttou. The ruling idea is the 
idea— quite a simple one, ns all great truths ever must be— *ot a 
growth from witliin. It is not merely n prohlern of dictation from 
above to the masses of *‘TIiou shah” and *‘Thon slmlt not (i. e., of 
), legishtivc or ethical. Soch'ty is a living organism. 
Yon cinnot inannfacturc an idea! society in the factory of the 
noblest of polf-elTacinc, liumnmUMoving, zodous reformers, reform 
Ilf may never so much all the days of his consoerate<l life. Even a life 
thus dedicated will be futile, if not worse, if zeal carries it off the 
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poHd ground of n truly philosophic view of life m n whole, of life 
in its totality. I nm for from pleading for orthodoxy as an incor- 
rigible ob«cuarantist. No one realises more intensely and deeply than 
I do, while adding this bit of reflection, into wimt a deplorable state 
of deadly decadence we, Hindus, have permitted ourselves to sink in 
the course of the last one thousand years or thereabout of our slavery 
and cooseqent stagnation. Still one cannot but think, if think one 
mu^t, ns a responsible, rational and reflective being and even at the 
risk of being misunderstood try to jdnee the whole trutli before tlie 
world ns such truth dawns u|>on him. 

True, again, that there must be ‘‘moments” in man’s evolu- 
tion when nothing short of exaggerated acceleration of motion 
forward, for which revolution stands, is of any use. The reformer’s 
indomitable heart, active, energising and fearless courage, large vision, 
his imagination flung far forward beyond the ken of average human 
beings, cultured mind bolding liberal and advanced views, are for 
us indispensable. This for the simple but thoroughly cogent reason 
that we have to live. Death is not our destiny though die we 
must. We have to contribute also to the continuity of life in the 
race. Will conservatism, so Indispensable for even this continuity 
as a link between now and eternity, serve this one need? Never. 

Yet one feels that man like Nature must work “Ohnerast ohne 
hast”. Even tlie greatest benefactor of man, the much misunder- 
stood, misrepresented, often vilified, and sometimes ruthlessly 
persecuted social reformer has to be philosophically true to race- 
consciousness embodied in ethnic civilisations and cultures. That 
civilisation and culture shapes for each community or race, tribe and 
even ( the modern thing called ) nation its appropriate, distinct, 
typical social structure. The structure, once more, is not a rusted 
steel frame. It is a living growth from %vithin. Apparently a 
paradoxical statement this of a structure being called a growth. 
None the less this is true It has not been imposed from without 
by scheming and shrewd men belonging to a certain class in a big 
community. We hear tonlay of honoured patriots, revered “Acharyas’, 
highly-enlightened writers speak, for instance, of Brahmanism, in 
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the Indo-Arynn social cconom}* as chiefly or even cxclnsively and 
alone responsible for all the ills from which modern India terribly 
finflers. Let that at once go. The formula is glibly repeated by all 
and sundry, and our revered womenfolk arc somctiines the loudest 
in their cry. They have, to our utter shame, no doubt, sufTcred so 
tremendously and subjected wickedly* to much unjustice, nay some* 
times to brutality, that impatience is more than justifiable in many 
cases on tlicir part. Their mute, heroic long-suffering must extort 
from the despotic male admiration and praise. TIjcy have aright to be 
clamorous even though clamorousncss— ^as of the now, h.appily, defunct 
snfTraght— is a thing one naturally shrinks from associating with 
the sacred name of his mother, daughter, sister or wife. S!»c is so 
holy, so pure, so noble, so self-effacing. Not tliat one wants her to 
be invertebrate, far less a milk-sop. Jshc 1ms to be equally strong 
with man, or wc both sink beyond salvation. In moments of the 
severest trial in life whore else can wc, men (is it mere men ?) hope- 
fully and assuredly seek for that aid which is our one support ? Who 
else but she will inspire us ? The mother, verily, in sober sooth, 
makes the nation. So she must be adequately strong and fully 
developed in body, min<l and soul. That means uustinied and free 
opj>ortunilic9 and j»orfcct facilities for rightly using them. When 
man's social nrr.ingoments fail to secure this, the \Yoman must come 
forward and st.art her own "movement*'. Admitted, ^et can it 
for long bo women's movement np-art from m.an's r Are the 
two at variance cs«enti.ally and in the nature of things ? Hut the 
f.act remains, that n Kaja Uammohaii, n VIdya-sagnr, a Mabbari am!, 
U*t but not least, Dewan Ihilmdur liar iJilas S.arda, had to 
tratc their glorious cfToris at social nmelionlion on the r 

cause. Ycsterd.ay it sras widow marriage ; tonlay it is what is 

jKipulflrly known as '‘.Saral.a Act". Must it tomorrow be divorce, com* 
pjninnate marriage, blc«s«'\l Miigleiiess, fierce comjM.’tiilon lH?twecn 
tlic iu the beat nud dust of d.aily life, as it is in an aeje of 

te. 5 c!rjt:'*rv, ff'vcrjsh rxcitcrn'ml, sotfl-killing iiure-ft, lK»ly*kill* 

in;.* uuf mp!o*,*m^rjt, |.^agn'-^'r-Na;ion**drfyitig m.aibd fi«t,enornen'tly 
arfn%*:;**n!*bu !i*r t«, and a fersK-ious ■irifc bjrn of emiimun^ns, 
ar:! r;'’v*cf rfmrnunalism, on the tnp of rnnsl pride 
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and prejudice, national sel£-aggrandiaement, inordinate commercial 
greed, fatal disproportion between equitable distribution and wasteful 
mass production, deadly struggle fostered sedulously by mushroom 
leaders between capital and labour, landlord and tenant, the 
upper classes and the so-called lower ones, touchables and 
untouchables? 

In the present mess of things, specially political and social, we 
are urgently in need of a hundred Wilsons, Tolstoys, Gandhis, 
Tagores and Sardas. 

When a really giant race, like the Aryas settled in the holy land 
of the five rivers, later known as Hindus, once standing four square 
on the highest pedestal of intellectual and spiritual advancement, 
unfortunately loses its magnificent heritage, be it in the course of 
many a long century of slow and natural decay and decadence, and 
becomes the sorry object of the world’s someiimes extremely stupid 
and vile attacks on its civilisation and culture, as mean as unjust 
and superficial, who that genuinely loves his country and its people 
with a love that is God’s divlnest gift, pure and passionate and burn- 
ing with intense pariotic fervour, will forget to honour such names 
as they should be honoured and earnestly and sincerely try to follow 
in their foot-steps, till this ancient land is once more restored to her 
pristine glory and India may repay her conquerors by offering them 
the one thing the world lacks to-day, that peace, that beatitude, that 
which passeth all understanding and w'hich is the highest end of a 
truly godly life ? To Mr. Sarda wc owe a valuable book like The 
Hindu Superiority as much as the Dayanand Commemoration 
Volume, his Prithviraja Vijaya and his great national gift of the 
“Child Marriage Uestraint Act.” Really great in his reverence for 
the social system of the Hindus he is no advocate of its revival. 
“Back to the past is not my cry” says he. He is keenly alive to 
the necessity of constant rc-adjustmcnts as circumstances require and 
ascribes political subjection of his people to social disintegration. 
He recognises the presence of a divine essence in every man, woman 
and child and as such is a practical Vedantist belonging to the Arya 
Samaj. We will do all to imprint on our minds his soul-stirring 
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the Indo-Aryau social economy aa chiefly or even exclusively end 
alone responsible for nil the ills from which modern India terribly 
Buflers. Let that at once go. The formula is glibly repeated by all 
and sundry, and our revered womenfolk are sometimea the loudest 
in their cry. They have, to our utter shame, no doubt, suffered so 
tremendously and subjected wickedly to much unjustico, nay some- 
times to brutality, that impatience is more than justifiable in many 
casea on their part. Tiieir mute, heroic long-suffering must extort 
from the despotic male admiration and praise. They have a riglit to be 
clamorous even though clamorousncaa — ‘as of the now, happily, defunct 
suffragist— is a thing one naturally shriuka from associating with 
the sacred name of his mother, daughter, sister or wife. She ia so 
holy, 30 pure, so noble, ao self-effacing. Not that one wants her to 
be invertebrate, far less a milk-sop. She has to be equally strong 
with man, or wc both sink beyond salvation. In moments of the 
severest trial in life where else can wc, men (is it mere men ?) hope* 
fully and assuredly seek for that aid which is our one support ? Who 
else but she will inspire us ? The mother, verily, in sober sootb, 
makes the nation. So she must be adequately strong ami fully 
developed in body, mind and soul. That means unstinted and free 
opportunities and perfect facilities for rightly using thorn. When 
man’s aocinl arrangements fail to secure tliis, the woman must come 
forward and start her own “movement”. Admitted, Yet can it 
for long be w'oinen’s movement apart from man’s ? Arc the 
two at variance essentially and in llic nature of things ? But the 
fact remains, that a llaja Uammohan, n Vidyasagar, a JInlabnri and, 
la'ii but not least, Dewan Bahadur Ilnr Bilaa Snrdn, had to concen- 
trate their glorious efforts at social amelioration on the tceniaa s 
cause. Yesterday it was Salt, widow marriage ; to*day it is what is 
jxjpulnrly known ns “Sarda Act”. Must it tomorrow be tlivorcc, com- 
panionate marriage, blessed fiiuglcncss, fierce coinjiotitioii between 
the sexes in the heat and dust of daily life, as it is in an age of 
machinery, speed, feverish excitement, soul-kllling unrest, body-kill- 
ing unemployment, Lcag«e-of-N.ation«-<lerying mailed fist, enormously 
co«tly armament-biidgel", and a ferocious strife l)orn of communism, 
fascism, and nearer home, coniimmalisin, on llic top of racial pride 
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nnd prejudice, national sclt-aggrindiscmcnt, inordinate commercial 
greed, fatnl disproportion between equitable distribution and wasteful 
mass production, dcadl} struggle fostered sedulously by mushroom 
leaders between capital and labouri landlord nnd tenant, the 
upper classes and the so-called lower ones, touchables and 
untouchables? 

In the present mcos of things, specially political and social, we 
arc urgently in need of a hundred Wilsons, Tolstojs, Gandliis, 
Tagores and Sardas 

When a re 1II3 giant race, like the Arjas settled in the holy land 
of the five rivers, htcr know n as Hindus, once standing four square 
on the highest pedestal of intellectual and spiritual advancement, 
unfortunately loaes its magnificent heritage, be it in the course of 
many a long centur) of slow and natural decay nnd decadence, and 
becomes the sorrj object of the world’s someiimcs extremely stupid 
nnd vile attacks on its civilisation and culture, as mean as unjust 
and superficial, who that genuinely loves his country and its people 
with a love that is God’s divmest gift, pure and passionate and burn- 
ing with intense pariotic fervour, will forget to honour such names 
as they should be honoured and earnestly and sincerely try to follow 
m their foot-steps, till this ancient land is once more restored to her 
pristine glory and India may repay her conquerors by offering them 
tiieone thing the world lacks to-day, that peace, that beatitude, that 
which passeth all understanding and which is the highest end of a 
truly godly life To Mr Sarda we owe n valuable book like The 
Jlindxi Superiority as much as the Dayunand Commemoration 
Volume, his Prithvn aja Vijaya and his great national gift of the 
“Child Marriage Ucstraint Act” Really great m his reverence for 
the social system of the Hindus he is no advocate of its revival 
“Back to the past is not my cry” says he He is keenly alive to 
the necessity of constant re adjustments as circumstances require and 
ascribes political subjection of his people to social disintegration 
He recognises the presence of a divine essence in every man, woman 
and child and as such is^a practical Vedantist belonging to the Arya 
Samaj We will do all to imprint on our minds his soul-stirrmg 
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•words addressed to the members o£ the Indian Legislative 
Assembly. 

“I beg you gentlemen to brush aside all objections, sacerdotal 
or profane, ancient or modern, based on tradition or custom which 
stint our growth or stand in the •way of our achieving our goal. 
Stick not to the worn-out dead ideas, but live in the present, the 
living present, and fix your eyes steadfastly on the future, — the 
glorious future of our country.*’ 

Wise, soul-inspiring words these, uttered by one possessing 
wisdom, one full of true patriotism and love for his people. In 
honouring such a soul we honour ourselves and show our sense of 
self-respect. After having done all that he has achieved for his 
country and for the Indians, he has a right to exhort us in the words 
of great prophet-teacher — “ Go thou forth ( into the world ) and do 
likewise". 
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UY 

RAMESUWAll O.OJHA, M. A.. 

Profcsior of SamKrttt Govcrnmcul College, Ajmer, 


J N the course of my tour of inspection of the antiqimrinn remains 
in the Indore State, I visited in the first ^^cck of April 1930, 
the largo township on tin (Segnon Parganih, Nimad district), 
about wliich the late Prof. K. D. Bancrji, SI. A., the renowned 
archaeologist, has observed that “with the exception of Khajuraho 
in Central India, there is no other place in northern India where 
80 many ancient temples are still intact” ^ During my three days’ 
inspection of the Brnhmanical and Jain monuments at tin, which 
belong to the eleventh or the twelfth century®,! came across a 
Siva temple called Balldleivara*, apparently named after one king 
Ballala, who, according to a legend, built these temples*. It is 
noticeable that some monuments are named after their builders; 


^Progress Heportof tbe Archaeological Surrey of India, Western Circle, for the 
year endingSIst March 19I9,p $» 

*The date of the monaments at Uu can be roughly determined from inscriptions 
^tedll25A D to 1275 A D,diicoT®red so far at TJn (Vide, The Indore State 
revised edition, 1931, Vol II (Archaeology), p 69,72 and 83 

*For an account of this temple, see th»d,^ 70 and 72 

‘According to a legend which is cnrrent.kiog Ballala of Dn once swallowed a young 
female^snake^ through inadvertance and snffered untold misery as it grew id 
' » '• . 41 • • '1 »-,r Benares to drown himself 

' I B journey the queen, who 

‘ ' nation between the female 

^ , who told the female that 

' . • s lould be cared on admims* 

^ ^ ■ would also be cut short if 

. e , the king) would acquire 
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it is, therefore, not inconceivable that a certain king named 
Ballala might have associated his name with one of the numerous 
temples constructed by his orders. Since my visit to On I have 
taken interest in collecting evidence relating to king Ballala, who, 
to believe the legendary account after eliminating the margin of 
hyperbole, must have been a great builder of religious edifices. 
Here I propose to discuss in brief some historical facts about 
Ballala and thus welcome the occasion of associating myself in the 
honour which is being done to Biwan Bahadur Har Bilas Sarda 
who has ever been a great lover of Indian historical research. 

In the Tejahpala temple (Lanavasalu, Belvada village, Mount 
Abu) inscription (1287 V. S.) of the reign of Chaulukya Bhimadeva 
II of Gujarat, Gurjaresvara-purohita SomeSvara,the praSastikara, has 
recorded that YaSodhavala (the Paramara king of Abu and Chan- 
dlravatf ''quickly killed Ballala, the lord of Malava .(Malavapati), 
when he had learnt that he had become hostile to the Chaulukya 
king Kumarapala^,” As the inscription was composed only 
fifty-seven years after Kumarapala’s death, there is no likelihood of 
mis-statement on the part of SoraeSvara. Moreover, the same poet 
mentions in his Kirtikaumudi^ that Kumarapala “aeized in battle, 
out of passion, the heads of kings Ballala and MaUikarjuna like the 
breasts of the goddess of victory®.” MaUikarjuna is the king of 
Konkapa while Ballala is none else than the 'Malavapati' of the 
Lunavasahi inscription. Mr. Abaji Vishnu Kathavate®, the editor 
of the Kirtihaumiidi^ and Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji* have also 
identified this Ballala with the above mentioned ‘Malavapati’. 

In the eighth verse of the first plate of a copper-platc grant 
of the Abii Paramaras, discovered five years ago at Roherii (Sirohi 
State, Kajputana) by MM. Kai Bahadur Gaurishankar H. Ojha, 
it is stated tliat “from Kflmndeva (Paramara king of Abn) was born 
Ya^odhavaln who crushed in battle Ballala, the king of Jlalavn 

* V«ni® 35. Efigrafhia Jndica, Vol. VIII, p. 2!1 and 21G, 

^Canto 48 (Kaiharato’a edition, Domljnj, 1883). p. 13, 

■Introdaclion, p. iti. 

*GatttU*r oftht Dmhag Pritldencti, Vol. I, p. 185. 
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(Malavabhupala^)”. Next, the Vadnagar pra^asti, dated V. S. 1208 
(1151 A, D.), of the reign of Chaulukya Kumarapala, while extolling 
his two welhknown victories over Arnoraja, the king of the north 
(t. e., of ^akambharl, v. 17) and the ruler of Malava, the king of 
the east, informs us that “this scion of the race of Chaulukya kings 
(t. e , Kumarapala) shot one flight of arrows into the head of the 
supreme king of men, Arnoraja, and made (the goddess) Chandi, 
who was seated on his arm, drunk by satisfying her witli gushing 
blood, and lie charmed her when she was desirous of taking a toy. 
lotus with the lotus-head of the Malava lord (Malave^vara) that 
was suspended at his gate®.*’ This Malaveivara is, doubtless, 
the same as the Malavapati and the Malavabhupala, viz. Ballala, 
of the Lunavasahi inscription and the new Paramara copper-plate 
respectively. Again, we have the authority of tlie Bhadrakali temple 
inscription, dated Valabbi Saihvat 850 (1169 A. D.) at Prabhasa 
Patan (Junagarh State, Kathiawar), in which Kumarapala is 
described as “a lion to jump on the head of elephants — Ballala, 
king of Dbard (Dhdradhipa) and the illustrious ruler of Jdngala 
(t. c., Arnoraja of 6akambbari).*** It may also be noted that in 
the Udayapur (Gwalior State) fragmentary stone-inscription of the 
reign of Kumarapala, he is referred to as the vanquisher of the lords 
of Sakarabharland AvantP (Avantinatha, which contains a reference 
to Ballala). We have also the evidence of Baincbaiidrasuri, who, in 
ills Pasantar»7(?sa (end of the thirteenth and beginning of the 
fourteenth century of the Vikrama era) records Kumarapala’s victory 
over the kings of Jaugaln and Koiikann as also over Ballala whose 
head was tossed like a b.all with his (i. c., Kumarapala’s) sword*. 




Antmal lleportof theWorkine of the Kajpatans Maieani, Aimer, for the Tear 
cndiDg Slit March 1S32, p. S. ' 

’Verie 15. irpipnJpAia/eJica,ToLI,iv ?93aad 302. 

•Verae la D’emfr iHlicAriO, Vo. Ill, p. 7. Bhanna^tir 



‘Canto ni, V. 29 (GacVrad’i Oriental Beriec, No. VII, 1517X 
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‘ From the above mentioned references it is no doubt established 
that in Malava a certain king named Ballala was contemporary of 
Chaulukya Kumarapala of Gujarat. But further historical evidence 
is necessary to elucidate this point. The famous Chaulukya king 
Siddharaja Jayasiraha (1094-1143 A. D.) of Gujarat waged war 
with Malwa Paramaras for twelve years and annexed Halava, 
defeating first ParamaraNaravarman and after his death, YaSovarman. 
Jayasimha was succeeded by the illustrious Kumarapala whose 
fame is proclaimed by numerous literary and epigraphic records. 
After Ya5ovarman*s death the Paramara sovereignty in Malwa was 
in abeyance and from 1143 to 1179 the country was a 

dependency of Gujarat. It appears that in the period 

of interregnum following the death of Ya^ovarman some 
enterprising person named Ballala, probably a scion of the 
Malava Paramaras, might have made a vigorous attempt to revive 
the Paramara power and assumed the title of ‘Malavapati’ 

by gradually acquiring a substantial portion of territory 
in Malwa. Ballala was indeed one of the associates of the opponents 
of Kumarapala^ when the latter ascended the throne of 

Gujarat. In the sixteenth canto of his DvyaiTayamahahdvya 
Hemachandracharya, “the most eminent Jain (Svetambara) monk 
and polymath of mediaeval Gujarat, an undying name in the 
history of Jainism”® and the guru of Kumarapala, tells us that 
Anna (Cbauhan king Arnoraja of Sapadalaksha and Sakambhari) 
suddenly became hostile to Kumarapala (after the death of 
Jayasimha, as pointed out by Abhayatilakagani in his commentary) 
and that Ballala, the king of the eastern kingdom of Avanti, formed 
an alliance with him (Anna) in opposing Kumarapala®. But the 
scheme failed and Anna suffered reverses. In the nineteenth 
canto we are told that news was brought to Kumarapala that Vijaya 


^Dhar State Gazetteer, p. 162. 

•For Ilomachandr&cbarya see Prof Ur. nobler's oA/7<?7iacAo««fra (in Oorroan), 
tmoaUted in English by Prof. l>r. Munilal Patel (poblished in Singht Jama 
Senes, No. 11, 19:^). 

• VT. '1-8. Bombay Si^sVrlt and Pwbnt Benes, No. LXXVI, 1931 , Pp. 266 0". 
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and Knshnn, the t^vo whom the Clinuluk}a king 

had sent to oppose Bnllah, were won over by the king of Avanti* 
Then follows the description of a pitched battle in which the 
Malava forces T\cre routed and cut to pieces, and an attack was 
made on Ballala, who was, according to Hemachnndra, “e\er 
lustrous like the sun, who appeared like inccssantlj burning fire 
and whose prowess was unimaginable and indescribable*'* Tiiere- 
nfter the commander of the Gujarat troops coming face to face ^ith 
Ballah, delivered a verj stirring harangue to his soldiers, and 
subsequent!} Ballala, the best among the people of Avanti (A\anti> 
pungavah) was brought down from Ins elephant b} five chiefs in 
presence of the high bom Brahman commander of kumarapala* 
We are told that while tlie latter WAS prohibiting the soldiers from 
striking at Ballala, be was killed b} certain wicked Brahmans* 
(kubrahmabhih) The description of Ballala by the pen of 
Hemachandra goes to prove that Malavapati B illala must have been 
a powerful king of his times U is worth} of note that Hema- 
chandra ha« omitted the name of Paramara Ya^odhavala of 
Chaudravati, who, as recorded m the Lunavasabi inscription, killed 
Ballala on hearing that the latter bad been hostile to Kumampala 
and who was, doubtless, a feudatory of the Cbau!uk}D king 

The discussion on the idcntit} of Ballala, the Malava king, 
would be incomplete without examining the view of Mr D C 
Gauguly who believes that ‘ Jayavarman, the son of Yaiovarman 
was overthrown by Ballala apparently n scion of the fioysala 
family of Dvarasamudra and leader of the Chaulukya arm} of 
Karnata and that this Ballala met his death at the hand of the 
Chauluk}a Kumarapala of Gujarat, who thereafter brought the 
whole of Malwa under his suzerainty”* In this connection we 
are to note that Mr Ganguly has not supported hia view by any 
argument or authority Secondly, if Ballala who acquired the 
*v 98 Ibid p 540 
•V 118 Ibid, p 549 
»V 125 Ib d p 552 
*V 126 Ibid. 553 

^Indian guar/r Yob LKI p 192 
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kingship o£ Malvra and -was killed by Itumarapaln, belonged to the 
Hoysaiu dynasty, we must not forget that among the Hoyealas 
of Dvarasamudra there were tliree rulers of this name, of whom 
Ballala tl (or Vira Bnllala) was the most renowned and victorious 
monarch. If any of these Balallas could conquer all country north 
of Dvarasamndra and annex Malnm, he must liave been Vira Ballala, 
as tlie other two were not worthy of eminence. Vira Ballala 
reigned from 1173 to 1211 A. D.'-, while Kuraarapala’s reign 
covers the period 1144-1173* A. D. From this it is clear that the 
commencement of Vira Ballala^s reign synchronizes with the year 
of Ivumarapala's death. It is, therefore, impossible to imagine 
that he was killed by Kuradrapala, as believed by ^Ir. Ganguly. 
Thus .Ur. Ganguly’s iJcntidcation of .Malavapati Ballala with that 
of Hoysala Ballala of Dvarasamudra is untenable. On the authority 
of the Prabhas Patan inscription, mentioned above, Prof. Buders 
baa rightly suggested^ that Ballala must have died before 1169 
A. D., the date of the epigrapli, or, to be more correct, 1151 A. D., 
the year of the Vadnagar praSasti Kumarapala ascended 
the throne in 1144 A. D, hence Ballala must have met 
his end some time between 1144 and 1151. The period of 
Ballala’ f» ascendancy is almost tlic same as the age of the monuments 
at tin. It nould, therefore, not be improbable to regard 
Malave^vnra Ballala as identical with the royal builder whose name 
is associated in legend with the numerous temples at tyn. 

The name of Ballala is not found in the genealogical list* 
in the published records of the Paramaras, but from this alone it 
cannot be inferred that Im did not belong to this dynasty, a 
conclusion arrived at by Prof. Luders, who is of opinion that the 
troubled state of the Mjllava kingdom after Yn^ovarmau’s death 
was apt to rouse the ambitions of a conqueror or a ustirper*. One 
mav have a partial agreement uith the learned profc«sor on tins 
jjoint, but catmot be certain in regarding Ballala as a usurper of an 
unknown Uncage, Contrary to this, one may also be correct in 

*C>«rff»rT pf iJon!)a» Vot 1, Part 11, p. M 

p/ /rrrfid, Vot. II. p IWT, 

I.fo. YotVni. 1% 252. ‘Ib.d, I*. 202. 
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holding the view that Malavapati Ballaln might have been a scion 
of the Paramaras — not in tlie direct line — who, taking advantage of 
Kumarapala’s difficulties in the early years of his reign, might 
have been successful in wresting from the Chaulukyas a substantial 
portion of the Malava territory ami assumed thereafter the title 
of Malavapati. Such instances are not without parallel in history. 
For instance, Alaudclin Khilji seized Chitor from Raval Ratna 
Simha and conferred its governorship on his eldest'son Kliizir 
Khan and then granted it to Chauhan Maladeva. No one in the 
Raval branch could regain the sovereignty of Chitor, but in the 
junior (Rana) line, Rana Hamroira of Sisoda had the credit of 
recapturing Chitor and thereby re-establishing there the Guhila 
rule. In the same manner Ballala may be credited with the 
restoration of the Pararnara power in Malwa. 

Tliree years ago, u-hile describing the monuments at 'O’n, I 
discussed very briefly the question of their builder*. In the long 
appendix C* on the liistory of the Paramaras of Dhar and Malwa 
by C. E. Luard and Pandit K. K. Lelc, appended to the Dhar 
State Gazetteer, the question of Ballala has been briefly noticed, 
but not with success ; the authors have rather suggested the 
erroneous identifleation of Pallala with Ballala Pandit, the author 
of the Bhojaprabaudha,^ which is unacceptable. In his Dynastic 
Bislory of Northern Jnd\a, Vol II. (publi-hed in 1930), Dr, H. C. 
Ray 1ms taken pains to throw light on Ballala, but he has not 
written a single word in examination of Mr. Ganguly’s view, 
although noticed by him^. Not arriving at any conclusion the 
author simply remarks; “it i.s however difficult to identify the 
Malava king Ballala.”* In the present state of our knowledge 
'it is but meet to conclude about Ballala in tlie words of Prof. 
Luders, that “the question vvho he wa’» and Ijow he came to acquire 
the kingdom of Mnlava cannot be answered at present”®. 


Nitnid Nnmber, Pirt ILrP- 1*10. 
•rp.l2M81. Gattitifr, p. 163. 

*P. 995, note 2. •Ibid., j\. 993, 

• £ptrajAta iadira, VoL TUI. p.202. 
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THEIR VALHE 


BY 

RAM CHAND MANCBANDAB. A., LL,B., 
Advocate, Lahore. 


TT is indeed a matter o£ pleasure to be called upon to join in the 
performance of the happy task of appreciating the work and 
services of a great patriot-scholar. 

But it is not an easy task, as it is always a delicately difficult 
matter to form a correct and accurate estimate of a great man and 
more so when it is to be made without the advantages of intimately 
close personal contacts. During my brief visit to Ajmer in 
the last week of September 1935, 1 had the pleasure of having the 
darshan of Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda, whom I already knew 
from reputation as a social reformer and a writer on historical 
themes. And again in August, 1936, when I had the honour to see 
him seated in the front line of the audience whom I addressed in 
the local Government College, for the study of local history when 
Principal Seshadri, occupied the chair. By that time I had read 
his works and publicly appreciated his services in publishing his 
historical researches in Rajputana. I wish I could establish closer 
touch with him and know the man-scholar, reformer, historia^, 
antiquary, archaeolgist and patriot. In the circumstances, I have 
to discover the man and his worth from his writings and publica- 
tions which, fortunately, have been made available in the form of 
published books. 

These books numbering about half a dozen are the receptacles 
in which his ideas, sentiments, desires, aspirations and hopes are 
stored. They are a picture gallery in which one can see the man 
in his various phases. In short, they are a complete ideograph 
of the Jlfan, as he lives in his mind. In his mental world he 
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shows extrft-ordinnry activity and the range o£ his ideas is as 
extensive in space and time ns the li£e story o[ the Aryan Uocc 
itself. It appears that behind these ideas, lives the Man, a patriot 
to the core. His sub^nscioiw mind appears to regulate all bis 
mental activities towards a definite end. He believes that his 
count!*}’ was once great and ns the first teacher of the world on the 
path of cultural advancement it had its day and then fell a victim 
to degradation and decay. He believes that it has still a great 
destiny and has as yet to play its role as a teacher of the world 
on the path to peaceful advancement, and as such is destined to rise 
once more to its pristine glory. He unconsciously seems to act as 
an agent of the Divine Will to help the task of rejuvenation of 
his nation. 

Thus his books are a picture of his own, self-painted by his 
own hands and one need not go to any other source to enable 
oneself to form an estimate of him. His autographs are the 
pictures of his mind, the mind that is patriotic first and 
everything afterwards. He writes his themes to re^iiscover the 
glorious past and publishes them to nsake it known to his country- 
men, 60 that by knowing it the best in them may be aroused and in 
this way they may be able to realise their true destiny and mission 
in the forward march of time. Through his own books one can 
easily know the mind of the Man and by knowing his mind one 
can know the true self ; whom on birth the fond parents called 
Har Bilas (the seeker of the true self). He appears to have been 
very much influenced in his love of books by the example of his 
father who was in charge of a decent local library at Ajmer. Those 
who read his books discover him to be a voracious reader who reads 
to discover and use ideas to a purpose — fervent desire to uplift his 
people to the position of greatness and ancient glory, which 
he believes is its destiny. 

It is not possible to estimate his worth nor his various 
aspects of activities. I shall, therefore, confine myself in estimating 
his position amongst the Indian historians only. He has written 
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very interesting and instructive biographies of the makers of 
Rajputnna — history and traditions — and has thereby done very great 
service to the cause of Indian history and particularly the history 
of Rajputana, The life-stories of Emperor Visal Deva, liana 
Hammir, Kumarpal, Arnoraj, Bana Sanga, Rana Pratap and liana 
Kumbha are full of interesting and instructive historical principles 
and episodes and contain much which is original and valuable. 
W^riting about Viaal Deva, he says — “Visal Deva’s reign is a ‘land- 
mark not only in the history of the Chauhaiis but also in that of 
India, fie was the first Chauban Emperor of India, He reduced 
to submission various kings of India, including the principalities of 
Jalor, Pali and Nadol and compelled them to look to Ajmer rather 
than to Anhilwara-Patan for protection and safety. He conquered 
Delhi and made the Raja of Delhi, feudatory of Ajmer and drove 
the Mussalmans out of Hindustan and became the emperor of 
India”. I frankly confess that all this is new information. We 
ordinarily believed that Prithvi Raj was the greatest of the Chauhans 
who stemmed the advancing tide of Islam to Ajmer. He has 
brought out much which is new to the students of Indian History. 
The student of Indian liistory, and especially that interesting branch 
of it, the history of Rajputana, can confidently look up to his works, 
not only for a deep appreciation of all that is good and great in his 
country’s history but also for a complete and careful statement 
of facts based on recent research ; and, as already observed, behind 
all these works is visible the patriot, but a patriot who does not 
permit his love of his country to over-power the duties of a 
true historian. 

He has not failed to take keen interest in historic forts 
and places of interest in Rajputana inasmuch as much of the history 
of Rajputana is associated with them as places where immortal deeds 
of chivalry and heroism were performed. He has given useful 
information about the famous hill-forte of Chitor, Kumblialgarh, 
Ranthambhor, Garb Beetli (Tnragarh of Ajmer) and Achalgarh. 
These are of course known places in the history of Rajputana, but 
there is much new and useful information .about them. His account 
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of the fort of Athoon, one of the chief strong-holds of "Mernrnrft which 
has played nn important part in that lully district waa unknown to 
the students of history before lie writes “Of the strong-holds 
built b} the Mera, Athoon was one of the most important no 
authentic historical records arc a\nilablc to show when this part 
of Athoon was first built Irndition b\)r that Dooda Khan 
built it 600 ^eirs ago” and thus goes on bringing the history of 
this part upto uate Thus he has failed up mnu} a gap in the 
history of Rajputana and supplied material for the solution of man} 
geographical and historical problems of importance 

Diwan Bahadur flar Bilas Sarda has not foiled m his duty 
towards the cit} (Ajmer) and the province (Ajmer-Merwara) of his 
birth and supplied much useful information about them 

1 have alwa}s believed in Hntouj and Geography hegxnnxng 
at hom6f and I find Diwan Bahadur proceeding on the same lines 
After discovery and suppljing much useful historiralnnd geographical 
information about his own city and province, be writes the 
biographies of late bwami Dayanand Saraswati, the founder of 
great Arya Samaj movement , A^oka, the first historical emperoi of 
India, Chhatrapiti Sivaji, Dr Rabindranath Tagore, and Hnzrat 
Imam Hussain, and observes ' Heroism exalts life The world 
would have been a very poor phee to liie in, if the heroes who 
hive flourished mall countries and in all ages had not made human 
society rich with their deeds Iheii lives, their acts are a perennial 
source of inspiration to mankind and man and woman derive 
strength and supprot in their lives by reading the lives 
of heroes and by listening to a recital of the heroic deeds 
of past generations” Here one sees him transcending 
the limits of local history and geograph} and going far away 
into the birth place of Islam and holding out to his Shia country- 
men the ennobling example of one of the foremost heroes produced 
by the teachings of Islam 

He 18 not content with all this, but goes further and writes 
an analytical and critical article on Prtthvi Raj Vtjaya, a celebrated 
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epic poem, in praise of the glowing deeds and glories of the last 
Cimuhan emperor, Prithvi Haj. This indeed is a labour of love 
and proof of true echolarahip. His zeal for acquiring historical 
knowledge seems to be insatiable and one finds him writing on 
themes like J angala-de^a and its capital, Ahichchhatrapur, Sapadalaksha 
and after a great deal of research and thought comes to the 
conclusion that Jangala de^a is the ancient name of Sapadlaksha 
territory and Ahichchhatrapiira was the name of its capital which 
was no other town than the modern Nagor in Marwar (Jodhpur) 
which is a place of great antiquity. 

While performing his duties as a Teacher, Judge, Reformer, 
Legislator aud Minister, Diwan Bahadur Her Bilas Sarda, seems to 
have well and usefully employed his leisure hours in historical and 
geographical research and has successfully advanced the cause of 
his country, and done a great service in bringing to light 
important facts illucidating the history of Hajputnua. His printed 
works and speeches contain a mine of information aud Biwan 
Bahadur is A living historical eiicyclop ledia of R.ijputana and has 
aptly fulfiled the truth of the popular Indian saying: — 

cd ST»T ^ ^ ^r. 

In the service of his motherland he has been unsparingly 
generous and has sacrificed his leisure and mouey to advance the 
cause of his country, not by sermons, not by logic and arguments, 
I)iit by the force of facta and the voice of history. As such, I 
myself possessing a hobby in history and geography, w'ill give Ijim a 
place of honour in the first rank of Indian historians and while 
w’isliing him many a "Happy Return*’ on this bis seventieth birthday, 
pray for his long useful life. 

Diwan Bahadur, may he live long, has well earned the 
distinction of having faithfully and devotedly served the cause of 
his country and c.in rightfully and justly exclaim his feelings 
“My task is smoothly done 
1 can fly or can run”. 
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BY 

DIWAN BAHADUR SIR T. VIJIARAQHATACHARTA, M. A,. K. B. E, 


I have played many parts in my time. I have been in charge 
o£ the assessment and collection of the revenue on land, I 

have tried cases as a Magistrate, 1 have administered estates of 

deceased proprietors, who left minor sons to succeed them, I 
have done duty as the taxing officer and some-time the head of a 
large city corporation ; I liave run plague and cholera camps, 1 
have acted as Director of resurvey operations, 1 have served in 
tlie Secretariat, I have been Diwaii of an Indian State, organised 
exhibitions both in India and in England, woven rugs during the 
war for Indian soldiers, sat as a back bencher in the Legislative 
Assembly, examined as a member of the Public Service ('ommission 
candidates for alMndia services, and directed agricultural research. 
And for a man who is a vegetarian and does not eat fish, I have 
been Director of Fisheries in the only Province where the economic 
importance of fisheries has been recognized. For years I have been 
Chairman of countless Boards and Committees. In an official life 
of thirty-eight years I never had a single dull day. If I could live 
my life over agaiu, and were given the choice of any one of the 
varied offices 1 have held, I should unhesitatingly plump for that 
of a District Olheer. 1 served in that capacity for a period of 
fourteen years. It w.is not a da^’ too long. 

In nil the offices 1 have held 1 touched life at many points. 
But in the Districts it was life itself. A district officer came in 
intimate contact with life as is lived in the villages in a wa}* in 
which no other servant of Government did. Luckily in m^* time 
motor cars were unknown, dnk-bxingj»!ows were few and fur between 
and I had the good fortune not to be moved about frequently from 
district to district, half my life as a district officer being spent 
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in one district many parts o£ which were then untouched by the 
railway. More tlian six months in the year were spent under 
canvas, the camping places were arranged in such a manner that 
every part o£ my charge was visited ; and with horses as tlie means 
of personal transportation, and bullock-carts as the medium for 
conveyance o£ baggage, there were neither the present-day 
facilities nor the temptation to rush about from place to place and 
come back to the comforts of headquarters. One stayed in a 
place for a number of days before camp was shifted. It was joy 
to arrive in camp in the evening, sleep the night in the cool and 
silence oi tents pitched in an airy spot in a mango or tamarind or 
margosa grove, ride in the morning before the sun asserted 
himself and reconnoitre the country for some miles around, and 
after the day's office work was done, to sit down amongst the 
assembled villagers, talk to them and establish personal relations 
with them. Not only did this make for efficient administration of 
a man’s charge, but it helped him in the later stages of his career 
whon'he was promoted to an administrative or secretariat appoint- 
ment. 1 can testify from personal experience that the knowledge 
I gained of the village and of agricultural matters in my fourteen 
years as a district officer stood me in good stead in later years. 
In dealing with cases that came up to me as head of a department 
or as a Secretariat official, I felt 1 had an inwardness of under- 
standing and a sureness of touch which I could not have had if 
I solely depended on other people’s reports or opinions. I could 
put myself in the ryot’s shoes, realiie exactly where they pinched 
him, and appreciate his point of view just as much as the 
departmental view. 

1 recognize of course that in the quarter of a century which 
has elapsed siuce I was a district officer, tlie country has moved 
and moved very fast indeed, that there have been improvements not 
only in the means of communication and transport, but also in the 
education of the people, that there have been remarkable 
constitutional and political cliangcs which have rendered some -parts 
of the old machinery obsolete and modified the attitude of the 
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people both with rcgnrd to their own rights ond to their relfttion* 
with district ofiicers I ennnot, even if 1 wished it, remove the 
railways which lm%c brought nil parts of the country together and 
averted the danger arising from a scarcity of food grains in 
isolated tracts, though an incidental clTcct of the railwa}s has been 
to bring inspecting ofiicers of various grades to tlic districts on 
frequent tours of inspection and depress the authority and prestige 
of Collectors and Deputj’ Commissioners. As a junior officer in 
charge of an interior sub«di\ ision, I was once asked by the rjots 
of a village to do a particular thing for them winch under the rules 
only Government could order \\ htn 1 explained to them that 
the power was >\ith Government, they all protested in one voice 
that I was the /■or and I could grant their request if I chose. 
I do not suppose there is now anj 6ul>division in the Madras 
Presidency which has not been inspected by a member of the Board 
of Kevenue or higher authority, and where the ryots are not aware 
of the fact tliat the sub'dinsional officer or the Collector is only a 
subordinate functionary. Similarly, the invasion of the countryside 
by the motor car, and still more by the motor lorry, while it 
undoubtedly has broken down the isolation of the villager and 
made him much more mobile, has also bad subtle psychological 
effects on his relations with the District Officers The easy and 
constant intercourse between town and village has profoundly 
modified the villager’s outlook on life. What 1 may call the 
rural attitude towards things is being transformed into the urban 
attitude. Passing from the effects of acceleration in means of 
transport to those produced by constitutional refoim«, it is easy 
to understand how the introduction of elections both in Local 
self-government and in the Provincial Government and the new 
tie created between the inhabitants of a district and their represen- 
tative in the Provincial legislature, in fact the very presence of 
the representative in their midst, have affected the position of the 
district officer. As I have already indicated, the change m the 
position of the district officer that has followed as a consequence 
of these improvements m communications and the introduction 
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of constitiitionnl reforms is iuevitable. ludin has been moving 
and the change is merely an index of the extent and the pace of 
the movement. 

There is no question of putting the clock back. But there 
are things -wholly imconnccted with what I may call the movement 
of progress which have affected the position and authority of the 
District Officer and which in the interest of the rural population 
should be put right. In my opinion, it was a retrograde step to 
have removed the district officer from the administration of local 
boards, whether such bo.ards are called district boards, taluk boards, 
or sub-divisional boards. 1 remen^ber many years .ago a visitor 
from England came to my district and asked me to describe my 
functions. He knew something of Hinduism and I thought that 
the easiest way was to tell him that the Collector could be compared 
to the Hindu Trinity. On the revenue side he was the Brahma 
who created the funds which financed the Government, on the 
magisterial side he was the Siva who avenged and punished wrong- 
doing, and on the local board side he was Vishnu who represented 
the beneficent activities of the state. Last month 1 travelled with 
a Collector in Madras, and 1 was struck with the fact that when 
villagers represented to him the need for a village road, a drinking 
water well, a rural dispensary or an elementary school, he could 
only suggest to them that they should approach the President of 
the District Board. The functions of the President are purely 
executive, there is nothing in the nature of policy for him to decide 
and obviously the Collector who is a trained executive officer and 
has a large village staff at his command, at least in the ryotwnri 
provinces, is the best man to carry out these functions. I feri 
sure that the villagers will welcome the restoration of these 
functions to Collectors. 

Another direction in which the position of the District 
Officer can easily be strengthened is by Government reasserting 
and reinforcing the time-honoured formula that he is their 
representative in tlic district whom nil other departments 
should consult nnd defer to. I do not of' course include in this 
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the civil judiciary who are rightly independent of the executive. 
But apart from this exception, all departments .operating in the 
districts should, except in purely technical matters, recognise 
the Collector's authority. A multiplicity of autliorities only 
perplexes and vexes the ryot who heartily dislikes being passed on 
from office to office and appreciates an arrangement under which 
he knows exactly to whom to carry his complaints and from 
whom to receive orders. I was surprised in a recent tour to note 
the extent to which the Collector’s control over forests and 
irrigation, which was well recognised in my time, has been 
relaxed. Yet both forests and irrigation toucli the ryot intimatelj’ 
and the Collector is his natural guardian. 

Yet another matter is the needless multiplicity of departmental 
codes, departmental rules, and standing orders which deprives 
Collectors of any discretion and makes the ryots feel timt nothing 
is to be got by going to h Collector’s camp. Even in my time, 
there was a great deal of over-regulation, and ingenious devices 
had to be resorted to, to give relief to a ryot whose case had been 
looked into on tlio spot and was a palpable one for redress. But 
we ran the risk of being reprimanded by superior authority for 
evasion of rules. 

Whatsoever the future may bring forth, whatever reforms 
the Indian constitution may undergo, the District officer will remain 
the corner-stone of the administration and the natural protector 
of the ryot. Nothing can take away the influence of personality. 
AVherc a collector cannot officially direct, he can by his personality 
persuade. It is important, therefore, that he should be accessible 
all day and at all hours to everyone who wishes to sec him, that 
villagers should be encouraged to get into personal relationSj. with 
him, and that they should look upon him ns their guide, philosopher 
and friend to whom they can recount their grievances and appeal 
for redress. Official impediments that stand in the waj* of the 
realization of this object should as far as possible be removed. 
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A PLEA FOR BRIGHTNESS AND LIGHTNESS IN 
NATIONAL LIFE 

BY 

MiM. GUPTARA, B. A. (Hons.), (Oxod.), 

Principalf C, A, Intermediate, College, Muttra. 


nr^HK saddest fact which strikes an observer, who compares 
the daily life and average man or woman in Indio with those 
in the West, is the lack of joie de vivre, the dead, dull faces, 
like ghosts or men resurrected from the grave. The children seem 
preternaturally grave ; young girls portentously sober; men and women 
in their prime habitually look pale and wear a brow sicklied o'er with 
the leaden hue of thought. The causes of this absence of a natural 
joy in life are not far to seek, (but do not concern our present 
purpose greatly). Tlie incurably other-worldly complexion of our 
philosophies and religious systems; our resigned fatalism; poverty, 
ignorance, disease, political bondage; these and a hundred other 
causes are sufficient to explain our ghastly gravcuess, our church- 
yard gloominess of face and outlook, tlie absence of all Cheer from 
our faces and lives alike. We merit, I should say, far more than the 
English their national reproach that the^ take their pleasures sadly. 

Divide the n.ation broadly into two classes — the Urban and the 
Kural — or, in other words, the intelligentsia and the peasants who 
form the backbone of the Indian Community. In both you mark a 
deathly patience, a habitual avoidance of risks, prudence, thriftiness, 
soberness, commonsense, practical wisdom ,in a word all the hourjeoxs 
virtues par excellence, carried to a degree. From this point 
of view, I dare say, (as against the common and popular view that 
“ Wc have no middle class”) that we arc all middle class. 

And yet, must this be so ? Is all this gravity stalking the land 
and casting its giant shadow all over the country, right, natural, and 
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desirable ? Our student of human nitnirs must be profoundly disturbed 
as he compares the faces he sees around him at svork or in play, 
bent on sjrorts or on business intent, even in fairs and on festive 
occasions, ■with the faces he has seen — not indeed in the streets and 
markets of England — but in a hundred Continental cities, in Paris, 
Marseilles, Brussels, Heidelberg, Hamburg, Berlin, Barcelona, Venice, 
Milan, Florence, Naples and Genoa, in gay Vienna (even after the 
catastrophe of the Great War) and happy Atlicns. Even slow John 
Bull is waking up, and in man}' a crowded sea-resort and on many a 
holiday in the parks in the heart of London, healthy Englishmen 
and women determine to have and have their fill of life. It will, I 
think, be agreed on all hands that we sorely need more than a spot 
of colour^or a dash of gaiety in our cheerless, drear}', humdrum, and 
drab lives. The world may or may not be a Vale of Tears, modern 
India certainly seems to be bo. It is good to be serious and thought- 
ful, but every thing is best in its place; it is ns good, or better, now 
and then to relax, to be able to unbend and be what our natural 
selves should liave been and are not, what God who made this green 
and beautiful earth of ours surely intended us to be i. c., happy, care- 
free, and truthful. 

I admit it is hard to be gay with oiling families and mounting 
bills, witii Unemployment and Over-population and Malnutrition. 
Yet how beautiful, and indeed heroic and rn fact indispensable, is it 
to be gay precisely in the midst and in the teeth of tliese depressing 
circumstances and facts ? 

We need a new prophet — notof wrathand tears — butof joy, we 
need philosophies of Joy to replace the outworn creeds of yesterday. 
Not, indeed, that our forefathers were as far from the secret of 
enjoying life as we seem to have wandered. Read Kalidasa’s descrip- 
tions in the much derided unique social document named the '*Kama- 
sutra”of the pleasures and divertissements of the“Nagarjka” (citizen) 
and you will soon find that our ancestors knew the wisdom, the 
necessity, the duty of Happiness, 

This is a phrase I wish I could engrave on the hearts of all my 
readers— the WISDOM of HAPPINESS, the DUTY of HAPPINESS. 
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I would I could for ever banish heavy Care and bro w*knitting W ORRY 
from the faces and lives and homes of my countrymen. LIVE, my 
countrymen, not as ghosts of and traitors to your real selves, but as 
Grod intended youtolive. DrinkdeepoftheJoyofthe Universe, which 
is its ever-running blood. Be made with it, drink deep of it and 
let it mount to the head, live in it and bathe in it and sport with it. 
If I am wrong in believing that Joy is Nature's breath and Life’s 
purpose, ask Tagore, ask Sarojini Naidu, ask the Sufis of the East 
and the mystics of the West, ask every young poet, ask every beating 
human heart, ask your own. 

Let there then be a crusade to banish gloom — a compaign for 
more Brightness and Happiness, for merry Laughter and innocent 
Smiles, Good Cheer and Gaiety and Mirth. Let us have laughing 
competitions. Who does not know what a tonic and what a physi- 
cian for life's ills good Old Man Laughter is ? He soothes away our 
weariness and fret, our misery and discontent, and gives us fresh 
energy and vigour and will to cope with the evil Giants of Circum- 
stance. Let us have Societies of Happiness, club-like concerns meet- 
ing each night to diffuse the Light of joy through the surrounding 
heavy murk of our lives, where each frown should be punished 
promptly with a fine, each scowl punishable with the imposition of 
“a hundred merry tales" to be told nightly on pain of penalty of being 
made compulsorily to laugh till the sides split and the back arches. 
All these things are infectious — gloom catches gloom, and laughter 
excites laughter. 1 preach the gospel of Cheerfulness j as wrote 
R. L. S., there is no duty which we under-rate so much. 

Yet more serioug effort, more sustained determination, and a 
more persistent and well-thought-out drive are necessary to banish 
our national enemy, Care. As hinted before, our religion has much 
to do with out jo3’le8s existences. Let that be partially modified; 
even, if neccssar}', let us be free of its dread long-endured incubus. 
Our social life has long been too strait ; it must be widened and its 
trammels cut. With all our puritanical restraints, I doubt very 
much if we are a much more “moral" race than the races in the West, 
even on the absurdly lidiculous limitation of “morality" to the mean- 
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inj; “ScxunI Monognm)*’’ or “Cclilwcv” or Homcthinfj like I't. This 
indcc<l i' a matter wliicli touches the heart of the problem, and yet 
delicnte and must l>c touched uritli butterfly lightness upon. 

I/Ct the Arts lead (he stay to our Kmnneipation, in especial 
tho^c of Household Ini]>ort and Hearing, 1 mean, Painting, Song, and 
I’octry. Let there be statues and fountains in our public gardens — 
let every municipality rcgnnl it as its primary duty to provide a 
local Picture Hallery and Music Itooms witii instrnnients and staff 
vfhich nightly give free concerts to all who come to hear. Let ih 
learn Painting and Music — 0 what a tremendous power for reflexion 
lies in these two words r Let hobbles help. Let Katurc, made yet 
more hcnntiful by Art, co-opemte; let there he more of joydiikes 
picnics, tours to beauty sj>ols- In our search for Nature— *joy, Jet us 
explore the virginal depths of the lliiiiahiya-, the primitive forests 
of Ccntn«l India and Assam. Let there he a National Uenasccnce of 
Joy. Let us rc-orgaiiir.e our national fairs in a welMhought-out way. 
Let us r<Mli6Cover bow ancient festivals should be celebrated— alas! 
how far are we to-day from the Bacchic spirit of the Holl and Dlwalt 
of yore r Our psychologists have forgotten tlie doctrine of Kscape, 
or of wliat Henry James cnllc<l “a moral holiday”, which inspired 
ancient p.agcs to rountcnnncca sjiell of gaining at Dhvali and a brief 
carnival of spirit (consonant with the seasonal re-birth and 
resurgence of Nature in coincident Spring) at //oft ! Who that can 
remember Iiow these festivals used to be celebrated but twenty yeara 
ago m\\ (lifler from my sbitcmenl that, under the tremendous impact 
of the West, we are learning to take our pleasures sadly ? 

I^et me not be misunderstood I refuse to lay down the Path 
to Happiness. Let each individual find it out for and by himself or 
herself; I am content with preaching the goal. 1 do not agree, for 
example, with the rncclianized and commercialised wholesale merry- 
making of the West. That, liowcver, does not change the essential 
fact tlmt they are and seem happ}-, wdille we arc and seem cheerless. 
For the same reason, though by no ineiius an unqualified admirer of 
the cinema, (and personally not frequenting it above half a dozen 
times a year, if so many), I welcome this invention as a much-needed 
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step in the right direction. 

Let \i8 ftiin at more ‘Brightness in national life— let tiiere be 
brighter railway stations and carriages. Nay, even import gaiety 
into the dusty purlieus of the law and through the sombre portals of 
our Universities. So absorbed are our young students with the 
problem of finding a Living, in crossing, before they have come to 
it, the shoreless Ocean of Unemployment, that even they, who should 
have been the torch-bearers of Light and Laughter, present a lamen- 
table contrast to their con/reresin the West. I remember with a pang 
of poignant sadness many a prank of Oxford youth, not alone on 
Guy Favihes night, many a lark and many a practical joke— in parti- 
cular those which attend the ragging which initiates the raw Freslier 
(ne'wconier) into College or Public School life. 

Let us cultivate l»abit« of living — and thinking— dangerously. 
With a teeming population, we can much more easily afford to be 
reckless and daring and gamble witli our livc^. What if t\c die? 
There will remain not only the memory of “Our gallant Endeavour” 
but— even more welcome— an empty place to reduce Unemployment 
by one. 

Let us make no mistake about it ; we, children of the Sun, 
cramped by overciowdiixg and the fearful long shadow of the West, 
are living unnaturally. Our inhibition and restrictions arc weakening 
us as a nation as well as individually. We cannot contend with Time 
and Fate, so long as our daily lives continue as empty and colourless 
and confined ns they are. We nre ridiculously Puritniinic .and 
restraints have to be paid for in damped zest, in enfeebled vigour and 
energy, in the absence of n WILL TO LIVE, in the Life-Force 
within us running dangerously low. Laugh, fools, laugli, ere yet Sad 
Death comes to take toll. Be intoxicated with happiness and drink 
Joy. Let our veins bo filled with lOHOK and Somora^a and Nectar. 
Let ns be young at sixty, instead of old at seventeen. Moralinti 
the old contentment is gone, the loyalties of n hy-gonc age arc 
breaking down. Move nith the times, recognize the spirit of llie Age 
lest it sweep you awuy in its nhirlwind gaiety. Let our young of 
both sexes meet much more freely — and naturally— without suspicion 
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and doubt making them do so surreptitiously and stealthily in the 
dark. 

Let all this be done, and 1 promise you, my masters, my liead 
as forfeit if the consequence be not increased dividends on all hands 
in our national life— if \vc do not become immediately more effective^ 
more fruitful, more efficicut. This is the great lesson 1 have learnt 
from my sojourn in the West I have tested it over and over again 
inmy own life. After a leckless I have found strength 

to keep up till the morning at»d discovered afresh dormant Creative 
energy. Whenever repressed and pent up, I have gone to bed, and, 
like a little tired child seeking its motiier the bed, at six or seven in 
the evening, or at four-thirtv in the afternoon. It is not a matter 
solely ‘‘of the artistic temperament,” which is far commoner than is 
generally supposed. 

Let us, as a nation, cultivate the art of humour, that of the 
rnconteur; let us cultivate wit and irony and burlesque and parody. 
Learning (within its limits and in its place) is no doubt a good thing; 
but Culture (which knows no such limitations) is far better. Learning 
w'c have painfully attained to; Culture, it irks me to confess, we are 
woefully lacking in. Let “Sweetness and Light” be adopted ns our 
slogan. 

Let our women be fiec — let them come out and meet men freely 
(“Alas ! for the decadence of the age” shouts Mis Grundy ui my 
eats) ; that is pointed out so rightly by ^leceditU in Ins “Essay on 
Comedy.** Let our newspapers be not so sober in aspect; let them 
brighten up their columns with gossip Let our literature 
cultivate more clieerfulue&s and laughter and our theatre 
rediscover its longdost bride, Comedy. 

Let our literature be more light and cheerful. Let us cultivate 
the art of story telling. Let us learn to be Jlaneurs, let life be 
light and not weigh heavy on us. The earth will w’eigh upon us 
when we are gone into our graves; need it begin oppressing us while 
yet it is beneath our feet ? 

Take to Flying, Acrostics, Puzzles (with no five figure prizes). 
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feast — the fulfilment of a social obhgitioii — and the desire to see 
their children married m their own life*time It is their own per- 
sonal gratification that the paienta seek 1 liere is not much thought 
of the happiness or career of the raw jonth or the green girl nhom 
thej see “fluted and fiddled ’ into the most serious continct y,G call, 
marriage 

If tlie fluting and fiddling were done m a decent waj, it would 
at least gratify one’s aesthetic sense and carry nith it the satisfaction 
that the money was well spent Let there be theS/ianat by allmeaiis, 
even a brass band, if you like, but will it not he worth one’s while to 
make certain before engaging them that they hove some music to 
give Riff-raffs of the town are collected by the so-called band-masters 
and taught to blow their hardest on the trumpets and oboes, and 
even after years of practice they have ns little sense of music as 
buffaloes have of cricket Youiniyoften hear a travesty of “The 
Tipperary", or the distortions of a march Tlicir masterpiece 
perhaps is “God Save the King" which they keep ploying for hours 
together with some vague idea that it is a favourite dance tunc of the 
incomprehensible IVest It is not infrequently that we hear those 
bands innocently stnining a funeral march on the happiest of occa- 
sions By a strange irony, the music we get at our weddings is the 
music of a cheap Circus played for the excitement of clowns and bears* 
And if these solemnities dnl not inflict misery on others, one 
would have less reason to complain In thc«c days of fiecdom, one 
would assert, everyone had the right to do whit he liked One may, 
of course, go about in the streets, if he so chooses, witli long waxed 
moustachios, or wcaiing a bowlci hat over a frock coat and dhoti and 
nobody would even interfere But if he went about shouting and 
disturbing the rejiose of honest neighbours at the dead of night he 
would certainly deserve some rude handling A marriage party has 
the right to rejoice and to be Inlarious, but none whatever of rousing 
the whole town with its ugly tom-tommg at tlie most unearthly 
watches of the night After all tJie«e centuries of progress, can we 
yet raise our heads %nd say we have imbibed the real spirit of social 
courtesy ' 
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The e\cuse for tlie midnight tMillies of the marriage parties is, 
that the hoiu, no matter how very late or iiiconvement, has been 
lived b} the family astrologer as the most auspicious one for the per- 
formance of that pai ticulai cereinou} And when the Panditji has 
spohen, who can daie saj “No”? The truth is our Pwiohtts oi astro 
logera still ha\ e absolute hold on ns Rn en the most highly educated 
of us are led b} the nose and are easily befooled b} them 1 hen 
there aie the \\ho have not only to be fed, but listened to 
whenevei theie is a wedding or an) othei important functiou. The 
iVat IS a baiber by piofession, and even though he nevei gives n 
single shave or hair-cut giatiSjheappears on all occasions of rejoicing 
andmouiningtoclaim lu-stubute Mostof themone) spent m the 
IS taVen away by the Purohits and the — parasites tint suck the 
blood of Hindu societ) ’ We all chafe at it gciiciall), and openl) 
grouse when oui own pockets aio touched, but do we move even 
our little (lugei to improve the state of affairs ^ ThoughtlessI) we 
encourage mdoleiu-c and help the growth of a class winch regaids all 
types of Iionest work degrading ^V“Ii) siionld they work, the) 
argue, when they aie ao well looked after by their Jijmans ^ Tins 
cannot be said to be wholesom*‘ foi the individuals concerned and 
It i** ccrtaml) lumous for the commiimtv 

1 lie educated alone can he looked to foi leform of thing'» vnd 
the weeding of tares fiom the 'social fain 1 C Oin hopes are centred 
m Young India Alreadv inuth of the gaiidmes'i and noise and waste 
tulnesR of the weddings have been discarded by the person® fot 
whom we use the woid “advanced’’ But our young men today have 
started a \ogue foi what may be termed “marriages of convenience” 
oi rather i commercial type of raarriage The devil of mateiialism 
that has entered into the souls of most of us, leads us on to puiely 
mercenary ambitions Young men with the best of education and 
the advantages of travel and training Ml Lurope and America have 
been known to haggle for doui'y in an entirely comineicial spirit If 
a VrCll connected yomig mnii demands IN 5,000/-, one in the Provincial 
Civil Service may demand Us 10,000/ , an I one in the Imperial Service 
would not think of less than Us 15,000/- with a car and furnished 
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bungiilow thrown in. Atrocious ns it ccrtiiinly is, the attitude is 
gaining hold ; and parents with daughters o£ marringable age have 
woeful talcs to tell. If our “progress” is to be on such lines, who 
would not wish for n return to the older customs inapite of all their 
absurdities and noise ? In the gloom of the present, one can almost 
discover a cheering brightness in the hilarious tom*toming of the old 
style I 

Marriage is still with most of us a leap in the dark, a mere 
lottery. The “advanced” youths ruin their chances of happiness by 
commercial motives, and well-meaning obedient sons by a sentimental 
regard for the wishes of their p.arents. They have not the faintest 
idea of what their wedded life would be like in terms of happi- 
ness and well-being. One knows of an honest young man, who on 
discovering after marriage that his bride was cross-eyed and ugly, was 
led by his chivalry to the most ingenious expedient of switching off 
the lights whenever the bride entered his room. Can there be a 
more pathetic instance of the havoc marriage plays in the life of 
some of our young men and women ? 

If ever a young man gave a thought to the prospects of his 
happiness, to the meaningless barbarity of the old fashioned noisy 
weddings, and above all, to the mercenariness of the marriage molif 
today, shall he not have just reason to make a pause and ask himself 
“Quo vadis” ? 

We are now at the cross-roads and the fate of the nation bangs 
on the choice we make. Shall we advance along the road of commercial 
marriage, or shall we turn back nod return to our old clumsy 
traditions ? Or, is there yet another p.ath which we have not turned 
our eyes to, which has none of the pitfalls of materialistic greed, none 
of the rough boulders of absurd custom, and which can lead us 
straight to the fulfilment of our cherished dreams ? It is for us to 
hope and trust that there is such a way and to endeavour to find it. 
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THE PLACE OF ENGLISH IN INDIA 

Bj 

M. SRnUMAMtTHTI, M. A., LI,. B., 

Maharaja's Collage, Vtzianagaram. 

’jC'EOM time to time, oar leaders advise the youth of India to dis- 
card cultivating English, ns it is an alien tongue and to express 
themselves in their vernaculars. A hatred of everything English 
born out of defeated political ambitions, has led to the opinion 
daily growing stronger, that our love of the English language is 
a badge of our political slavery. Time was when it used to be 
rather proudly confessed by educated Indians that they could not 
deliver a speech in their mother-tongue. The re-action from that 
kind of learned pride is seen to-day in the refusal of English 
educated men to make use of their Western learning even where it 
becomes necessary, and in their enthusiastic but ineffectual efforts 
to steep themselves in what they believe to be a truly Indian 
culture. Among some of the evils which have followed in tlie wake 
of an intrinsically healthy political movement in India is thus of 
setting up geogr.apUical barriers to culture. A celebrated Bengalee 
orator, who is now no more with us, used to repent in his philippics 
words somewhat to the following effect ; “You Englishmen ! your 
science may be good ; your literature may be good ; your mathematics 
may be good ; your qualities of head and heart may be good. But 
we will have none of them. Take away all these things with you, 
but first leave the shores of India.” lu the fervour of his eloquence, 
lie failed to perceive the absurdity of such a proposition. 

Advice-giving is a pleasant hobby which the old find to be one 
of the indispensable amenities of retired leisure. “In our younger 
days wo used to be such tremendous marvels” is a sort of remark 
which many silver-fringed lips often let fail with a patiietic 
pride. Do these of our leaders who fervently ask the j’oung to learn 
this Indian language and that, tliomselvcs give uji using Englisli ? 
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Every now and then, you come across eminent nationalists speaking 
very stylish English, and surveying the audience with a 8elf*congratu* 
latory look. 

Do our political leaders eschew English either in their public 
speeches or private talks or correspondence ? lly dear, no ! 
Now and then they make a pretence of preferiug Hindi to English, 
specially when sjwiaking non-Hindi audiences and then very few 
people follow them. And they have translators. Such is the nature 
of our public speech-making to-day that the speaker says one thing, 
the translator says a different thing, and the audience understand 
a third thing, if they may be said to understand anything but the 
‘tamasha.* Listen to Gandhi, Jawaharla), Rajngopalachari, Rajendra 
Prasad and others of that class. They speak in English in non- 
Hindi provinces, for it is only thus they hope to be understood. 

And then, our most influential journals, those which main- 
tain a living contact with cultural movements in the world outside 
are all in English. Our vernacular journals mostly do copying work, 
where they are not filled with the sbort^tory pest and pornography. 

In our public services, who are the people that come up to 
the top ? Of course those that are English-educated. What can 
you hope to do with a young man who does not know anything 
beyond bis vernaculars and the Purdnic and mythological lore in 
them and the hyperbolic poetry ? It is all well to ask young people 
not to care for loaves and fishes, after your own fishes and loaves 
have all been gathered and stored up. But is it so natural for a 
young man to turn an ascetic at the very threshold of life and 
altogether cease to hope for material advancement ? As things 
are at present, not as they are hoped to be at some remote uncertain 
future date, nobody who is not well-educated in English can make a 
mark anywhere. It is the English-educated again who are the leaders 
of society, of political and economic movements. 

What are our universities doing ? They are advertising their 
own wares and efficiency, but when appointments have to be made, 
they invariably prefer foreign-university graduates to indigenous 
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By 

M. SRIRAMAJnmTI, M. A.. LL. B., 

Maharaja't College^ Vitianagaram. 

Tp^ROM time to time, our leaders advise the youth of India to dis- 
card cultivating English, as it is an alien tongue and to express 
themselves in their vernaculars. A hatred o£ everything English 
born out o£ defeated political ambitions, has led to the opinion 
daily growing stronger, that our love of the English language is 
a badge of our political slavery. Time was when it used to be 
rather proudly confessed by educated Indians that they could not 
deliver a speech in their mother«tongue. The re-action from that 
kind of learned pride is seen to^ay in the refusal of English 
educated men to make use of their Western learning even where it 
becomes necessary, and in their enthusiastic but ineffectual efforts 
to steep themselves in what they believe to be a truly Indian 
culture. Among some of the evils which have followed in the wake 
of an intrinsically healthy political movement in India is thus of 
setting up geographical barriers to culture. A celebrated Bengalee 
orator, who is now no more with us, used to repeat in hia philippics 
words somewhat to the following effect : “You Englishmen 1 your 
science may be good ; your literature may be good ; your mathematics 
may be good ; your qualities of head and heart may be good. But 
we will have none of them. Take away all these things with you, 
but first leave the shores of India.” In the fervour of hia eloquence, 
he failed to perceive the absurdity of such a proposition. 

Advice-giving is a pleasant hobby which the old find to be one 
of the indispensable amenities of retired leisure. “In our younger 
days we used to be such tremendous marvels” is a sort of remark 
which many silver-fringed lips often let fall with a patlietic 
pride. Do these of onr leaders who fervently ask the young to learn 
this Indian language and that, themselves give up using English ? 
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Every now and then, you come across eminent nationalists speaking 
very stylish English, and surveying the audience with a self-congratu- 
latory look. 

Do our political leaders eschew English either in their public 
speeches or private talks or correspondence ? My dear, no 1 
Now and then they m.ikc a pretence of prefering Hindi to English, 
specially when speaking non-Hindi audiences and then very few 
people follow them. And they have translators. Such is the nature 
of our public speech-making to-day that the speaker says one thing, 
the translator says a different thing, and the audience understand 
a third thing, if they may be said to understand anything but the 
‘tamasha.’ Listen to Gandhi, Jawaharlal, Rajagopalachari, Rajendra 
Prasad and others of that class. They speak in English in non- 
Hindi provinces, for it is only thus they hope to be understood. 

And then, our most inBucntial journals, those which main- 
tain a living contact with cultural movements In the world outside 
are all in Eoglisb. Our vernacular journals mostly do copying work, 
where they are not filled with the short-story pest and pornography. 

In our public services, who are the people that come up to 
the top ? Of course those that are English-educated. What can 
you hope to do with a young man who does not know anything 
beyond bis vernaculars and the Puranic and mythological lore in 
them and the hyperbolic poetry ? It is all well to ask young people 
not to care for loaves and fishes, after your own fishes and loaves 
have all been gathered and stored up But is it so natural for a 
young man to turn an ascetic at the very threshold of life and 
altogether cease to hope for material advancement ? As things 
are at present, not as they are hoped to be at some remote uncertain 
future date, nobody who is not well-educated in English can make a 
mark anywhere. It is the English-educated again who are the leaders 
of society, of political and economic movements. 

What are our universities doing ? They arc advertising their 
own wares and efficiency, but when appointments have to be made, 
they invariably prefer foreign-university graduates to indigenous 
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products. A product of Oxford or Cambridge or any other weli- 
knoTvn university of Ktigland, Kurope or America may conceivably 
be of less than average intelligence. There is an annual migration 
of our young men to the West and these migratory birds hope to 
return wise after a year or two’s stay abroad. There is no magic 
in a cold climate that could convert an unintelligent man overnight 
into a man of genius. But our universities are senile and soft* 
brained enough to think that there is, and they prefer raw foreign- 
university men to Indian products with the highest degrees and 
considerably proved merit and experience. 

Everywhere there is talk of discarding things Western. Rhe- 
torical outbursts against the glamour of the West lead nobody any- 
where. At best they can onlj’ be a little exercise to weak lungs. 
All India, except the Sadkus and TaklrSy is after the AVest. There 
is not a political leader worth his salt w’ho does not aim at impress- 
ing the West. That confident belief in one’s own goodness and 
greatness, in India’s indigenous culture and spiritual glory, which 
can spring only out of a real superiority of character is nowhere 
visible, not in the most rabid nationalist. Our very dread of English 
as a supposed instrument of enslavement is the outcome of our diffi- 
dence and inferiority-complex. We think, vre are so weak that we 
cannot avoid sinking into an unmanly submission to the might of 
the West if we appreciate and love the charms of English literature. 

The nations of the world to-day are getting to cohere together 
in spite of indications to the contrary. The day is not distant 
when something like a world-federation of states will have to 
be formed. The very evil which is responsible for wars, namely, 
the mutual dread of nations, will teach them to come together, and 
work for a common purpose. Since war has grown to be too des- 
tructive, it W'ill have to be rejected as a weapon for the settlement 
of international disputes. Mutual understanding as between one 
nation 'and another w’ill very soon be an imperative necessity. 

It is not possible to predict & time when England will cease to 
be the first-class world-power that she is. It is not also possible 
to predict a time when India will altogether cease to be, one way 
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or nnothcr, under the influence o£ Englend. Secesaion from the 
Empire and the break-down o£ imperialism are no doubt intoxicating 
ideas, but no cool thinker who could take a dispassionate view of 
things will permit them to shape his daily conduct. 

It was no foolish or thoughtless Destiny tliat linked up 
India's fortunes to England’s, It is not a matter for speculation that 
under a different power, India could not have dreamed of political 
power or even a slow and gradual mnrcli to political freedom. 
Just imagine Japan in the place of England, and the matter will 
become quite clear. Democratic institutions have a chance of develop- 
ing in India because of the influence of English democratic idealism 
on our Oriental imagination. This love of democratic institutions 
which we in India have acquired is fostered in us by our study of 
English Literature and History. 

By all means, let us study Hindi and let us widen and deepen 
our vernacular cultures. Let our young men write and speak more 
in their native languages. But why should English be neglected ? 
English is to-day the language of international diplomacy. It is 
the repository of world-culture. It is the key to the study of 
the two leading continents — Europe and America. On the whole, we 
will lose more than we can gain if Hindi or the other vernaculars 
should oust English from the place that it has obtained in our 
educational curriculum. 

Our political discontent having bred in us a feeling of bitter- 
ness against all British products including the language, 
has even now made many of our highly-educated young men 
incapable of writing a single faultless paragraph in English. It is 
not unoften that we come across first-class M. As, responsible 
journalists and intelligentsia expresssing themselves in shoddy, 
broken and ungrammatical English. Should this process be allowed 
to continue its harmful work ? 

There is again the question of Indian authors writing books 
in English. It is frequently supposed that no Indian can write 
perfectly correct English and therefore no Indian should write 
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in English. 1£ it comes to that, no Englishman can write perfectly 
correct English. Almost every alternate English publication teems 
with errors and solecisms. Imperfect expression is a bane which 
victimises all writers in varying degrees. There are many Indian 
writers who have done excellent work in English — work which is 
acknowledged as excellent by English scholars. I refer to writers 
like Sarojini Naidu and Aurobindo. 

Nations should give as well as receive. India, having received 
from English literature, the lesson of a burning love of political 
freedom should impart to England and Europe something of her 
own transcendent glory of spiritual vision. This she can do better 
by writing and speaking in English. 

There are many writers in Indmn vernaculars who deserve to 
be known abroad, who are gifted with remarkable abilities, who are 
doing splendid creative work. They are not known even to their 
fellow-countrymen in other provinces. Is there any moral turpitude 
if such gifted men seek to reach a wider public by adopting English 
as their medium ? 

There are many admirable features in British character. 
Character is Destiny. If the English are so powerful, it is because 
of certain virtues they possess. Their ambition, energy, perseverance 
skilful study and knowledge of men and things, their level-headed- 
ness which some uncharitably call block-headedness, their grim 
determination and their sense of the value of time, are all sterling 
virtues. It would do us much good if we imbibe their virtues 
more and vaunt our own ancient greatness less. There is no use of 
waxing eloquent over the Taj, Mnnu Dharma ^aatra, and Shivaji. 
Let us recognise that all that glory is gone, that wo arc now 
reaping the consequences of our internecine quarrels, that even now 
there is a chance of national recuperation, not if wc insanely hate 
all things English including their language, but only if learn to 
have a proper scale of values and while not losing our own inherited 
wealth of culture and character, try to add to its stores by a 
dispassionate study of England and Europe. 
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BT 

B. SB1NIVA8AK, M. A.. 

Professor^ Maharajahs College, Trivandrum. 


njpHE soul of a nation expresses itself in many ways. Its culture 
is one of the most effective methods of such expression. The 
music of n nation is one of the best expressions of its real vital 
life. Indian music is so distinctive and has such intimate relationship 
to the soul of India that people who lack the capacity to sense tlie 
real cultural life of India 6nd it difficult, almost impossible, to under- 
stand it. Indian music, as also ail art expressions in India, is more 
concerned with inner realities than outer phenomena. Artists in 
India try to express the inner ideals and expressions even at the 
apparent risk of £iiIiog to conform to the phenomena of the objective 
world. 

From time immemorial music has been the hand-maid of 
religion. Traditionally, the history of music in India traces its origin 
to Divinity Itself. Great Rishis have been authors and e.xponents 
of the 'musical art. Temples have always been centres of musical 
activity. Kven today music is in the very blood and bone of every 
Indian. It was always maintained in India that through music one 
could sense the Reality aud contact Divinity more easily than along 
other paths. The essential appeal of music is to the mind and intuition 
and the pleasure it gives to the senses is only incidental. This 
over-emphasis upon the subjective aspect has gone even so fur that 
singers in India, especially in the south, pay little or no attention to 
voice production. In fact almost all the leading musicians of the day 
lack a good and sweet voice. The l.iymcn are also so tuned that they 
are able to sit out a good classical performance for three or four hours, 
in spite of the indifferent voice of the musician. The fict of the 
matter is that their impression of the voice is forgotten after 
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sometime and musical ideas and expressions and creations oE the 
expert alone hold sway. 

Another peculiarity of Indian music is that it is individualistic. 
A person puts his life into what he sings, almost expresses his 
uniqueness in his music, and the system allows such full piny of an 
individuaVs creative genius that standardization becomes almost 
impossible except in the case of a few simple pieces. 

The unique feature of Indian music is the Raga, melody type. 
The Raga system is a wonderful creation of the Indian genius. It is 
in the field of Raga that a musician’s creative genius is best 
revealed. A Raga is an expression of a mood, and ramifications of such 
an expression seem to be almost limitless. A musician may go on 
singing a Raga for hours and hours, not repeating any musical 
phrase but bringing out some new phase related to the fundamental 
emotional uniqueness of the Raga^ Whatever changes may come over, 
as long as Raga lives, the Indian musical system will live ns a unique 
contribution of India to the world of culture. 

Without going into technicalities, 1 may just mention that the 
notes we use in the Indian musical system are not always definite 
points in the musical scale, but they are really short intervals round 
about a certain point. It is thc'c points that are called notes in the 
scale. They are produced clearly and definitely on the piano or 
similar instruments, but music in India derives its essential 
uniqueness from the plaj- not at the point but round about the point. 
This also to some extent explains the subtle differences in 
(emotional expression) arising out of Ilngas which are apparenti} 
based on the same notes. 

We hear very much of notation now n days. While it ia possible 
to set simple pieces to notation and sing from notation also, it i®» 
generally speaking, impossible to bring about all the subtle niul 
delicate variations depending upon the play about tlic notes by any 
kind of standardised notation; but notation is of great help to remind 
us of what we linvo Ijcanl, but it can never give the vital element of 
a piece. Any attempt to formulate n system of musical notation in 
India lias to be made with very great care. 
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Now thfit there is a great up*heaval all over India in the realm 
o£ music and popular tastes and standards are getting to befelt on the 
musical expositions of experts, it is necessary to guard ourselves 
against the possible danger of allowing the system to lose its life. 
In the craze for change and the desire for a short-lived sensuous 
pleasure we should not lose sight of the higher functions of music. At 
the same time we ought not to become crystallised. We have to 
move with the times and assimilate new ideas with the sole object of 
enriching our music. In fact, even Carnatic music, while it is consi- 
dered to have maintained its purity, has been assimilating new 
musical ideas, without impairing the essential features of the system. 
In planning concerts, instead of following the time-honoured 
programmes, we could introduce changes and can have different 
types of performances — classical performances to delight the experts 
and educate the ardent student, demonstration performances for 
explaining certain definite themes, short variety-concerts in which 
a large number of singers take part and so on. Along these and 
other lines we could do much ro meet the demands of the lay public 
as well as the musical scholar and at the same time retain the high 
level of musical perfection attained by the system. 
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By 

niSHESHWAR NATH UEH 
Superintendent o/ Archaeologpf 

TN the Nineteenth centur 3 'o£ the Vikrama era, there prevailed some 
^ social customs among the people of liajputana, and specially 

Rajputs which were ruinous. But as soon as the Mahratta 
peril was over and the country came in contact with the 
Britishers, a ray of reform gleamed in the hearts of the people. 
Marwar also took advantage of this change, and in October, 1839 A.B. 
some rules were framed by the combined efforts of Maharaja 
Mansingh, the British officers, the Jagirdars and officials of the State. 

In October, 1843 A. D. some important items of these rules, 
specially relating to Rajputs, were inscribed on marble slabs and 
they were fixed at the district head-quarters of the State. 

We give here the transcript and the translation of the rule* 
found inscribed on such slabs, for the information of the readers of 
this volume, dedicated to a well-known social reformer of Rajputanal 
sR crater § i 

sqera qgjgj; fStsK ^ Cr ^ ^ ^ ^ 

■urai w ^ ^ ttj qrixH « gqf gsitr 1 1 

I 

'SviB ■qror ^ w — 

% — qspttr 5,tfrn: d fer ept: i 

^ — ns: ^ qtifl itffr ertftuimr 5^ urw i 
? — jjtjr H dit sptrc vtr: qq i 'i — 

Hftmr vnsr h i ^ — trfPri 'tqr#ri mg qraq vt? fttii ^ i 
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i<^ii M umi H siOT 8 ^7 ipni: iHr i 

«ii innfbt mi ft ft mn^lft | w w Rwra mr 

^ ^ mft irs^torc ft 'iifij mr ftsfi w "lajEft 

^ Tran ijS^m ij#, wft s'Rm «fi pm $ ftin; 

tfoo <tR TTfti I 

TRANSLATION 

The following rule** rcgnrding the jn^niciils to be made to 
ClnraiiP, BhfilB (birds) nnd drtiimiicrs etc., at the time of the 
marriages of llm daugiucrit of Rajputs have been framed in 
the month of KnrtiknrVikrama Sninxat J89G (October 1839 A. D), 
in the presence of Ills Iliglmcss, the Agent to the Governor-General 
for lUjputan i, the Poljiicil Agent, Sardars (nobles) and officials. 

That the Rajputs shall not kill their daughters 

Rule 30 : The Jagirdar with an annual income of Rs 1,000/- 
shill give Rs 2«V-, the Rhomi^n (holding of land in heu of service) 
Rb, 10/- and ordtnnrv Rajput (ImMiig no land) Rs 5/- to Charans. 

Rule 49 : The Jagirdar with an annual income of Rs 1,000/- 
shall give Rs 9/«, the Bhoini^ii Re 5/- and the ordinnr} Rajput 
Rs. 4/- to Rhats, Ravadijas and Raladijas, etc. 

Rule oC; Ihc Jugirdnr nith an annual income of Rs. 1,000/- 
shall give Rs 5/- to drummers 

These rules have been framed vv ith the consent of all 
persons, therefore if n Rajput pij s more than the above-noted amounts 
or kills his daughter, lie will be liable to punishment by the State. 

Further, if a Cbaran, Rhat or drummer demands more he will 
also be liable to punishment. 

It, being the command of His Highness, shall not be disobeyed. 

Dated Saturday, the 13th daj of the dark-half of Kartika, V. S. 
1,900 (2l8t October, 1843) 
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THE LOCATION OF VISNUPADAGIRI 


By 

BASHARATHA SHARMA M A , BIKANER 

^^URS IS not the first attempt to locate this place Mr Ghintv 
haran Chakravarti identified it some time back ivith the 
bathing Ghat at Hardwar popularly known as Han li-pmdi 
or Hari-ke charana That this identification cannot, however, 
stand has been already shown by Hr J C Ghosh on the strength 
o£ a passage from the Mahahharata which mentions Gaugadvara 
and A^isnupada as two distinct places in the Northern quarter He 
himself IS inclined to find it somewhere near the sharp bend made 
by the Beas *in the border of Gurdaspur and Kaugra districts’, 
and Dr D, R Bhandarkar who quotes approvingly the remarks of 
Ur Ghosh is sure that it is there These two scholars bise their 
opinion on the following verses from the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharatai 

(1) Etad Vtenupadam ndma drsyate tii (ham - xdtanxann 
esd ramyd Vtpaka cha nadi parama • pavant 
Kdhmlra’mandalam ch-aMat sartaputtyam anndaina 
makarsthhii’ch-ddhytistiam pasyedam hhrdtrhhu '^aha 

(Vanaparvarij Chap ISO vs 8, and 10) 

(2) yaytir-madhyena Vahlikan Suddmanain cha partatam 
Visnoh padam prelsamdnd Ftpdsdm chdpt Sdlniahm 

{JRdindyana, lEOS IS-IO ) 

They draw two conclusions from these passages' 

1 That it IS clear from the description in the Vanapanan 
‘that not onl} the Vipaia, but also the Ka^miramandala was 
visible from the Visnupada*. 

(fndtan CvUure, Vol 3.p ^1?) 

2 That it can be seen from the passage m the Ramayam 
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*that Visnupada, Vipa^a, and Salmali , if not even Sudaraan 
were all m the Vahlika countrj and close to one another*. 
(Indian Ckdturc^ Vol III p 512) We think these conclusions 
unjustified They arc most probably due to these passages 
being taken from the Petersburg lexicon, and not from the 
contexts n here they actually occur It is well known that 
passages arbitrarily torn from their contexts can be 
made to jicid meanings which their writers never intended 
and this IS, wc fear, what has been um\ittmgly and actually 
done m this case. 

The passage from the Mahahharata has been taken fiom 
the of the Vanaparian The great sage Loma^a takes 

the Pandavas to the sacred places of northern India, and 
describes the places they visit with such woids as 
trpr’. He wastes no words on mere description, and gives no idea 
as to the exact distance between places mentioned in bis account 
To male this clear, and also with a view to give our comments 
OQ the passage, wc give below, in their right setting, the verses 
quoted by Dr Bhandarkar and Mr J C Ghosh 

esa Sarsvatt punya divya ch»4nghamh nad% 
ctad‘'Vina&'xnam ndma Sarasvatyd vtsdm-pate 
esa tat Chamasodhhedo yatra driya Sarasvnti 
yatT’amam anvavarfanta dxvydh pxinyds^samudrayah 
etat prahhusaie Ixrtham Prahhdsam bhaslaradynle 
Indrasya dayitam mtyam pavitram papanakanam 
etad’V isnupadam ndma drayate iirtham uttamam 
esd ramya Ptpdsd cha nadi parama pdiani 
Idimira’inanddlam chattat sarvapunyam-aTtndama 
maharsihhti chddhyusitam pa4yedarh bhrdirhhxs-saha 

(Vanaparvan, chapi 130, vs 3, 6 , 7, 8, d 10) 
It will be seen from these that the order of the sacred places 
visited by Loma^a and the Pandavas was (o) the tirthas of 
Knruksetra, of which the last is Prabhasa on the Sarasvnti (see 
Nundolal He’s Geographical DicUonary of Ancient and Iledtetal 
India, p 158), (J) the Visnupada, (c) the Vipa^a, and (d) the 
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Ka^mlnro'indih Visnupadi, therefore, lay somewhere on tlie 
route leading from Prabbasa, and was piobably at a greater distance 
from Kasmira tlnn Kuruksetra That there can be no question of 
Vipa^a or Ka^mira being seen from the Yisnupaiivgiri will be 
cleat to any one going carefullj thiough the above verses It ^\ould 
hive been doubtless the meaning of the last two) the only ones 
It might be pointed out, which Di Bhandarkai and Mr Ghosh have 
quoted) if Loma^a had descubcd all these sacred places standing on 
the Visnupadn But we know that he has not done so He 
meiely desciibcs the sacred places of the north in the older tbcj 
weic visited by the Pandivas If he says, ‘this is \isnupada*, 
‘this IS Vipasa’ *thio is Kn^mira-mandala, see it with your biotlicrs’, 
it means nothing more than that Visnupada is the first place in 
his itmerarj and Kaainira the last No absolute contiguity is 
indicated Noi is then any indication, as already pointed out 
above, regaiding the e^act distance between two items As the 
Pandavas aic described as mo\ing from the south to the north, 
all that can be reasonably said is that the Visnupada is to the north 
of Prabhasa and south of the Vipa^a, and probably fairly far 
from Ka^mir 

AVe now turn to the veise from the Ha^nayctna It gives an 
account of the travels of the messengers sent by Vo^istha to bring 
Bbarata back to Ajodbja from Girivra^a (modern d italpur iw the 
Gujranwalfi district, ) Heie too, as m the MahGbhaiat<t^ Visnupada 
comes first and the Vipa^a next bo combining it with the reference 
xn that book, and t iking into view also the fact that the messengers 
were moving lu a northwesterly direction, we can reasonably 
conclude that the Visnupada was to the southeast of the VipaM 
It 19 obviousl) not near Gurdaspur, because not only would such 
a place be much more to the north than our references lead us to 
expect, but xlso because a visit to it would ba\c meant the adoption 
of a very circuitous route by messengers going post haste to bring 
their would-be ruler They were not out for pilgrimage With 
such a mission as theira, and the necessity to move in a straight 
hue as fir ns possible, they could cross only the southernmost course 
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of the Beis.ftiid the Visnup'ida wa3 even a little further south tlnn 
that So wheiG could it really be? If ^e bring together the 
references in the Makahhamta and the Ramdyana, ire find that it 
layonttto loiites, the first leading from Prablnsi to Kashmir, 
and the second from Hastinapura to the lower course of the Beas 
The two routes could ha\e intersected only somewhere near the 
Sirmur Hills So it is there that we must look for the Visnnpada* 
gin 

That this IS the right locition of this sacred place might be 
seen also from the fifith chapter of the Vanapirvan which places it 
somewhere m the territory lying between the barasvati and tlie 
Hrsadvati The only place where it could be according to this 
account (foi there are no hills elsewhere) is the section of the birmiir 
hill lying between the sources of these two rivers Tins territory was 
at one time tilled by the Tomaras It was therefore most pi obabl^ 
from this very Visnupada that the famous Iron Pillai of Mehnuli 
was removed to that place either by Anangapala or some otlior 
lomara lulei on the original temple being perliajis destroyed ns 
the result of some rud by the Ghaznavites 

There can be only one objection to the location that we 
have pioposed It seems to go a little against tlie verse from the 
Rdmayuiia^ quoted above, and translated bj Dr Ulinndarkar as 
follows “They weut through the Valilika country to 'Mount 
Sudaman, viewing Visnupada, and also the Vipa4a and the Salrnali “ 
Ihc verse clearlj puts Visnupada m the Vahlika countrj which 
historians geuerall) identifv with Madra, a countrv Ijmg to the 
north-west of the Beas, Onr ViMiupada lies to its south-east, 
and should uot therefore be the Visnupada meant bj the liamayana 
and the J/h/ioh/i5rafa To such a criticism, we have two replies 
to give 

1 That we put the Visnupada to the south-east not arbitranlj, 
but on the basis of the references in tlie epics, alreadj 
quoted above Hence if Vi-nupada was rcallj m the 
Vahlika countrj, that country must have extended much 
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further enst than is generalij' supposed bj> the irriters on 
ancient Indian geography. 

2. That Dr. Bhandnrkar’s translation does not probably 
bring out the right sense of the verse which might perhaps be 
better rendered into English as follows ; "They went through 
the plain to the Vahlika country and Suddman, viewing 
Visnupada, and also the Vipa^a and the Salmali”, This 
translation would obviate the objection noted above by 
putting Visnupada to the south-east of not merely the 
Vipa^a, but also the country. Dr. Bhandarkar 

interprets ‘Endltfon madhyena’ of tlie verse as ‘VahUkSnam 
madhyena'. The interpretation can be justified somehow. 
But that Valmiki'a usage does not sanction it will be seen 
if we go only si.v verses back, and actuaJly see how he 
used the word madhyena. The illustrative verse in question 
runs as follows 

Nyantcm Ajtarantasya Fralamhasyottaraih prati 
nisevamdnas-te jagmnr-nadim madhyena Malinhn 
That herein the word ‘madhyena' has no synactical relation 
with any accusative bearing a genitis’e sense will be clear 
from its anvaya wtfed! «t=ff 

<at itffi nthH sng;' Here 'madhyena' can barely mean 'passing 
through (tlic plains)' and this is hence probably the sense 
also in the other verse describing the travels of the messengers, 
quoted by Dr. Bliaiidarkar and referred to so often in the 
course of this paper. 

Taking all these facts into consideration we might, therefore, 
conclude that our location of Visnupndagiri somowlicre in the 
section of the Sinnur Hills lying between the sources of the 
Sarnsvati and Drsadvati is not only in consonance with all the 
data furnished by the Epics, but also free from objections that 
might be raised against tlic sites proposed by otlier avriters on the 
question. 
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AS WE GROW OLD 

BY 

P SESHADRI JL A , 

i’nncipai ami Semor Professor of English Literature, 
Ooicrnment College, Ajmer. 

IlOAV old nlong with me ! 
best la 3et to be, 

Ihe hst of life, for which the first W'ls made: 

Our times are in his hand 
Who saith ‘A whole I planned 
Yontli shows but half: trust God, sec all nor be afraid 
In these words, has Browning m his JiahU Ben Ezra tried to 
administer consolation to those who arc groning old While youth 
has undoubtedly many advantages, there arc also according to him, 
valuable qualities which can be acquired onl^ as we grow old, and life 
would therefore be incomplete indeed, if it missed the riper }earfl 
The poet has gone even to the extent of saving that as our life here 
IB a preparation for the life beyond, jouth is only training for 
old age 

Whatever consolation poets and plnlosophera might have 
urged upon man whose hair is turning grej, nhose voice is 
losing its power and whose step is becoming feeble, the loss of 
youth IS often matter for regret For one thing, it indicates 
nearer approach to the end of life , it means that a good part of our 
existence has finished, the vigour and freshness of life at dawn have 
disappeared and the lengthening shades of evening are gradually 
closing round us While physical powers show decline, except in 
the CISC of a happy few who seem to retain the vigour of youth 
even in their old ago, the intellectual faculties also undergo deteriora- 
tion and even the emotional qualities, sometimes, turn to sourness 
and a selfish attachment to one’s own affairs and to the narrow world 
of one’s kith and kin 
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“The advancing years rob us of everything”, said Horace, “they 
have taken away my mirth, my gallantry, my revellings and play : 
they are now proceeding to take poetry from me.” There is 
ripeness of judgment, increased knowledge and mellowed 
experience, but alas ! the energy for using them is gradually 
reduced in many cases. 

Commenting on the contrast between youth .and old age in his 
famous Ars Poetica, he has drawn a picture very unfavounable 
to the latter. The old man seeks eagerly for gain; he abstains 
from wiiat he has got and is afraid to make use of it ; he transacts 
everything in a timorous and dispassionate manner, “dilatory, slow 
in hope, remiss and greedy of futurity.” Among other epithets 
heaped on him are that he is “peevish, garrulous, a panegyrist of 
former times when he was a boy, and censurer of his juniors." 

In drawing such an unfavourable picture of old age, Horace 
was only following in the footsteps of his literary master, Aristotle 
who has occasion in his Rhetoric to discuss the same subject. Accor- 
ding to him young men are lovers of honour, well-natured, full of 
hope and lovers of their friends and companions, though he also 
mentions such detects as violence in passion, inconstancy, incontinence 
and love o£ excess as the charactcidstics of youth. Old men are 
•peevish,’ ‘suspicions', ‘covetous’, ‘timorous’ and most dam.aglng of all, 
‘seek prodt more than honour.’ 

In spite of the well-known English saying, that a man is only 
ns old as he feels and a woman as old as she looks — and the 
example of some happy individuals who seem to embody the spirit of 
perennial youth, there is no disguising the fact, tlint old age is old age. 

It is subject to several handicaps against which one has to carry 
on ceaseless figlit wdth the help of the family physician and absti- 
nence of various kinds. Blessed is the man whoso constitution is 
unimpaired by ago and docs not feel any wc.akenlng of his physical 
powers ns old age is slowly creeping upon him. 

Tbe slow dec.ay of the intellectual faculties is another Iiandirap, 
though there have been remarkable examples, particularly in the 
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temperate regions, of elderly people exhibiting powerful minds. 
The English Cabinet, in recent decades, has furnished numerous 
instances of people beyond sixty years who have been eminent 
politicians and statesmen in spite of this failing. But it is good 
to remember that all modern research has tended to confirm, 
more and more, the truth that the brain has a physical basis 
and a tired body is generally accompanied by a tired mind. 

Sometimes, there is even the more serious loss of failing 
memory, incapacity for concentration, utter lack of thought and even 
derangement of reason. There is nothing more pathetic than such 
deterioration. It is an unspeakable tragedy to ace a person noted 
for his vigorous mind at one time, staring at you with meaningless 
looks which are worse than madness. 

Another tragedy of old age is the cynicism which often comes 
upon individuals as the result of seeing human life in some of its worst 
aspects. The older you-^row, the greater is the chance of knowledge 
of the baser instincts of man; the more numerous are your disappoint* 
ments witli friends aud hence the increased possibilities of losing faith 
in human nature. In cases in which a man has turned cynical, 
because of bis own past wickedness, like Jacques in As you lihe itt be 
hardly deserves any sympathy. But sympathy is undoubtedly due to 
those, wlio are disillusioned with regard to several men aud women 
and who stand aghast at moral failings they had never suspected in 
certain quarters. A remedy for it is, however, to cultivate the habit 
of looking only at the better side of people and learn to appreciate 
the goodness in othcra One of the greatest tributes which can be 
paid to Shakespeare is that he never lost his faith in human nature 
though he has written tragedies and dwelt upon the most wicked 
instincts of man. It has rightly been said that in the worst storms, 
his sheet-anchors hold. 

No estimate of old age can, however, be complete which does 
not draw attention to qualities in which it has undoubted advan- 
tage over youth. We tend to become more generous and tolerant 
towards the faults of others. Wc would loath to be among the 
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phariseoa who would hurl a stouc at Mary Magdalene, realising as wc 
do the limitations o£ human nature. Our judgment is riper and we 
arc perhaps increasingly capable of taking a detached view of men 
and things. We now recognise that truth has many facets and 
cease to be foolishly assertive. If the physical beauty of womanhood 
does not cause such stirrings in our heart as it did in the days of 
our youth, we have probably learnt to appreciate the deeper qualities 
of aifection and virtue. There are also other benefits indicated by 
Wordsworth: 

We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind 
In the primal symp.athy 
Which having been must ever be ; 

In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering; 

In t!>o faith that looks throngh death 
In years that bring the philosophic mind. 

In these days of medical treatment for rejuvenation, it is worth 
while considering whether we would like to go back to the days of 
our youth, if it means, as wo are assured by experts, a consequent loss 
of the qualities we have acquired in middle age, the forfeiture of the 
mellowed outlook on life. Do we wish to be callow, once more, in 
our estimates of men and things ? Do wc wish to lose some of the 
intellectual development which has come to ua as the result of years 
of study and experience ? Do wc wish to he intolerant without 
the spirit of catholicity ? Do we wish to come down from the 
high pedestal of a forgiving temperament ? The answer is obviously 
in the negative. 

Youth ended, I shall try 
Jly gains or loss thereby : 

Ijcavc the fire ashes, what survives is gold. 

The poet has wisely said that no river can run back to its 
source and it is wise to reconcile oneself to the inevitable. But old 
ago can bo attractive too, if one is not so cynical ns Jacques to wbpm 
it was only, 

Second childisimcsa and mere oblivion 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 
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The grey hair or the anowy beard has got a beauty o£ its own ; 
the wrinkles carving the akin on a thoughtful brow can certainly 
command respect and a world of noble experience can beam in the 
eycB of old age and flash, from time to time, into inspiring brightness. 
If the days of one’s own enjoyment are over, there can still be the 
greater enjoyment of seeing others grow and prosper as the result 
of one’s affection and goodness. There are public duties which can 
engage one’s attention and energy; the love of reading is a perennial 
source of joy and there is the enjoyment of experience in the 
reminiscent mood. There is the satisfaction of having done one’s duty 
and being unmindful of man’s ingratitude. Besides being a source of 
knowledge and experience, he can shed the radiance of his benignity 
all round and be a perpetual centre of joy to others. It is in him to 
be able to command reverence of others, by tlic extent to which he 
realises the highest ideals of life. If only age is contented with all 
the good things it has enjoyed in life and can give up its greed and 
hankering for furthering material glory, it will have learnt one of 
the essential secrets of happiness. Wisely directed, old age need 
have no terrors and disappointments, if only people can rise to the 
Vedautic ideal of detachment and unselfishness and can merge them- 
selves in service to others. Happy is the man who can pray with 
Browning t 

My times be in thy hand ! 

Perfect the cup as planned ! 

Let age approve of youth, and 
Death complete the same. 
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BY 

A. C. MDKHERJEE, JJ. A.. 

Header in Philosophtj^ tTniversitt/ of Allahabad. 


np'HE problem of tlic self, as discussed in philosophy, is not 
obviously the problem of ascertaining whether we exist or 
not. >?one can deny the fact of his own existence without 
admitting in the same breath that he exists. Tlie perplexities arise 
from the need for characterising the self in the interest of dctermi* 
nato knowledge and clear comprehensiou; and tlicsc arc reflected in 
the bcwilderingly diverse theories of self we come across in the 
history of ivcstcrn ns avcII as Indian philosophy. Wc may, for 
brevity's sake, classify the different theories of self under three 
heads, namely, the psychological, the epistemological ond the trans- 
cendental, According to the first, wc are but one type of things 
among other things of the world possessing the characteristic 
property’ of the type that is called knowledge. According to the 
epistemological theories, our essence consists in being tho knowing 
subjects in which is reflected the entire world of objects; tho self, 
far iroin being an object among other objects, is thatybr which the 
objects have a meaning; and, similarly, knowledge, far from being a 
particular property of tlic self, is the generic relation within winch 
alone nil inter-objective relations have a meaning. Tlic transcendental 
theories of the self arise out of n further analysis of experience and 
consist csscntinlly in showing tliat even the subject-object relation is 
not nUiniatc ; nil distinctions mcludhig tliat of the subject to the 
objects arc tdlhin knowledge which is the real self, and, con3C(]ncntly, 
knowledge is neither n property nor a relation of the self, hut it it 
the self. Each of these theories has its able exponents in Indian ns 
well ns the western philosophy. Further comidications are introducc<l 
into the problem by the very relevant question whether the self 
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is stfttic or dynamic; and here, again, the opinions are ns divided 
to-day ns they were in ancient and medieval India. As an adequate 
and comprehensive survey of the problem is neither possible nor 
needed for our present purpose as defined above, we may deal with 
only one of the vital issues that is largely responsible for the 
perpetuation of the controversy. And, for this, we may start with a 
few observations on the psychological theory. 

Any theory about the self, it must be admitted, is bound to 
savour of domatism if it ignores the plain fact that all things and all 
intelligible entities, in so far as they are brought in for the explana- 
tion of human nature, are known by us; nothing can be explained by 
reference to the unknown and the unknowable. In this sense, 
know” is the logical priun of all things that have any meaning for 
us. The self, therefore, is rightly considered as svayamsiddha by 
the advaita thinkers of India, as distinct from I he agantuka entities 
that are capable of being proved or disproved. Here is the paradox 
of the psychological theory of the self. When Professor Alexander, 
for instance, insists that the self is but one tiling in the democracy 
of things, or when the Indian thinkers of the Nyaya-Vaisesika school 
regard the self to be but one of the objects that stand in need of 
proof (t. e., a prawaa), they appear to confuse the svayathsiddha 
with the agantuka. The assertion that the self is a partiailnr thing 
among other things would be surely unmeaning if they were not 
objects of our knowledge; similarly, tbe physiological response by 
which behaviourism seeks to replace knowledge would reduce itself 
to an unmeaning ‘X’ if it had not existed in someone’s knowledge. 
Thus the self as the knower and knowledge are the inevitable prior 
conditions of, and so Irreducible to, the things or objects. This 
inner paradox of the psychological theory, apart from all other 
considerations, Ims led the advaita thinkers of India and the modern 
idealists alike to substitute for the category of substance as applied 
to the self the notion of the subject. Kven if the self be called n 
‘thing,* we must admit at least that the former belongs to a different 
order of reality from the latter. The epistemological theory, there- 
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^ II 'HE problem of the self, as discussed in philosophy, is not 
obviously the problem of ascertaining whether we exist or 
not. None can deny the fact of his own existence without 
admitting in the same breath that he exists. The perplexities arise 
from the need for characterising the self in the interest of determi- 
nate knowledge and clear comprehension; and these are reflected in 
the bewilderingly diverse theories of self we come across in the 
history of western as well as Indian philosophy. We may, for 
brevity’s sake, classify the different theories of self under three 
heads, namely, the psychological, the epistemological and the trans- 
cendental. According to the first, we are but one type of things 
among other things of the world possessing the characteristic 
property of the type that is called knowledge. According to the 
epistemological theories, our essence consists in being the knowing 
subjects in which is reflected the entire world of objects; the self, 
far from being an object among other objects, is thatybr which the 
objects have a meaning; and, similarly, knowledge, far from being a 
particular property of the self, is the generic relation within which 
alone all inter-objective relations have a meaning. The transcendental 
theories of the self arise out of a further analysis of experience and 
consist essentially in showing that even the subject-object relation is 
not ultimate ; all distinctions including that of the subject to the 
objects arc within knowledge which is the real self, and, consequently, 
knowledge is neither a property nor a relation of the self, but it 
the self. Each of these theories has its able exponents in Indian as 
well as the western philosophy'. Further complications are introduced 
into the problem by the very relevant question whether the self 
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13 static or dynamic; and here, again, the opinions are as divided 
to^ay ns they were in ancient and medieval India. As an adequate 
and comprehensive survey of the problem is neither possible nor 
needed for our present purpose as defined above, we may deal with 
only one of the vital issues that is largely responsible for the 
perpetuation of the controversy. And, for this, we may start with a 
few observations on the psychological theory. 

Any theory about the self, it must be admitted, is bound to 
savour of domntism if it ignores the plain fact that all things and all 
intelligible entities, in so far as they are brought in for the explana- 
tion of human nature, are known by us; nothing can be explained by 
reference to the unknown and the unknowable. In this sense, “I 
know” is the logical pruts of all things that have any meaning for 
us. The self, therefore, is rightly considered as svayamstddha by 
the advaita thinkers of India, as distinct from the agantuTca entities 
that are capable of being proved or disproved. Here is the paradox 
of the psychological theory of the self. When Professor Alexander, 
for instance, insists that the self is but one thing in the democracy 
of things, or when the Indian thinkers of the Nyaya-Vaisesika school 
regard the self to be but one of the objects that stand in need of 
proof (*. c., a praviaii), they appear to confuse the svayamsiddha 
with the agantuka. The assertion that the self is a particular thing 
among other things would be surely unmeaning if they were not 
objects of our knowledge; similarly, the physiological response by 
which behaviourism seeks to replace knowledge would reduce itself 
to an unmeaning ‘X’ if it had not existed in someone’s knowledge. 
Thus the self as the knower and knowledge arc the inevitable prior 
conditions of, and so irreducible to, the things or objects. This 
inner paradox of the psychological theory, apart from all other 
considerations, has led the advaita thinkers of India and the modern 
idealists alike to substitute for tlie category of substance as applied 
to the self the notion of the subject, Even if the self be called n 
‘thing,’ we must admit at least that the former belongs to a different 
order of reality from the latter. The epistemological theory, there- 
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fore, is a very valuable advance upon the psychological theory of 
self; and the idealistic dictum that knowledge aannot be reduced to 
something otlier than itself, or that the self is the inexpugnable prior 
condition of all objects, indicates a truer insight into the nature of 
the self than what is exhibited in the psycliological theory. 

The credit of having first raised the problem of the self from 
the psychological to the epistemological stand-point belongs to Kant 
in the West and Sankara in India. In spite of the value of the 
epistemological theory for a right analysis of the place of the self in 
knowledge as a polemic against the psychological drctrine, a further 
step, however, has been considered necessary by the post-Kantian 
thinkers for a truer, and deeper analysis of experience. Similarly, 
Sankara uses the epistemological stand-point simply as a valuable 
help for fighting the psychological theory, but once this is done he 
hastens to show that even the epistemological doctrine of the self as 
the subject/nr which the objects have a meaning must be transcended; 
and Chen the self must be considered to be the eternal consciousness 
or unchanging and differeiice-Iess knowledge which is presupposed by 
all our fragmentary sensuous experience that appears and disappears. 
A close approach to Sankara’s transcendental doctrine of the self has 
been made by some of the post-Hegelian idealists, such as Bosanquet 
and II. B. Haldane. According to Bosnnqiiet, for example, a right 
theory of the self must avoid three vicious analogies, namely, that of 
a ‘thing’, that of Legal Person and finally the analogy of self-consci- 
ousness reflected from the contrast with a uot-self. Similarly, Haldane’s 
doctrine of self as ‘foundational knowledge’ within which all 
distinctions including that of the knower from the known have a 
meaning is a very striking approximation to the advaita theory. 
This transcendental doctrine of the self as taught by Sankara, 
Bosanquet and Haldane, raises a further difficulty the solution of which 
should be the crucial instance for dctei mining the ultimate 
satisfactorincss of a theory of self. This difficulty may be shortly 
described ns the problem of reconciling the transcendental theory 
with the apparent gaps and breaks in the flow of the jjsychical 
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current, tlc.nth, rlecp, tlissociation ot pcrBonalitj^, hysteria, 

nnd iIjc different lyj>cs of nmnc^K'i point unmistakably to apparent 
breaks in our con*cious life; nml till these arc reconciled with the 
doctrine of (ho self ns nn eternal consciousness, the transcendental 
theory !nu*l remain ns n mere product of dialectic skill without the 
capacity to systematize the facts of c.’cpcricncc. TItc critics of the 
transcendental theory, such as Locke and his Indian predecessor, 
Knmda, have specially emphasised these facts of apparent breaks in 
consciousne*^ for rejecting the doctrine of eternal consciousness; and 
the advocates of tlic transcendental theory in western philosophy 
Jiavc done hut little in the way of a coherent cxjilanation of these 
undeniable facts. 

It is here that the advaita discussions on the nature of the self 
may be profitably used for solving one of the most thorny problems 
of modern philosophy, namely the problem of personal identity. 
The breaks in the psychical current in deep sleep, for instance, do 
not disturb in the least the feeling of personal identity. Wherein 
then does (he cause of the feeling lie? It is nelbkiiown how Bradley 
declared the problem to be insoluble nnd prescribed silence on the 
point as the only remedy for the trouble. Green, wlio was the only 
modern idealist to have said explicitly that the eternal consciousness 
does not sleep, left the problem just wlicre it was without any serious 
attempt at a reconciliation of his doctrine of eternal consciousness 
with the .apparent gap in sleep. As nn exhaustive account of the 
advaita explanation is not practicable w’ithin the limit of the present 
essay, we may indicate briefly the lines on whicii a solution of the 
problem may be attempted, with particular reference to sleep alone. 

The problem of the feeling of indentity is only one of the 
philosopliical problems that will defy all attempts at a successful 
solution while the confusion of the self with Belf-consciousness is not 
eradicated from philosophical speculations. This identification of 
the self which is consciousness with self-consciousness which has for 
its condition the eternal consciousness has brought about some of the 
difficult tangles of modern thought. And this confusion was started 
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by Kant to whom belongs the credit of having first discovered, so 
far as western philosophy is concerned, that all knowledge has for 
its background a pure, original, unchangeable consciousness that was 
called by him transcendental appereception. Kant was apparently 
dazzled by the light of his new discovery and, consequently, failed to 
notice that the original consciousness which conditions all our 
knowledge of objects cannot at the same time be the consciousness of 
the identity of oneself. The latter is conditioned by the former; 
and, consequently, the transcendental apperception is the presupposi- 
tion of, and so cannot be identified with, the synthetic unity of 
apperception. To put it in terms of the advnita philosophy, the 
chaitamja is the presupposition or the transcendental background of 
ahamiara', the latter, as Kant rightly sees, involves the knowledge 
of objects and is possible only through consciousness of the synthesis 
implied in perception. But, for that very reason, it must not be 
identified with the pure consciousness or chaitan’ja. Similarly, 
Bosanquet rightly sees that self-consciousness is grounded in some- 
thing more ultimate, but, for reasons that cannot be adequately 
shown here, he tabes this ultimate ground to be a world or the 
active form of totality. Wc must avoid both those errors, — namely, 
first, the error of identifying the pure consciousness witli self-cons- 
ciousness, and, secondly, that of identifying the ground of self-cons- 
ciousness with something other than consciousness, — if we were to 
c.vtricate philosophical thought from a number of perplexing tangles 
including those arising from the problem of persona! identity. 

It is the indillerence of the modem idealists to tlio palpable 
facts of dream-experience and dreamless sleep that is mainly respon- 
sible for the perplexities and evident prevarications which still exist 
in tlicir otherwise excellent analysis of experience. And it is here 
that lies the root of the difference of the transcendental thoor}’ of 
modern idealism from that of Indian absolutism. According to the 
latter, the fact of {icrsonal identity which remains undisturbed by 
sleep is nn unmistakable indication of the reality of purcconscious- 
nc-s underlying self-consciousness. It is only because consciousness 
(wrsists in deep sleep that Socrates waking, to borrow a wcll-knoa-u 
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example o£ Locke, can recognise himself to be the same Socrates who 
went to sleep overnight; on the other hand, it is because there was 
no 6clf*consciou8ncss in sleep that Socrates waking in the morning 
realises a gap or break in the flow of his psycical current. The 
conditions implied in our knowledge of an object, as rightly emphasis- 
ed by Green, are, first, the modifications of our sensibility, and, 
secondly, an eternal consciousness. But what he does not emphasise 
is that consciousness may exist without the modifications, and that 
in the absence of the latter there can be no self-consciousness. 
Yet, an impartial anal 3 ’sis of our dreamless slumber should have 
shown him the truth of both these assertions. His insistence in 
difierent contexts on the difference between sentience and conscious- 
ness has been a very valuable intellectual conquest in the sphere of 
epistemology that may be easily compared with any of the scientific 
conquests in the world of matter. 

But what has so far been said about the continuity of 
consciousness in deep sleep and the light it throws on the condition 
of self-consciousness should be sulBcient to prove that the identifi- 
cation of the self as an eternal consciousness with self-consciousness 
has contributed to the original and life of some of the fundamental 
confusions of modern thought in respect of the problem of self.Herc 
we come across one of the instances in which a comparative study 
of the problems of philosophy may be profitable undertakeu with 
the resulting clarification of issues for a further step in our philo- 
sophical constructions. Finality in philosophy will perhaps remain 
for us an unattainable ideal, as it is in the field of scientific 
researches; 3 'et, no pains are to be spared for narrowing down the 
sources of error. And for the attainment of this humbler ideal, 
W’e in India may make valuable contributions by means of a thought- 
ful exploration of our speculative treasures, and thus joining hands 
with our brothers across the seas in the common task of building up 
aperfectly systematic philosophy. 
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DIWAN BAHADUK EAR BILAS SARDA 

BY 

THE HON’BLE SIR PHIROZE C. SETHNA, Kt., O.B.E., M.O.S., 
Bombay, 

ITT affords me great pleasure to pay my tribute to Diwan Bahadur 
Ear Bilas Sarda on the occasion o£ his completion of seventy 
years. As a writer, a social reformer and a publicist, he has 
deservedly won a high place throughout the length and breadth of 
India. It is impossible to exaggerate the value of his services to 
India in the cause of social reform. The Sarda Act will ever make 
his name memorable in the history of the movement for social reform 
in the Hindu community. That Act may not be perfect; it is quite 
true that it is still being violated, directly or indirectly, by some 
orthodox Hindus. But it cannot be denied that it is a genuine 
attempt to prevent early marriages in the Hindu society. The 
Hindu community will recognise its benefits more and more, and will 
always hold the name of Diwan Bahadur Har Bilas Sarda in deep 
veneration for this humane and beneficent piece of social legislation. 

Diwan Bahadur Har Bilas Sarda is a veteran publicist, particu- 
larly in Ajmer. He has identified himself with all good causes in 
that province, and naturally his name there is a household word. As 
a member of the Legislative Assembly, he has done very valuable 
work, and as a member of the Central Legislature myself I can 
personally testify to the great respect and esteem which his colleagues 
in the Assembly felt for him. His sincerity, his level-headedncss and 
his devotion to public interests ought to be a source of inspiration 
to the younger generations. 

I associate myself heartily with the movement to present a 
complimentary volume of essay’s to him in recognition of his great 
Fcrviccs. He is n true servant of India. The keynote of his public 
life is sinccritj*, courage and the spirit of sclf-improvcmcnt, both 
individual and national. I offer Ijiin my licarty congratulations upon 
his liaving attained n green old age, and wish him many more years 
of devoted national service. 
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BY 

LADY UAllTOO, 
London, 


ir gladly join in this tribute to tlie work of Diwan Bahadur 

Har Bilaa Sarda on the occasion of his sevcnty'lirst birthday. 

He has earned the gratitude of all who have the cause of social 
reform at heart, and far better stiU, the gratitude, unuttered and 
unknowing, of hundreds of thousands, nay millions, of little girls 
who largely through his efforts, will have been spared cruel suffering, 
permanent ill-health or premature death. 

In spite of all the difficulties and disappointments which have 
attended the practical working of the Act which will always be 
associated with his name, I think that there are few who would 
still refuse to admit that it has justified its insertion in the Statute 
Book. It has laid the foundation for more effective legislative action: 
it has given wide publicity to the whole subject of child-marrisgc. 

The educated womanhood of India is solidly behind reform 
in this matter, and so intitnately arc education and child-marriage 
connected that I have no hesitation in saying that with the spread 
of education, the necessity for the Act will disappear. 

If only the Indian public realised how much the advancement 
of the nation as a whole depends on the education of the women, 
there would no longer be that melancholy reluctance to spend an 
adequate proportion of public money on girls’ education which still 
prevails almost all over Indio. 

And by education I mean something which, though it be only 
primary education, will be worth having which will give to the 
masses of Indian women, through the capacity to read, a richer and 
fuller life, based on knowledge which will be found reflected in the 
health, happiness and mental development of their children, so that 
it will repay its cost a thousandfold. 



HAR BILAS SAKDA 


BT 

SETH SOBHAG MAL LODHA, 

Bankerf Ajmer. 

(/^NE of the most prominent, respected and lovable personalities 
in Ajmer, Diwan Bahadur Har Bilas Sarda has long been 
associated with my family. My grand-father Biwaii 
Bahadur Umed Mai Lodha and his brother Rai Bahadur Samir Jfal 
Lodha were among his best friends. It is however my privilege 
and pleasant duty to pay tribute to Mr. Sarda on the occasion of 
his finishing seventy years of a life full of service and work. 

Diwan Balindur Sarda is a pioneer among the social reformers 
in India. In spite of handicaps, oppositions and not very strong 
support from public opinion, Mr. Sarda carried his “Cliild Marriage 
Restraint Bill’’ through the Central Legislature because of Ids 
earnestness and transparent sincerity, which arc marked features of 
his character. As social worker, reformer, writer, legislator and 
historian of the first importance, Mr. Sarda has made a name for 
himself wliicli will not he easily forgotten for many generations. 
The good coming out of his Act will itself speak eloquently of 
tlic immense good, Mr. Sarda has done to the Hindu coinimmity 
and Hindu culture, of which he has been a keen admirer all his 
life. Har Bilas Sarda is n household word in Ajmer, Hajputana 
and through the lengtli and breadth of India. 

“Popularity is a crime from the moment it is sought. R 
is only a virtue when men Jiave it whether tlicy will 
or not.*' 

Mav Go<l .shed Ills blessed spirit richly on Diwan Bahadur 
Har Bilas Sarda, and iimy he be spared for many years to live with 
ii«, to watch for him«clf the coming of .stronger and hcidtlicir 
fa<rt- in Ajimr and all over Jndm. 
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DIWAN BAHADUR HAR BILAS SAROA 


I 

PRINCIPAL EVENTS OP HIS LIFE. 


1867 A. D. 
1876 A. D. 
1883 A. D. 


1885 A. D. 

1888 A. D, 

1889 A. D. 

1890 A. D. 
1892 A. D. 


1900 A. D. 
190] A. D. 


H&r Bilas Sarda was bom at Ajmer on Srd June. 

Was married on 16, November (Margshirsh Sad 1st, 8. 1933). 

Passed the Matriculation Etamination (Calcutta University) 
from the Government College, Ajmer. 

Was present in the Bhiaai House, Ajmor, when Swami Dayanand 
Saraswati breathed his last there on 30 October at about 6 p.m. 

Passed the Intermodlato Examination from the Ajmer Government 
College. 

Passed his B. A. Examination with Honours in English from tho 
Agra College. 

His Wife died. 

Was appointed a senior master id tho Government College, Ajmer 
on 9, August. 

JIarried the second timo in May at Itupaiigarli, Kidirngarh Hute. 

Appointed Guardian and Tutor te II. II. th'> Maharawal i<f 
Jalaalmer. 

nil fnlhcr, tiiolh.T nml liii mily I" l»i> n Apill «ii'l 

November. 

Second wifn di'-d nfl't eMId Mtth 
fj'flr 7««*if«hsd 

H Ilfi'MiO'Ml' I" " Ajm,.. 
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1902 to 1923 
A. D. 


1924 A. D. 

1925 A. D. 

1885 A. D. 

1888 A. D. 

1889 A. D. 

1890 A. D. 

1893 A. D. 

1894 A. D. 
1914 A. D. 


1924 A. D. 


1925 A. D. 

1927 A. D. 

1928 A. D. 


Hold variouB appointments in tho Judicial department of 
Ajmor-Mcrwara, as Extra Assistant Commissioner and Additional 
SubTludge; Deputy Magistrato, Bcawar; Judge, Small Cause 
Court Ajmor; Sub-Judgo at Beawar; and OlEciating District 
and Session's Judge, Ajmer-Mcrwara. 

Retired from British Service in January. 

Was appointed Senior Judge, Chief Court, Jodhpur. 

Public Activities. 

Joined the Arya Samaj, Ajmer. 

Was elected President of Arya Samaj, Ajmer, and 

President of Arya Fritinidhi Sabha, (Representative Society of 
the Arj'a Samajes of) Rajputana and Central India. 

Became one of the Founders of the D. A. A. V. School, Ajmer 
and President of its School Committee. 

Was elected member of the Paropkarini Sabha. 

Was elected Joint Secretary of the Paropkarini Sabha and later 
became its Secretary. 

Was elected mombor of the Ajmer Municipal Committee: twice 
re-elected. Resigned in 1902 A. D. 

Was appointed Secretary of the Ajmer-Morwara Publicity Board 
during the World War and was mentioned in H. E. the 
Commander-in-ChierB Despatch to tho Secretary of State at 
the conclusion of the War, 

Was elected President of tho All India Vaisha Conference at 
Bareilly. 

Was elected member of tho Imperial Legistative Assembly, from 
Ajmer-Merwara. 

Introduced The Sindu Child Marriage Bill in the Legislative 
Assembly. 

Was re-elected member of the Legialativo Assembly. 

Organized tho Rajputana Women's Conference. 

Presided at tho Postal and Railway Mail Service Conforence, 
Central Circle, at Ajmer. 
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1929 A D 

1930 A D 
1930 to 1934 

A D 


1933 A D 


1934 A D 
1937 A D 


(September) Carried the the Child Marriage Restraint Act 
through the Central Legislature and placed it on the Statute 
Book 

\S as ro-cleclod Member, Impcnnl Lcgishtivo Assembly 
Was elected Deputj Leader of tho Nationalist Party in tho 
Legislate Q Asscmblj was appointed to tho panel of Chairmen 
of tho Lcgislatue Assembly and twice took tho chair of the 
Assomblj, was elected a member of the Public Petitions 
Committee Was for a short time President of the House 
Committee of tho Legislative Assemblj Introduced the Ajmer- 
Merwarn Court Foes Amendment Bill in the Central Legislative, 
which was passed Also introduced a Bill to prohibit smoking 
by children in Ajraer-Merwam It was pa-ssed by the Assembly 
but was thrown out by tho Council of State Was appointed 
member of tho Qovemmont of India Primary Education 
Committee and toured in tho N W Frontier Province, the 
Tnbal Territory and m tho Provinces of Delhi and A^rnor 
Merwara, was cloetcd member of the General Retrenchment 
Committee appointed by the Government of India as also 
member of tho General Purposes bub Committee of it m 1930 
From 1927 to 1934, was member of the Standing Finance 
Committee of the Government of India 

Was appointed Non Official visitor of tho Dcoh Detention Jail 
Elected General Secretary of the Society which organized the 
Dayanand Semi-Centenary Celebrations at Ajraer and was 
President of the Ail India Swadeshi Industnal Exhibition 
Was Elected President of the Dayalbagh Industries Exhibition 
held at Ajmer 

Was appointed a Member of the Committoc appointed by 
Government to inquire into the administration of tho Ajmer 
lIuniMpal Committee Has been for several years a member 
of the Victoria Hospital Committee, Ajmor 
Was elected Sonier ViceXlbairman of tbe Ajmer Municipal 
Committee 

Was Elected President, Reception Committee of the Rajputana 
Central India and Gwabor Cooperative Conference 
Was appointed member of the Leper Board, Ajmer. 
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HAB BILAS SARDA VOLUME. 


1883 A. D. 

1889-90 

A. D. 


1906 A. D, 
1911 A. B. 
1913 A. D. 

1915 A. D. 

1918 A. D. 

1919 A. a 

1921 A. D. 
1924 A. D, 


1526 A. D. 
1530 A. B, 


1531 A. D. 


1533 A. V. 


1536 A. D. 


n 

Literary Activities, 

Contributed u series of articles to the Art/a Magazine, Lahore. 

Was elected member of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland ; Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature, Great 
Britain and Ireland; Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society 
of London: Fellow of the Teachers Guild of Great Britain 
and Ireland ; Member of the Statistical Association of Bostooi 
U. S. A.; and Associate of the Royal Archieological Institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Published Hindu Superiority. 

Published Ajmer; Historical and Descriptive. 

Contributed a paper on Prithviraj Vtjaya in the Journal oj 
JRoyal Asiatic Society, Great Britain and Ireland, 
Published Maharana Kumbha. 

Puhltahcd Uaharana Sanga. 

Bead a paper on Jdngaldesh and its capital Ahichhatr p 
before the first Indian Oriental Conference held at Poona. 

Published Hammir of Banthambhor, ^ 

Bead a paper on the Vaisha Community of India as 
the All India Vahha Conference at Bareilly. 

Wrote a paper on tho Daroghas of Bajputana at the req 
Political Secretary to tho Government of India. ^ 

Wrote Introduction to tho Abnormal Death -ffuto for 

Wrotfl a minute on Primary Education in Ajmer 
the Report of Primary Education Committee of t o 
of India. ^ fro^ 

Contributed Inirodticlion to Mr. ^ jf- Root 

IngersoU. Contributed an article to tho o 
Tagore. 

Edited the Daganand Commemoration Folt/mo* 

Published his Speeches and li^ritings. 
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DONORS 


1. H. H. The Maharawal Sir Lakshman Singh Uahndiir, K.C S I., 
Dungarpur. 

2 H. H. The Afaharaja Yagyananm Singh Bahadur, Kishangarh. 
S Raja Srimant Sir Jdaloji Rao Raja Ohorpade, K.C I E , Mudhol 

4 Rao Bahadur Thakur Bijai Singh, Hasuda 

5 Seth Sobhagmal Lodha, Ajmer 

6. Rai Sahib Seth Moti Lall, Beawor. 

7. Thakur Bishao Singh, Chief of Bissau, Jaipur. 

8. Rao Bahadur Thakur Nathu Singh, Rag (Manvar) 

9 Rao Raja Kalj an Singh of Sikar 

10 Thakur Udai Singh of Kerot. 

11, Seth Mugneeram Bangur, Pushkar. 

12. Raja Kalyan Singh of Bhinai 

18. Colonel Thakur Firthi Singh, Kotah. 
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